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“ T looked, — aside the dust-cloud rolled; 
The Waster seemed the Builder too: 
Up springing from the ruined Old, 
I saw the New.” J.G. WaHirrtier. 


Tue closing days of June, and the first half of July, have been 
occupied, and fully occupied, by the oratory and the sentiment of the 
Commencements of the different colleges of the land. In days not 
long ago, Commencements used to be on the last Wednesdays in 
August, or some of those in September. The earliest we find, on a 
register of 1828, was on the third Wednesday in August; and that 


at Princeton, N.J., of that year, was on the last Wednesday of Sep- 
tember. They say at Cambridge that the joys of the end of a term, 
of *Class-Day,” as they call the valedictory of the senior class, of 
Commencement proper, and of Phi Beta Kappa, are such that it is 
not in human nature to wait a full Gregorian year for them. They 
say there is, therefore, a certain precession of equinoxes going on 
which will eventually place these exercises as early as Christmas, and 
even earlier. The well-known retired sea-captain, at Marblehead, so 
longed for his dinner daily, that his wife finally served it at eleven, — 
and, after some weeks more, at half-past ten, —and yet the morning 
still seemed long to him; so that he ordered it at ten, and at half-past 
nine, — and so earlier and earlier. When he was last heard from, he 
had “backed round” with his dinner three whole days, and ate his 
codfish on Wednesday, and his Sunday’s beef on Thursday. Com- 
mencements are following a like law. 

If there be two hundred and seventy colleges, and an average of 
forty-one students graduated at each this year, we have now eleven 
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thousand and seventy bachelors of arts more than we had a month 
ago. These young men and young women have received the privi- 
lege of reading in public as often as any one asks them to do so, — 
“ privilegium publice prelegendi, quotiescumque ad hoc munus evo- 
cati fueritis,” is the Latin of the formula. Considering how few 
people there were before, who read well in public,—not more than 
ten, perhaps, in the whole country, —so large an addition as eleven 
thousand to their number may be expected to increase materially the 
number of mild dissipations for the winter. Let us hope that they 
will make varied selections, and not all of them insist on reading 
“The Raven.” There is this relief, that, by the terms of their diplo- 
mas, they have no right to read in public, unless some one asks 
them to. 

Mrs. Stowe is eager that the readers of Pink anp WuireE Tyranny, 
of which we now publish the first number, shall not fear that they 
are launched upon a novel, of which the end is far in the future. In- 
deed, she says, “It is no novel at all.” Is it, perhaps, too true? “A 
novel,” she writes to you, dear reader, “‘in our days is a three-story 
affair ; a complicated, complex, multiform composition, requiring no 
end of scenery and ‘dramatis persone,’ and plot and plan, together 
with trap-doors, pit-falls, wonderful escapes, and thrilling dangers ; 
and the scenes transport one all over the earth, to England, Italy, 
Switzerland, Japan, and Kamtschatka. But Pink anp Wuire 
Tyranny is a little commonplace story, all about one man and one 
woman, living straight along in one little prosaic town in New Eng- 
land. It is to run through five or six numbers of OLp anp New, and 
end with a moral ; and, lest you should not find out what the moral 
is, we shall adopt the plan of the painter, who wrote under his pic- 
tures, ‘ This is a bear,’ and ‘ This is a turtle-dove.’ We shall tell you 
in our last number succinctly just what the moral is, and send you off 
edified as if you had been hearing a sermon. So please to call this 
little sketch a parable, and wait for the explanation thereof.” 

Without further “general lesson,’ we liberate the class to the 
enjoyment and improvement of the summer reading provided for 
them. 

“ With reverence waiting to behold 


The Avatar of Love unfold 
The Eternal Beauty, new and old.” 
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PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Wuo is that beautiful creature ? ” 
said John Seymour, as a light, sylph- 
like form tripped up the steps of the 
veranda of the hotel where he was 
lounging away his summer vacation. 

“That! Why, don’t you know, 
man? That is the celebrated, the 
divine Lillie Ellis, the most adroit 
‘fisher of men’ that has been seen 
in our days.” 

“By George, but she’s pretty, 
though!” said John, following with 
enchanted eyes the distant motions 
of the sylphide. 

The vision that he saw was of a 
delicate little fairy form, a complex- 
ion of pearly white, with a cheek of 
the hue of a pink shell, a fair, sweet, 
infantine face surrounded by a fleecy 
radiance of soft golden hair. The vis- 
ion appeared to float in some white 
gauzy robes; and, when she spoke or 
smiled, what an innocent, fresh, un- 
touched, unspoiled look there was up- 
on the face! John gazed, and thought 
of all sorts of poetical similes: of a 
“daisy just wet with morning dew; ” 
of a “violet by a mossy stone;” in 
short, of all the things that poets have 
made and provided for the use of 
young gentlemen about to fall in 
love. 

This John Seymour was about as 
good and honest a man as there is 
going in this world of ours. He was 
a generous, just, manly, religious 
young fellow. He was heir to a large, 
solid property; he was a well-read 
lawyer, established in a flourishing 
business; he was a man that all the 
world spoke well of, and had cause to 
speak well of. The only duty to so- 


ciety which John had left as yet un- 
performed was that of matrimony. 
Three and thirty years had passed; 
and, with every advantage for support- 
ing a wife, with a charming home all 
ready for a mistress, John, as yet, 
had not proposed to be the defender 
and provider for any of the more 
helpless portion of creation. The 
cause of this was, in the first place, 
that John was very happy in the so- 
ciety of a sister, a little older than 
himself, who managed his house admi- 
rably, and was a charming companion 
to his leisure hours ; and, in the second 
place, that he had a secret, bashful 
self-depreciation in regard to his pow- 
er of pleasing women, which made 
him ill at ease in their society. Not 
that he did not mean to marry. He 
certainly did. But the fair being 
that he was to marry was a distant 
ideal ; a certain undefined and cloud- 
like creature ; and, up to this time,*he 
had been waiting to meet her, without 
taking any definite steps towards that - 
end. To say the truth, John Sey- 
mour, like many other outwardly solid, 
sober-minded, respectable citizens, 
had deep within himself a little pri- 
vate bit of romance. He could not 
utter it, he never talked it; he would 
have blushed and stammered and 
stuttered wofully, and made a very 
poor figure, in trying to tell any one 
about it; but nevertheless it was there, 
a secluded chamber of imagery, and 
the future Mrs. John Seymour formed 
its principal ornament. 

The wife that John had imaged, 
his dream-wife, was not at all like his 
sister, though he loved his sister 
heartily, and thought her one of the 
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best and noblest women that could 
possibly be. 

But his sister was all plain prose, — 
good, strong, earnest, respectable prose, 
it is true, but yet prose. He could 
read English history with her, talk ac- 
counts and business with her, discuss 
politics with her, and valued her opin- 
ions on all these topics as much as 
that of any man of his acquaintance. 
But, with the visionary Mrs. John 
Seymour aforesaid, he never seemed 
to himself to be either reading his- 
tory, or settling accounts, or talking 
politics; he was off with her in some 
sort of enchanted cloudland of happi- 
ness, where she was all to him, and 
_ he to her; a sort of rapture of pro- 
tective love on one side, and of confid- 
ing devotion on the other, quite inex- 
pressible, and that John would not 
have talked of for the world. 

So when he saw this distant vision 
of airy gauzes, of pearly whiteness, 
of sea-shell pink, of infantine smiles, 
and waving, golden curls, he stood up 
with a shy desire to approach the won- 
derful creature, and yet with a sort of 
embarrassed feeling of being very 
awkward and clumsy. He felt, some- 
how, as if he were a great, coarse be- 
hemoth; his arms seemed to him 
awkward appendages; his hands sud- 
denly appeared to him rough, and his 
fingers swelled and stumpy. When 
he thought of asking an introduc- 
tion, he felt himself growing very hot, 
and blushing to the roots of his 
hair. 

“Want to be introduced to her, 
Seymour?” said Carryl Ethridge. 
“T’ll trot you up. I know her.” 

“No, thank you,” said John stiffly. 
In his heart, he felt an absurd anger 
at Carry] for the easy, assured way in 
which he spoke of the sacred creature 
who seemed to liim something too di- 
vine to be lightly talked of. And 
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then he saw Carryl marching up to 
her with his air of easy assurance. 
He saw the bewitching smile come 
over that fair, flowery face; he saw 
Carryl, with unabashed familiarity, 
take her fan out of her hand, look at 
it as if it were a mere common, earth- 
ly fan, toss it about, and pretend to 
fan himself with it. 

“T didn’t know he was such a pup- 
py!” said John to himself, as he stood 
in a sort of angry bashfulness, envy- 
ing the man that was so familiar with 
that loveliness. 

Ah! John, John! You wouldn’t, 
for the world, have told to man or 
woman what a fool you were at that 
moment. 

“ What a fool I am!” was his men- 
tal commentary: “just as if it was any 
thing to me.” And he turned, and 
walked to the other end of the-veran- 
da. 

“T think you’ve hooked another 
fish, Lillie,” said Belle Trevors in 
the ear of the little divinity. 

oWae..:7” 

“ Why! that Seymour there, at the 
end of the veranda. He is looking 
at you, do you know? He is rich, 
very rich, and of an old family. 
Didn’t you see how he started and 
looked after you when you came up 
on the veranda?” 

“Oh! I saw plain enough,” said the 
divinity, with one of her unconscious, 
baby-like smiles. 

“What are you ladies talking? ” 
said Carryl Ethridge. 

“Oh, secrets!” said Belle Trevors. 
“You are very presuming, sir, to in- 
quire.” 

“Mr. Ethridge,” said Lillie Ellis, 
“ don’t you think it would be nice to 
promenade ? ” 

This was said with such a pretty 
coolness, such a quiet composure, as 
showed Miss Lillie to be quite mis- 
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tress of the situation; there was, of 
course, no sort of design in it. 


Ethridge offered his arm at once; 


and the two sauntered to the end of 
the veranda, where John Seymour was 
standing. 

The blood rushed in hot currents 
over him, and he could hear the beat- 
ing of his heart: he felt somehow as 
if the hour of his fate was coming. 
He had a wild desire to retreat, and 
put it off. He looked over the end of 
the veranda, with some vague idea 
of leaping it; but alas! it was ten feet 
above ground, and a lover’s leap 
would have only ticketed him as out 
of his head. There was nothing for 
it but to meet his destiny like a 
man. 

Carryl came up with the lady on 
his arm; and as he stood there for a 
moment, in the coolest, most indiffer- 
ent tone in the world, said, “Oh! by 
the by, Miss Ellis, let me present 
my friend, Mr. Seymour.” 

The die was cast. 

John’s face burned like fire: he 
muttered something about “being 
happy to make Miss Ellis’s acquaint- 
ance,” looking all the time as if he 
would be glad to jump over the railing, 
or take wings and fly, to get rid of 
the happiness. 

Miss Ellis was a belle by profession, 
and she understood her business per- 
fectly. In nothing did she show her- 
self master of her craft, more than in, 
the adroitness with which she could 
soothe the bashful pangs of new vo- 
taries, and place them on an easy 
footing with her. 

“Mr. Seymour,” she said affably, 
“to tell the truth, I have been desirous 
of the honor of your acquaintance, 
ever since I saw you in the breakfast- 
room this morning.” 

“T am sure I am very much flat- 
tered,” said John, his heart beating 
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thick and fast. ‘“ May I ask why you 
honor me with such a wish ?” 

“ Well, to tell the truth, because you 
strikingly resemble a very dear friend 
of mine,” said Miss Ellis, with her 
sweet, unconscious simplicity of man- 
ner. 

“T am still more flattered,” said 
John, with a quicker beating of the 
heart, “only I fear that you may find 
me an unpleasant contrast.” 

“Oh! I think not,” said Lillie with 
another smile: “we shall soon be good 
friends, too, I trust.” 

“T trust so certainly,” said John 
earnestly. 

Belle Trevors now joined the party; 
and the four were soon chatting 
together, on the best footing of 
acquaintance. John was delighted 
to feel himself already on easy terms . 
with the fair vision. 

“You have not been here long?” 
said Lillie to John. 

“No, I have only just arrived.” 

“ And you were never here before ?” 

“No, Miss Ellis, I am entirely new 
to the place.” 

“T am an old habituée here,” said 
Lillie, “and can recommend myself 
as authority on all points connected 
with it.” 

“Then,” said John, “I hope you 
will take me under your tuition.” 

“ Certainly, free of charge,” she 
said with another ravishing smile. 

“You haven’t seen the boiling 
spring yet?” she added. 

“ No, I haven’t seen any thing yet.” 

“ Well, then, if you'll give me your 
arm across the lawn, I'll show it to 
you.” 

All of this was done in the easiest, 
most matter-of-course manner in the 
world ; and off they started, John in 
a flutter of flattered delight at the 
gracious acceptance accorded to him. 

Ethridge and Belle Trevors looked 
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after them with a nod of intelligence 
at each other. 

“ Hooked, by George!” said Eth- 
ridge. 

“Well, it’ll be a good thing for 
Lillie, won’t it ?” 

“For her? Oh, yes, a capital thing 
for her !” 

“Well, for him too.” 

“Well, I don’t know. John is a 
pretty nice fellow; a very nice fellow, 
besides being rich, and all that; and 
Lillie is somewhat shop-worn by this 
time. Let me see: she must be seven 
and twenty.” 

“ Oh, yes, she’s all that!” said Belle 
with ingenuous ardor. “Why, she 
was in society while I was a school- 
girl,— yes, dear Lillie is certainly 
twenty-seven, if not more; but she 
keeps her freshness wonderfully.” 

“Well, she looks fresh enough, I 
suppose, to a good, honest, artless fel- 
low like John Seymour, who knows 
as little of the world as a milk-maid. 


John is a great, innocent, country 
steer, fed on clover and dew, and as 
honest and ignorant of all sorts of 
naughty, wicked things as his mother 


or sister. He takes Lillie in a sacred 
simplicity quite refreshing; but to 
me Lillie is played out. I know her 
like a book. I know all her smiles 
and wiles, advices and devices; and 
her system of tactics is an old story 
with me. I sha’n’t interrupt any of 
her little games. Let her have her 
little field all to herself: it’s time 
she was married, to be sure.” 
Meanwhile, John was being charm- 
ingly ciceroned by Lillie, and scarce- 
ly knew whether he was in the body 
orout. All that he felt, and felt with 
a sort of wonder, was that he seemed 
to be acceptable and pleasing in the 
eyes of this little fairy, and that she 
was leading him into wonderland. 
They went not only to the boiling 
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spring, but up and down so many 
wild, woodland paths, that had been 
cut for the adornment of the Carmel 
Springs, and so well pleased were both 
parties, that it was supper-time before 
they re-appeared on the lawn; and, 
when they did appear, Lillie was 
leaning confidentially on John’s arm, 
with a wreath of woodbine in her 
hair that he had arranged there, 
wondering all the while at his own 
wonderful boldness, and at the grace 
of the fair entertainer. 

The returning couple were seen 
from the windows of Mrs. Chit, who 
sat on the lookout for useful informa- 
tion, and who forthwith ran to the 
apartments of Mrs. Chat, and told 
her to look out at them. 

Billy This, who was smoking his ci- 
gar on the veranda, immediately ran 
and called Harry That to look at 
them, and laid a bet at once, that Lil- 
lie had “ hooked ” Seymour. 

“She’ll have him, by George, she 
will!” 

“ Oh, pshaw! she is always hooking 
fellows, but you see she don’t get 
married,” said matter-of-fact Harry. 
“Tt won’t come to any thing, now, I’ll 
bet. Everybody said she was en- 
gaged to Danforth, but it all ended in 
smoke.” 

Whether it would be an engage- 
ment, or would all end in smoke, was 
the talk of Carmel Springs for the 
next two weeks. 

At the end of that time, the mind 
of Carmel Springs was relieved by 
the announcement that it was an 
engagement. 

The important deciding announce- 
ment was first authentically made by 
Lillie to Belle Trevors, who had been 
invited into her room that night for 
the purpose. 

“Well, Belle, it’s all over. He spoke 
out to-night.” 
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“ He offered himself?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ And you took him?” 

“Of course I did: I should be a 
fool not to.” 

“Oh, so I think, decidedly!” said 
Belle, kissing her friend in a rapture. 
“You dear creature! how nice! it’s 
splendid!” 

Lillie took the embrace with her 
usual sweet composure, and turned to 
her looking-glass, and began taking 
down her hair for the night. It will 
be perceived that this young lady 
was not overcome with emotion, but 
in a perfectly collected state of mind. 

“He’s a little bald, and getting 
rather stout,” she said reflectively, 
“but he’ll do.” 

“T never saw a creature so dead in 
love as he is,” said Belle. 

A quiet smile passed over the 
soft, peach-blow cheeks as Lillie an- 
swered, — 

“Oh, dear, yes! He perfectly wor- 
ships the ground I tread on.” 

“Lil, you fortunate creature, you! 
Positively it’s the best match that 
there has been about here this sum- 
mer. He’s rich, of an old, respecta- 
ble family; and then he has good 
principles, you know, and all that,” 
said Belle. 

“T think he’s nice myself,” said 
Lillie, as she stood brushing out a 
golden tangle of curls. “Dear me!” 
she added, “how much better he is 
than that Danforth! Really Danforth 
was a little too horrid: his teeth were 
dreadful. Do you know, I should 
have had something of a struggle to 
take him, though he was so terribly 
rich? Then Danforth had been hor- 
ridly dissipated,— you don’t know, — 
Maria Sanford told me such shocking 
things about him, and she knows they 
are true. Now, I don’t think John 
has ever been dissipated.” 
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“Oh, no!” said Belle. “I heard 
all about him. He joined the church 
when he was only twenty, and has 
been always spoken of as a perfect 
medel. I only think you may find it 
a little slow, living in Springdale. 
He has a fine, large, old-fashioned 
house there, and his sister is a very 
nice woman; but they are a sort of 
respectable, retired set,—mnever go 
into fashionable company.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it!” said Lillie. 
“T shall have things my own way, I 
know. One isn’t obliged to live in 
Springdale, nor with pokey old sis- 
ters, you know; and John will do just 
as I say, and live where I please.” 

She said this with her simple, soft 
air of perfect assurance, twisting her 
shower of bright, golden curls, with 
her gentle, childlike face, and soft, 
beseeching, blue eyes, and dimpling 
little mouth, looking back on her, out 
of the mirror. By these the little 
queen had always ruled from her cra- 
dle, and should she not rule now? Was 
it any wonder that John was half out 
of his wits with joy at thought of 
possessing her? Simply and honest- 
ly, she thought not. He was to be 
congratulated; though it wasn’t a bad 
thing for her, either. 

“Belle,” said Lillie, after an inter- 
val of reflection, “ I won’t be married 
in white satin, —that I’m resolved on. 
Now,” she said, facing round with 
increasing earnestness, “there have 
been five weddings in our set, and all 
the girls have been married in just the 
same dress, — white satin and point- 
lace, white satin and point lace, over 
and over, till I’m tired of it. I’m 
determined I’ll have something new.” 

“Well, I would, I’m sure,” said 
Belle. “Say white tulle, for instance : 
you know you are so petite and fairy- 
like.” 

“No: I shall write out to Madame 
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La Roche, and tell her she must get 
up something wholly original. I 
shall send for my whole trousseau. 
Papa will be glad enough to come 
down, since he gets me off his hands, 
and no more fuss about bills, you know. 
Do you know, Belle, that creature is 
just wild about me: he’d like to 
ransack all the jewellers’ shops in 
New York for me. He’s going up 
to-morrow, just to choose the engage- 
ment ring. He says he can’t trust to 
an order; that he must go and choose 
one worthy of me.” 

“Qh! it’s plain enough that that 
game is all in your hands, as to him, 
Lillie; but, Lil, what will your Cous- 
in Harry say to all this?” 

“Well, of course he won’t like it; 
but I can’t help it if he don’t. Harry 
ought to know that it’s all nonsense 
for him and me to think of marrying. 
He does know it.” 

“To tell the truth, I always thought, 
Lil, you were more in love with Harry 
than anybody you ever knew.” 

Lillie laughed a little, and then the 
prettiest sweet-pea flush deepened the 
pink of her cheeks. 

“To say the truth, Belle, I could have 
been, if he had been in circumstances 
to marry. But, you see, I am one of 
those to whom the luxuries are essen- 
tial. I never could rub and scrub 
and work; in fact, I had rather not 
live at all, than live poor; and Har- 
ry is poor, and he always will be poor. 
It’s a pity, too, poor fellow, for he’s 
nice. Well, he is off in South Amer- 
ica! I know he will be tragical and 
gloomy, and all that,” she said; and 


then the soft child-face smiled to itself - 


in the glass, —such a pretty little in- 
nocent smile ! 

All this while, John sat up with 
his heart beating very fast, writing all 
about his engagement to his sister, 
and, up to this point, his nearest, dear- 
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est, most confidential friend. It is 
almost too bad to copy the letter of a 
shy man who finds himself in love 
for the first time in his life; but we 
venture to make an extract :— 


“Itis not her beauty merely that 
drew me to her, though she is the 
most beautiful human being I ever 
saw: it isthe exquisite feminine soft- 
ness and delicacy of her character, 
that sympathetic pliability by which 
she adapts herself to every varying 
feeling of the heart. You, my dear 
sister, are the noblest of women, and 
your place in my heart is still what it 
always was; but I feel that this dear 
little creature, while she fills a place 
no other has ever entered, will yet be 
a new bond to unite us. She will love 
us both; she will gradually come into 
all our ways and opinions, and be in- 
sensibly formed by us into a noble 
womanhood. Her extreme beauty, 
and the great admiration that has al- 
ways followed her, have exposed her 
to many temptations, and caused most 
ungenerous things to be said of her. 

“ Hitherto she has lived only in the 
fashionable world; and her literary 
and domestic education, as she her- 
self is sensible, has been somewhat 
neglected. 

“But she longs to retire from all 
this; she is sick of fashionable folly, 
and will come to us to be all our own. 
Gradually the charming circle of 
cultivated families who form our so- 
ciety will elevate her taste, and form 
her mind. 

“Love is woman’s inspiration, and 
love will lead her to all that is noble 
and good. My dear sister, think not 
that any new ties are going to make 
you any less to me, or touch your place 
in my heart. I have already spoken 
of you to Lillie, and she longs to know 
you. You must be to her what you 
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have always been to me, — guide, 
philosopher, and friend. 

“T am sure I never felt better im- 
pulses, more humble, more thankful, 
more religious, than I do now. That 
the happiness of this soft, gentle, fra- 
gile creature is to be henceforth in my 
hands is to me a solemn and inspiring 
thought. What man is worthy of a 
refined, delicate woman? I feel my 
unworthiness of her every hour — but 
so help me God, I shall try to be all 
to her that a husband should; and you, 
my sister, I know, will help me to 
make happy the future which she so 
confidingly trusts to me. 

“Believe me, dear sister, I never 
was so much your affectionate brother, 


“Joun SEYMOUR. 


“P.S. I forgot to tell you, that Lillie 
remarkably resembles the ivory minia- 
ture of our dear sainted mother. She 
was very much affected when I told 
her of it. I think naturally Lillie 
has very much such a character as our 
mother; though circumstances, in her 
case, have been unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of it.” 


Whether the charming vision was 
realized; whether the little sover- 
eign just enthroned will be a just and 
clement. one; what immunities and 
privileges she will allow to her slaves, 
— is yet to be seen in this story. 


CHAPTER I. 


Springdale was one of those beau- 
tifal rural towns whose flourishing 
aspect is a striking exponent of the 
peculiarities of New-England life. 
The ride through it presents a re- 
freshing picture of wide, cool, grassy 
streets, overhung with green arches 
of elm, with rows of large, handsome 
houses on either side, each standing 
back from the street in its own retired 
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square of gardens, green turf, shady 
trees, and flowering shrubs. It was, so 
to speak, a little city of country-seats. 
It spoke of wealth, thrift, leisure, cul- 
tivation, quiet, thoughtful habits, and 
moral tastes. 

Some of these mansions were of 
ancestral reputation, and had been in 
the family whose name they bore for 
generations back; acircumstance some- 
times occurring even in New-England 
towns where neither law nor custom 
unite to perpetuate property in cer- 
tain family lines. 

The Seymour house was a well- 
known, respected mansion for genera- 
tions back. Old Judge Seymour, the 
grandfather, was the lineal descendant 
of Parson Seymour, the pastor who 
first came with the little colony of 
Springdale, when it was founded as a 
church in the wilderness, amid all the 
dangers of wild beasts and Indians. 

This present Seymour mansion was 
founded on the spot where the house 
of the first minister was built by 
the active hands of his parishioners ; 
and, from generation to generation, 
order, piety, education, and high 
respectability, had been the tradition 
of the place. 

The reader will come in with us, on 
this bright June morning, through the 
grassy front yard, which has only the 
usual New-England fault of being too 
densely shaded. The house we enter 
has a wide, cool hall running through 
its centre and out into a back-garden, 
now all aglow with every beauty of 
June. The broad alleys of the garden 
showed bright stores of all sorts of 
good old-fashioned flowers, well tended 
and kept. Clumps of stately holly- 
hocks and scarlet ponies; roses of 
every hue, purple, blush, gold-color, 
and white, were showering down their 
leaves on the grassy turf; and honey- 
suckles climbed and clambered over ar- 
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bors; and great, stately tufts of virgin- 
white lilies exalted their majestic 
heads in saintly magnificence. The 
garden was Miss Grace Seymour’s de- 
light and pride. Every root in it was 
fragrant with the invisible blossoms of 
memory,—memories of the mother 
who loved and planted and watched 
them before her, and the grandmother 
who had cared for them before that. 
The spirit of these charming old-fash- 
ioned gardens is the spirit of family 
love; and, if ever blessed souls from 
their better home feel drawn back to 
any thing on earth, we think it must 
be to their flower-garden. 

Miss Grace. had been up early, and 
now, with her garden-hat on, and scis- 
sors in hand, was coming up the steps 
with her white apron full of roses, 
white lilies, meadow-sweets, and honey- 
suckle, for the parlor vases, when the 
servant handed her a letter. 

“From John,” she said, “poor fel- 
low;” and then she laid it on the 
mantel-shelf of the parlor, while she 
busied herself in arranging her 
flowers. 

“T must get these into water, or they 
will wilt,” she said. 

The large parlor was like many that 
you and I have seen in a certain re- 
spectable class of houses, — wide, cool, 
shady, and with a mellow old tone to 
every thing in its furniture and belong- 
ings. It was a parlor of the past, and 
not of to-day, yet exquisitely neat and 
well-kept. The Turkey carpet was 
faded: it had been part of the wed- 
ding-furnishing of Grace’s mother, 
yearsago. The great, wide, motherly, 
chintz-covered sofa, which filled a re- 
cess commanding the window, was as 
different as possible from any smart 
modern article of the name. The 
heavy, claw-footed, mahogany chairs; 
the tall clock that ticked in one corner; 
the footstools and ottomans in faded 
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embroidery, —all spoke of days past. 
So did the portraits on the wall. One 
was of a fair, rosy young girl, in a white 
gown, with powdered hair dressed high 
over a cushion. It was the portrait 
of Grace’s mother. Another was that 
of a minister in gown and bands, with 
black-silk gloved hands holding up 
conspicuously a large Bible. This was 
the remote ancestor, the minister. 
Then there was the picture of John’s 
fathe:, placed lovingly where the eyes 
seemed always to be following the 
slight, white-robed figure of the young 
wife, - The walls were papered with an 
old-fashioned paper of a peculiar pat- 
tern, bought in France seventy-five 
years before. The vases of India-china 
that adorned the mantels, the framed 
engravings of architecture and pic- 
tures in Rome, all were memorials of 
the taste of those long passed away. 
Yet the room had a fresh, sweet, so- 
ciable air. The roses and honeysuckles 
looked in at the windows; the table 
was covered with books and maga- 
zines ; and the familiar work-basket of 
Miss Grace, with its work, — gave a 
sort of impression of modern family 
household life. It was a wide, open, 
hospitable, generous-minded room, that 
seemed to breathe a fragrance of 
invitation and general sociability ; it 
was a room full of associations and 
memories; and its daily arrangement 
and ornamentation made one of the 
pleasant tasks of Miss Grace’s life. 

She spread down a newspaper on the 
large, square centre-table, and, empty- 
ing her apronful of flowers upon it, 
took her vases from the shelf, and with 
her scissors sat down to the task of 
clipping and arranging them. 

Just then Letitia Ferguson came in 
across the garden, and entered the back 
door after her, with a knot of choice 
roses in her hand, and a plate of seed- 
cakes covered with a hem-stitched 
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napkin. The Fergusons and the Sey- 
mours occupied adjoining houses, and 
were on footing of the most perfect 
undress intimacy. They crossed each 
others’ gardens, and came without 
knocking into each others’ doors twenty 
times a day, apropos to any bit of chit- 
chat that they might have, a ques- 
tion to ask, a passage in a book to 
show, a household receipt that they 
had been trying. Letitia was the most 
intimate and confidential friend of 
Grace. In fact,the whole Ferguson 
fumily seemed like another portion of 
the Seymour family. There were 
three daughters, of whom Letitia was 
the eldest. Then came Mary and 
Rose, two nice, charming, well-in- 
formed, good girls, always cheerful 
and chatty, and with a decent share of 
ability at talking lively nonsense. The 
brothers of the family, like the young 
men of New-England country towns 
generally, were off in the world seek- 
ing their fortunes. Old Judge Fer- 
guson was a gentleman of the old 
school,— formal, stately, polite, always 
complimentary to ladies, and with a 
pleasant little budget of old-gentle- 
manly hobbies and prejudices, which 
it afforded him the greatest pleasure 
to air in the society of his friends. 
Old Mrs. Ferguson was a pattern of 
motherliness, with her quaint, old- 
fashioned dress, her elaborate caps, 
her daily and minute inquiries after 
the health of all her acquaintances, 
and the tender pityingness of her 
nature for every thing that lived and 
breathed in this world of sin and 
sorrow. 

Letitia and Grace, as two older sis- 
ters of families, had a peculiar inti- 
macy, and discussed every thing to- 
gether, from the mode of clearing 
jelly up to the profoundest problems 
of science and morals. They were 
both charming, well-mannered, well- 
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educated, well-read women, and trust- 
ed each other to the uttermost with 
every thought and feeling and purpose 
of their hearts. 

As we have said, Letitia Ferguson 
came in at the back-door without 
knocking, and, coming softly behind 
Miss Grace, laid down her bunch of 
roses among her flowers, and then set 
down her plate of seed-cakes. 

Then she said, “ I brought you some 
specimens of my Souvenir de Mal- 
maison bush, and my first trial of 
your receipt.” 

“Oh, thanks!” said Miss Grace: 
“how charming those roses are! It 
was too bad to spoil your bush, though.” 

“No: it does it good to cut them; it 
will flower all the more. But try one 
of those cakes — are they right ?” 

“ Excellent! you have hit it exact- 
ly,” said Grace; “exactly the right 
proportion of seeds. I was hurrying,” 
she added, “to get these flowers in 
water, because a letter from John is 
waiting to be read.” 

“A letter! How nice!” said Miss 
Letitia, looking towards the shelf. 
“ John is as faithful in writing as if he 
were your lover.” 

“He is the best lover a woman can 
have,” said Grace, as she busily sorted 
and arranged the flowers. “For my 
part, I ask nothing better than John.” 

“ Let me arrange for you, while you 
read your letter,” said Letitia, taking 
the flowers from her hands. 

Miss Grace took down the letter 
from the mantel-piece, opened, and 
began to read it. Miss Letitia, mean- 
while, watched her face, as we often 
carelessly watch the face of a person 
reading a letter. 

Miss Grace was not handsome, but 
she had a good, honest, kindly, sincere 
face; and her friend saw gradually a 
dark cloud rising over it, as one watches 


a shadow on a field. 
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with a sudden movement she laid her 
head forward on the table among the 
flowers, and covered her face with her 
hands. She seemed not to remember 
that any one was present. 

Letitia came up to her, and, laying 
her hand gently on hers, said, “ What 
is it, dear?” 

Miss Grace lifted her head, and said 
in a husky voice, — ‘ 

“Nothing, only it is so sudden! 
John is engaged !” 

“ Engaged! to whom?” 

“To Lillie Ellis.” 

“John engaged to Lillie Ellis?” 
said Miss Ferguson in a tone of 
shocked astonishment. 

“So he writes me. 
ly infatuated by her.” 

“ How very sudden!” said Miss Le- 
titia. “ Who could have expected it ? 
Lillie Ellis is so entirely out of the 
line of any of the women he has ever 
known.” 

“That’s what’s the matter,” said 
Miss Grace. “ John knows nothing of 
any but good, noble women, and he 
thinks he sees all this in Lillie Ellis.” 

“There’s nothing to her but her 
wonderful complexion,” said Miss 
Ferguson, “ and her pretty little coax- 
ing ways; but she is the most utterly 
selfish, heartless little creature that 
ever breathed.” 

“Well, she is to be John’s wife,” 
said Miss Grace, sweeping the re- 
mainder of the flowers into her apron ; 
“and so ends my life with John. I 
might have known it would come to 
this. I must make arrangements at 
once for another house and home. 
This house, so much, so dear to me, 
will be nothing to her; and yet she 
must be its mistress,” she added, look- 
ing round on every-thing in the room, 
and then bursting into tears. 

Now, Miss Grace was not one of the 


He iscomplete- 
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crying sort, and so this emotion went 
to her friend’s heart. Miss Letitia 
went up and put her arms round her. 

“* Come, Gracie,” she said, “ you must 
not take it so seriously. John is a 
noble, manly fellow. He loves you, and 
he will always be master of his own 
house.” 

“No, he won’t, —no married man 
ever is,” said Miss Grace, wiping her 
eyes, and sitting up very straight. 
“ No man, that is a gentleman, is ever 
master in his own house. He has only 
such rights there as his wife chooses to 
give him; and this woman won’t like 
me, I’m sure.” 

“ Perhaps she will,” said Letitia, in 
a faltering voice. 

“No, she won’t; because I have no 
faculty for lying, or playing the hypo- 
crite in any way, and I sha’n’t approve 
of her. These soft, slippery, pretty, 
little, fibbing women have always been 
my abomination.” 

“OQ my dear Grace!” said Miss 
Ferguson, “do let us make the best of 
it.” 

“T did think,” said Miss Grace, 
wiping her eyes, “ that John had some 
sense. I wasn’t such a fool, nor so 
selfish, as to want him always to live 
for me. I wanted him to marry; and 
if he had got engaged to your Rose, for 
instance... O Letitia! I always did 
so hope that he and Rose would like 
each other.” 

“We can’t choose for our brothers,” 
said Miss Letitia, “and, hard as it is, 
we must make up our minds to love 
those they bring to us. Who knows 
what good influences may do for poor 
Lillie Ellis? She never has had any 
yet. Her family are extremely common 
sort of people, without any culture or 
breeding, and only her wonderful 
beauty brought them into notice; and 
they have always used that as a sort 
of stock in trade.” 
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« And John says, in this letter, that 
she reminds him of our mother,” said 
Miss Grace, “and he thinks that nat- 
urally she was very much such a char- 
acter. Just think of that, now!” 

“He must be far gone,” said Miss 
Ferguson; “but then, you see, she is 
distractingly pretty. She has just the 
most exquisitely pearly, pure, delicate, 
saint-like look, at times, that you ever 
saw; and then she knows exactly how 
she does look, and just how to use her 
looks; and John can’t be blamed for 
believing in her. I, who know all 
about her, am sometimes taken in by 
her.” 


“Well,” said Miss Grace, “Mrs. 
Lennox was at Newport last summer 
at the time that she was there, and she 
told me all about her. I think her 
an artful, unscrupulous, unprincipled 
woman, and her being made mistress 
of this house just breaks up our pleas- 
ant sociable life here. She has no 


literary tastes ; she does not care for 
reading or study; she won’t like our 
set here, and she will gradually drive 


them from the house. She won’t 
like me, and she will want to alienate 
John from me, —so there is just the 
situation. 

“You may read that letter,” added 
Miss Grace, wiping her eyes, and toss- 
ing her brother’s letter into Miss 
Letitia’s lap. Miss Letitia took the 
letter and read it. “Good fellow!” 
she exclaimed warmly, “you see just 
what I say,— his heart is all with you.” 

“Oh, John’s heart is all right 
enough!” said Miss Grace; “and I 
don’t doubt his love. He’s the best, 
noblest, most affectionate fellow in 
the world. I only think he reckons 
without his host, in thinking he can 
keep all our old relations unbroken, 
when he puts a new mistress into the 
house, and such a mistress.” 

“But if she really loves him” — 
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woman can’tlove. They are like cats, 
that want to be stroked and caressed, 
and to be petted, and to lie soft and 
warm, and they will purr to any one 
that will pet them, — that’s all. As for 
love that leads to any self-sacrifice, 
they don’t begin to know any thing 
about it.” 

“ Gracie dear,” said Miss Ferguson, 
“this sort of thing will never do. If 
you meet your brother in this way, you 
will throw him off, and, maybe, make 
a fatal breach. Meet it like a good 
Christian, as you are. You know,” she 
said gently, “ where we have aright to 
carry our troubles, and of whom we 
should ask guidance.” 

“ Oh, I do know, ’Titia!” said Miss 
Grace; “but I am letting myself be 
wicked just a little, you know, to relieve 
my mind. I ought to put myself to 
school to make the best of it; but it 
came on me so very suddenly. Yes,” 
she added, “ I am going to take a course 
of my Bible and Fénelon before I see 
John, — poor fellow.” 

“And try to have faith for her,” 
said Miss Letitia. 

“Well, I'll try to have faith,” said 
Miss Grace ; “ but I do trust it will be 
some days before John comes down on 
me with his raptures, — men in love 
are such fools.” 

“ But, dearme! ” said Miss Letitia, as 
her head accidentally turned towards 
the window; “ who is this riding up? 
Gracie, as sure as you live, it is John 
himself! ” 

“John himself!” repeated Miss 
Grace, becoming pale. 

“ Now do, dear, be careful,” said Miss 
Letitia. “Tl just run out this back- 
door and leave you alone ;” and, just as 
Miss Letitia’s light heels were heard 
going down the back steps, John’s 
heavy footsteps were coming up the 
front ones. (To be continued.) 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


BY GEORGE M. STEELE. 


Wuen Asa Whitney, nearly 
twenty-five years ago, began to agi- 
tate the project of a railroad from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean, everybody was interested 
and entertained, —just as everybody 
is interested and entertained by the 
stories of the Arabian Nights. Some 
regarded it as a magnificent joke, like 
@ project of communication with the 
moon. Others saw in it a daring 
conception, not at all unthinkable or 
absurd, and, indeed, quite possible 
and even plausible on paper; but as 
to its practicability — why, that was 
quite another thing. Others still, in 
the fulness of their faith, expected 
that this great miracle of American 
enterprise would hereafter be accom- 
plished, though, of course, not in their 
‘day. If their credulity was laughed 
at, they could fall back on Franklin’s 
extravagant expectation that the 
time would come when the news 
would go from Philadelphia to Bos- 
ton in two weeks. 

Yet I suppose very few of those 
who speculated on the subject had 
any thing like an adequate concep- 
tion of the gigantic difficulties of the 
undertaking. Dreary deserts desti- 
tute of water and of vegetation, 
where, for considerable portions of 
the road, the ties even must be ob- 
tained hundreds of miles away; 
great mountain-barriers, the most 
practicable passes in which are near 
the line of perpetual frost; precipi- 
tous, rocky declivities along narrow 
shelves, on which scarcely a single 
track can be laid, and that in con- 
stant danger, during a part of the 
year, from snow-slides miles in ex- 


tent; cafions and deep defiles, where 
the winter snows are from twenty to 
forty feet in depth, and in which 
leagues of snow-sheds would be in- 
dispensable to uninterrupted travel, — 
these and other difficulties, impossible 
to be appreciated except by practical 
and intelligent engineers, presented 
an array of obstructions such that it 
is no wonder that even those who 
were not accused of lacking faith 
in human capability could only look 
upon the scheme as a remote possi- 
bility. In a pamphlet before me, 
not yet two years old, the impractica- 
bility of the completion of the road 
over its present route is powerfully 
argued, and the disastrous failure of 
the Quixotic project confidently fore- 
told. But, for six or eight months, — 
so long that it has got to be an old 
story,—a marvellous story, to be 
sure, but with a kind of historic 
maturity about it, — for six or eight 
months the great highway has been 
completed; and many thousands of 
persons have been carried over it 
“from sea to sea, and from the river 
to the end of the land.” 

It might be supposed, that, having 
accomplished this marvellous feat, we 
would be content; that one great 
highway across the continent, built 
in defiance of such immense natural 
obstacles, would render us complacent 
and satisfied. It is such an achieve- 
ment as not only to create a new era 
in commerce, but as to perceptibly 
affect the general current of history. 
But this being contented with any 
thing that has been done is not a 
characteristic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Witness the Atlantic Cable. 




















Who in other ages would ever have 
dreamed that a second line would be 
thought of for a hundred years? 
But, lo! we have already three cables, 
and projects for several others! So 
now of the continental railways. In- 
stead of regarding this one as having 
met the great want, we are more 
clamorous for two or three additional 
roads than we were for the first. It 
was naturally thought, that if the 
central route, directly between the 
central points of trade in the East 
and in the West, encountered obsta- 
cles insuperable to any thing below 
the utmost enthusiasm of faith, the 
southern, by reason of the still larger 
spaces of sparsely or not at all in- 
habited country through which it 
must pass, and the northern, for 
partly the same reason and partly 
because of the higher latitudes, would 
prove still more formidable and un- 
likely enterprises. Why, then, when 
the pressing necessity has once been 
met at tremendous outlay, proceed, at 
still greater and more extravagant ex- 
pense, to achieve that for which there 
can now be only an inferior demand ? 

It is urged, in behalf of the North- 
ern Pacific, that it will open up vast 
regions of inhabitable territory, rich in 
the fertility of the soil, and abounding 
in mineral wealth; that it will not 
only shorten the distance from ocean 
to ocean, but that it will bring us 
within a thousand miles or more of 
ocean navigation nearer the Asiatic 
commercial centres; that the demand 
for it is scarcely in any degree dimin- 
ished by reason of the completion of 
the Central and Union lines; and 
that, by reason of the milder climate, 
and the lower elevation of the moun- 
tains, the engineering difficulties are 
less, and the facilities for construct- 
ing and operating the road are 
greater. 
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It was not unnatural to infer, that 
the climate all along this preferred 
route would prove to be of a forhidding 
character. The high northern lat- 
itude, and the extent and altitude of 
the mountain regions, would seem to 
necessitate this conclusion. But, to 
the surprise of nearly all who have 
investigated the subject, the various 
explorations have entirely dissipated 
these notions, at least so far as the 
principal portions of the country are 
concerned. In the eastern part of 
Minnesota, perhaps, the rigor of the 
winters had not been seriously over- 
estimated. From Lake Superior to 
the Mississippi River, the climate re- 
sembles that of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Northern New York; though, 
on account of the dryness of the at- 
mosphere, there is less depth of snow. 
But here are no mountain ranges, and 
the line of the road is over vast plains, 
the highest points of which are only 
a few hundred feet above the level of 
the lake. After the line leaves the 
Mississippi, and more and more as it 
goes towards the mountains,the climate 
becomes milder. It is found that the 
isothermal line of mean summer tem- 
perature, of 65° Fahrenheit, which 
runs through the interior of Michi- 
gan, and south of the centre of Wis- 
consin, bends northward in the latter 
State, crossing the St. Croix a few miles 
above its entrance into the Mississippi, 
passes the latter river at Crow Wing, 
over a hundred miles north-west of 
St. Paul, and continues on into Brit- 
ish America, till it reaches a point 
more than two hundred and fifty miles 
north of the international boundary. 
The line of mean annual temperature, 
of 50°, running through Central Ohio 
and Indiana, entering Illinois eighty 
miles south of Chicago, and passing 
north-westerly through Iowa, leaves 
Nebraska far to the south-west, bounds 
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in a large part of Dacotah and all of 
Montana within a belt of climate quite 
as warm as the central and southern 
portion of the States mentioned. This 
fact, together with the more moderate 
elevation of the mountain region, 
makes the difficulties from cold and 
snow over these highland ranges far 
less serious than those already over- 
come by the Union and Central Pa- 
cific, farther south. In considerable 
portions of this large region, cattle and 
horses left to themselves manage to 
obtain subsistence without being fed 
or housed. This amelioration contin- 
ues increasingly to the Pacific Coast. 
At Puget Sound, 47° N., the mean 
annual temperature differs but little 
from that of Norfolk, Va. This mild 
character of the climate extends to 
the north, so that wheat is said to 
mature in the latitude of 60° N., or 
seven hundred miles beyond our na- 
tional boundary. 

The productiveness of immense re- 
gions contiguous to the line of the 
projected road, and their capability of 
sustaining vast populations, claim our 
attention. The bugbear of the “ Great 
American Desert” has in a vague way 
invaded all this portion of our country, 
as well as the parts south of it, in 
many minds filling up nearly all the 
space between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains, and between the 
Gulf and Hudson’s Bay. Says Mr. 
Schoolcraft, “‘ It has been the error of 
geographers, from A.D. 1600, that 
all of North America beyond certain 
latitudes is filled with Serbonian bogs 
and Cimmerian darkness.” Yet some- 
how the lines of this terrible region 
have steadily contracted with the ad- 
vance of civilization, till half a dozen 
great States of incalculably productive 
resources have already been formed 
out of these reputedly worthless re- 
gions. To the sterility of the desert 
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has been added, in the regions of which 
I am speaking, the supposed intefsity 
of an almost Arctic winter on the 
plains; while the mountains beyond, 
nearly impassable, rugged, hard, rocky, 
and still more cold, filled up the re- 
maining space to the Pacific. But, 
little by little, it has come to be known, 
that most of the country along the 
proposed railroad line from the Lakes 
to the Pacific is of better average 
productiveness than in the portion of 
the country east of the Lakes, and 
north of Pennsylvania; while much of 
it is of very great fertility, and capable 
of sustaining an immense population. 
The northern portion of Minnesota is 
already noted as among the most pro- 
lific wheat-producing countries in the 
world; while for grazing purposes, 
and the raising of stock, it is unsur- 
passed. From Lake Superior to the 
Mississippi, it abounds in forests of 
valuable timber. West of the river 
the forests diminish, though amply 
sufficient ; and the fine prairie lands 
are in large proportion. The whole 
country is well watered, and the cli- 
mate exceedingly salubrious. 

West of the Red River of the 
North, which separates Minnesota 
from Dacotah, the poorest portion of 
the plain is found. The vestiges of 
the “terrible desert” are in this 
region. The uncultivable lands are 
embraced in the Céteau des Prairies, 
the Plateau du Céteau du Missouri, 
and in those occasionally sterile tracts 
known as Mauvaises Terres. The 
Céteau du Missouri is an elevated, 
barren, gravelly plain, east and north- 
east of the Missouri River, and stretch- 
ing along nearly parallel with it, most 
of the way from Nebraska to the Can- 
ada line. It is from fifteen to forty 
miles wide. The Mauvaises Terres 
range along nearly east and west, 
constituting a crest, or divide, between 
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the Yellowstone and Platte Rivers. 
They occur at intervals through some 
four hundred miles, but are entirely 
south of the line of the road. With 
these exceptions, all this portion of 
- the country to the Rocky Mountains 
is described by Gov. Stevens (“ Pa- 
cific R. R. Explorations,” vol. xii.) as 
being not unlike the drier portions, or 
steppes, of Northern Europe and 
Southern Russia, which are considered 
very fair agricultural districts, and 
capable of sustaining as large a pop- 
ulation as is now found in the whole 
of New England. Much of the country 
is admirably adapted to grazing; and 
cattle-raising may be carried on here 
to an unlimited extent. Says Gov. 
Stevens (“Pacific R. R. Explorations,” 
vol. xii. p. 233), “There is but little 
country between the Red River of the 
North and the Mouse River, which 
is not adapted to almost continuous 
settlement. . . . I have tosay, there- 
fore, that over this country you can 


plant farms of from one hundred and 
sixty to six hundred and forty acres, 
furnishing all the arable and grazing 
land required to make agriculture 


profitable.” The valley of the Yel- 
lowstone, the most important tribu- 
tary of the Missouri, itself navigable 
for more than two hundred miles from 
its junction with the latter, abounds 
in valuable agricultural land. Lieut. 
Saxton (“Pacific R. R. Reports,” vol. 
i. p. 264) describes the country as 
“extremely fertile, a fine hunting- 
range, and full of game ; innumerable 
herds of buffalo extending in every 
direction as far as the eye could 
reach.” 

The Rocky Mountains would, of 
course, be expected to furnish only 
sterile, rugged masses of upheaved 
land. But even here, as we are in- 
formed by Gov. Stevens and other 
explorers, there are numerous beauti- 
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ful and fertile valleys; while within 
the mountain belt “numerous rich 
prairies are met with, and the hills 
themselves are often covered with a 
fertile soil.” In the very heart of the 
mountain, says Mr. Lambert, another 
explorer, there are “thousands of 
square miles” of valuable land. In 
the valleys of the upper tributaries 
of the Columbia, “there are over 
eleven thousand square miles of tilla- 
ble land of the richest kind;” while 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
east of the Cascade Range, — though 
here there are some doubtful tracts, — 
and especially between the latter and 
the Pacific, there is an abundance of 
fertile territory, much of it ranking 
among the richest in the world. Then 
there is, at intervals, an immense sup- 
ply of excellent timber, — thousands 
of square miles occupied by vast for- 
ests, which, especially on the Pacific 
Slope, furnish the most valuable lum- 
ber in the world. The mineral re- 
sources, too, are apparently inexhaust- 
ible, and have already attracted to 
the territories more than fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Probably more 
than a hundred and sixty million 
dollars’ worth of the precious met- 
als have already been taken from 
the mines of Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, since 1862. Scarcely less 
important than the deposits of gold 
and silver are the supplies of coal, 
which are found in great quantities at 
various points on the route, and at in- 
tervals not far removed from each 
other. 

Gov. Stevens was of the opinion, 
that of the whole distance from the 
Red River to Puget Sound, only one- 
fifth part is uncultivable country ; and 
this one-fifth is made up, in part, of 
the mountain ranges or highlands, 
whose slopes are covered with valua- 
ble timber, and are more valuable, 
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perhaps, than the arable prairie por- 
tions. It appears, after making all 
allowances which the most unfavorable 
reports justify, for unproductive soil 
in the region between the Red River 
and the Rocky Mountains, in the 
mountains themselves, and in the 
region between the Rocky and Cas- 
cade Range, there is still left, in the 
immediate vicinity of this route, and 
tributary to it, enough valuable and 
richly productive territory to make 
half adozen States as large as Mis- 
souri, and capable of supporting a 
population as large as the whole pres- 
ent population of the United States. 
Besides this, there is the great Red- 
River country in British America, of 
which we have recently been hearing 
such exciting political stories. But 
this political interest is a small part 
of that which attaches to this region. 
Here is a country lying contiguous to 
our own, the natural outlet of which is 
through it, comprising five hundred 
thousand square miles of habitable 
territory, with a climate not more se- 
vere than the northern half of New 
England and New York, abounding 
in streams and lakes, and certain to 
become a populous region at no dis- 
tant day. There are already fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. There are, it 
is estimated, more than eleven mil- 
lions of acres of arable land of the 
first quality, with a still larger area 
of lands adapted to grazing. Large 
lakes and water courses facilitate the 
communication between all parts of 
this great, rich region, and, with the 
other advantages, indicate a future 
population of many millions. Whether 
this important territory is destined to 
become an integral portion of our 
own Union is uncertain, though this 
is by no means unlikely; but its im- 
portant commercial relation to us is 
in no respect problematical. Already 


the railroad from St. Paul is rapidly 
creeping up in that direction; and, 
sooner than most can now estimate, 
we shall be in familiar intercourse, 
by rail-car and steamboat, with these 
remote settlers. 

It has been supposed that the 
mountain ranges, together with the 
immense obstructions of snow, en- 
hanced by the higher northern lati- 
tude, presented such engineering dif- 
ficulties as have not elsewhere been 
overcome. These obstacles have 
wonderfully diminished as more 
thorough explorations and more ac- 
curate surveys have been made. 
We have already seen the extraordi- 
nary relative mildness of the climate, 
as indicated by the isothermal lines, 
We have also to add to this the lower 
elevation of the mountains here than 
farther south. The fact has come 
now to be well understood, that the 
snows are not so deep, nor the ob- 
structions from them so great, on the 
mountains in Montana and Wash- 
ington Territories, as along the line 
of the Union Pacific; and they are 
not of such a character there, as up 
to this time to form any serious 
trouble in the running of trains. 

On the northern route there are 
but two principal summits. On the 
Union and Central Pacific, engineer- 
ing skill has not been at all baffled, 
though it has had to overcome the 
obstacles of four principal summits, 
the lowest of which is about a thov- 
sand feet higher than the highest on 
the northern route; and the highest 
of these elevations is about three 
thousand feet higher than the utmost 
elevation which the northern road 
will be required to surmount. Ac- 
cording to careful estimates, the rise 
and fall in the whole length of the 
latter will be eleven thousand feet 
less than in the former. Nor are the 
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ients at all formidable, even in 
the neighborhood of the highest 
crests. ‘The head-waters of the Mis- 
souri and the Clark, flowing in 
different directions, in their various 
branches interlock among the valleys 
of the mountain ranges, and are 
sometimes found in close proximity. 
A singular fact is related by Lieut. 
Roberts, in his report of the charac- 
teer of the Deer Lodge Pass. Some 
parties, in gold-mining in this region, 
had dug a ditch across the summit. 
The ditch at the apex of the divide 
was only eighteen feet deep. 
Through this they carried the waters 
of the Divide Creek, a tributary of 
the Missouri, across to the west side, 
where it was used in gold-washing, 
and the waste water passed into the 
streams which flow to the Pacific. 
This, the military and scientific in- 
vestigator descends from his diguity 
to facetiously represent as “highway 
robbery.” But it illustrates the fa- 
vorable character of the pass. 

In chief-engineer Johnson’s report 
of 1867, in which he has added his 
own observations and extensive stud- 
ies of the region to the intelligence 
derived from the government surveys 
by Gov. Stevens and Lieut. Mullan, 
Cadet’s Pass is represented as the 
most eligible point for crossing the 
main ridge of the mountains. This 
is, by the most reliable measure- 
ments, six thousand one hundred 
and sixty-seven feet above the ocean 
level. The construction of a tunnel 
a little more than two miles in length 
will lessen the elevation eight hun- 
dred and thirty feet; giving for the 
highest elevation of the railway 
above the sea, five thousand three 
hundred and thirty-seven feet, and 
above Fort Benton, the head of steam 
navigation on the Missouri, ninety 
miles distant, only two thousand five 


hundred feet. On the east side of 
the pass, the highest gradient esti- 
mated is only seventy feet a mile, 
and that only for a short distance. 
On the west side the gradients will 
not exceed fifty feet per mile, except 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
main summit, where they may reach 
seventy or seventy-five feet. How 
slight this is may be seen by com- 
parison with other and _ successful 
roads. Even the New-York Central, 
for two or three miles as it leaves 
Albany, has a grade of eighty-one 
feet per mile; the Pennsylvania 
Central, crossing the Alleghanies, 
has grades of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio of one hundred and forty 
feet per mile; while on the Central 
Pacific, from the Valley of the Sacra- 
mento to the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada, a distance of nearly a hun- 
dred miles, there is an average grade 
of ninety feet to the mile. 

More recent surveys, and especially 
the one of last summer by Lieut. 
Roberts, indicate a more eligible 
route still. The Deer Lodge Pass, 
to which I have before referred, has 
an altitude of about five thousand 
feet above the sea, and can be crossed 
without any tunnel. The line up 
the valley of the Yellowstone, and 
from the Jefferson Fork to the sum- 
mit, gives a low average grade; while 
on the west side, even in the highest 
parts, the gradient will not exceed 
fifty feet: and Lieut. Roberts thinks 
that “the whole forty miles from 
Deer Lodge City to the summit can 
be built as cheaply as roads are built 
through prairie countries generally.” 
The Bozeman Pass is five hundred 
feet lower still; but the ascent on 
either side is not so favorable. 

In the Cascade Range, the favorite 
route is that by the pass having the 
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barbarous name of Suoquolmie. 
This has an elevation of three thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-five feet 
above the level of the sea. The sur- 
veys indicate that the passage of 
the Cascade Range may be made at 
this point without encountering any 
formidable obstacles. “There will 
be no deep or expensive excavation 
or tunnelling at the summit or else- 
where; no very high embankments, 
or very sharp curvatures; and no 
gradients exceeding seventy-five to 
eighty feet per mile.” I mention 
these particulars because they show 
that the engineering difficulties, un- 
til recently, and perhaps by many 
up to this time, supposed to be nearly 
insurmountable, are far less than 
those already long since overcome by 
some of our most important rail- 
roads, and especially recently in that 
master-piece of modern enterprise, — 
the Union and Central Pacific. In 
fact, they are scarcely greater, except 
by reason of the greater length of 
the road, than those surmounted by 
almost any considerable line of road 
in any part of the country. It ap- 
pears nearly certain that nearly all 
the embarrassments encountered in 
the line already accomplished, by 
reason of deep defiles with precipi- 
tous sides, may here be avoided. The 
other portions of the route besides 
those I have spoken of present no 
greater difficulties than such as are 
common to prairie country almost 
anywhere. 

The materials for the construction 
of the road are supplied for the 
most part by the country in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Even iron might 
be furnished from the abundant and 
rich ores near some portions of the 
route, and the abundance of fuel; 
but this, I believe, does not enter 
into the calculations of cost. Rocks 
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adapted to the purpose are found 
along most of the line, and in suffi- 
cient quantity. Wood and timber 
of the best quality and in profuse 
quantity exist throughout the line 
of the route, from Lake Superior to 
the Red River, and from the eastern 
base of the Rocky Mountains to the 
terminus of the road. Between Red 
River and the mountains, though 
there is a certain amount of avail- 
able timber, probably a large pro- 
portion of what is used will have to 
be transported a considerable dis- 
tance. 

Another interesting and important 
fact, connected with both the build- 
ing and the running of the road, is 
found in the lines of water commu- 
nication in nearly a parallel direc- 
tion with the general line of the rail- 
way. 

The Missouri River is now navi- 
gated by river steamers to Fort Ben- 
ton, near the Grand Falls, —a dis- 
tance of two thousand five hundred 
miles from its junction with the Mis- 
sissippi. Several of its branches are 
also navigable to a limited extent. 
This navigation, especially upon the 
Yellowstone and the upper Missouri, 
can be greatly increased. 

On the Pacific side, the Flathead 
and Clark Rivers, even in their upper 
portions, nine months in a year are 
navigable for small steamboats ; while, 
lower down, the Clark and also the 
Columbia Rivers afford ample means 
of water communication to the 
ocean. “Within ninety miles of 
the main crest of the mountains, on 
the west side, are the navigable wa- 
ters of the Bitter Root branch of 
Clark’s River; and from this point an 
improvement by short canals and 
locks, in some half a dozen places 
only, extends the navigation to the 
Pacific. All of these rivers have a 
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remarkably uniform flow. Their 
waters are kept up in the months of 
July and August, after the effect of 
the winter and spring rains has 
passed off, by the melting of the 
snows — the more elevated 
ranges.” 

The following table will show, that 
by constructing connecting lines of 
rail between navigable waters, 
amounting in all to a little more 
than eight hundred miles, transporta- 
tion by steam can be effected from 
ocean to ocean. 

Water. 
From Lake Superior to the Mis- 

souri River . 

From the Missouri River to the 

Great Falls . ° 
From Great Falls of the Missouri 

to Flathead River, crossing the 

mountain 
From Flathead River to foot of 

Rend d’Oreille Lake . 

From Rend d’Oreille Lake to Fort 

Taylor on Lewis’s Fork .  . 
From Fort Taylor on Lewis’s Fork 

to Portland . wi % 


Total miles 


Rail. 


225 


900 


The distances from our great com- 
mercial cities to the Pacific Coast will 
be greatly reduced by this route. 
From San Francisco to Chicago by 
the great railroad already completed, 
according to apparently reliable esti- 
mates, it is two thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-eight miles. From 
Puget Sound to Lake Superior it is 
reckoned at one thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles, and to 
Chicago by way of St. Paul, one 
thousand nine hundred and six miles. 
If we made allowance, under the rule 
adopted by engineers, for reducing 
rise and fall to horizontal distance, 
the difference of eleven thousand feet, 
before referred to, equals two hundred 
and ten miles; making an actual 
difference of seven hundred and fifty 
miles to Chicago, and of about eight 
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hundred and eighty miles between 
the ocean and the Lakes direct. 

The following tabular statement of 
distances between San Francisco by 
the central route, and Puget Sound 
by the northern, and the eastern 
centres of trade, was presented to the 
New-York Chamber of Commerce 
by W. B. Ogden, Esq., late President 
of the North-western Railway :— 


Miles. 
- 2,448 
- 1,906 
- 2,845 
- 1,981 
- 2,685 
+ 2,200 
- 8,417 
- 2,892 


. 8,484 
. 2,942 
. 3,219 
. 2,819 
. 3,271 

2,729 


Dg. 
542 


Chicago to San Francisco 
“« —™ Puget Sound 
St. Louis to San Francisco . 
“« — & Puget Sound 
Cincinnati to San Francisco . 
” “ Puget Sound . 
New York to San Francisco . 
s “ Puget Sound . 
Boston to San Francisco 
“ Puget Sound . 
Baltimore to San Francisco . 
“ Puget Sound 
Philadelphia to San Francisco 
“ Puget Sound 


364 
485 
525 
542 
400 


542 


We are to remember that the loco- 
motive meets the steamboat almost 
midway of the continent; and that, 
by means of the Great Lakes, the 
canals, and the St. Lawrence, there 
is easy water communication with 
the Atlantic sea-board cities. Im- 
provements now in contemplation 
will in no great length of time 
doubtless enable us to ship cargoes 
from the head of Lake Superior to 
European ports without breaking 
bulk. This will then become the 
most eligible route for Asiatic com- 
merce, not for our own land alone, 
but for all Western Europe. 

It is not known by everybody, 
though perhaps most people have 
been told of it several times, that, for 
all purposes of navigation, Puget 
Sound is nearer the great Asiatic 
marts than is San Francisco. Even 
if the vessels going out from the 
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Golden Gate took their course di- 
rect for Hong Kong or Shanghai, 
they would, by reason of the longer 
degrees of latitude farther south, 
scarcely have less sailing than by 
bending round more to the north. 
But, in point of fact, the prevailing 
winds and ocean currents of the 
’ Pacific are such that vessels from 
Asia find their most eligible route 
bringing them within fifty miles of 
the entrance to Puget Sound; thus 
making by the Northern Pacific, 
when completed, a saving of nearly 
a thousand miles of ocean navigation. 
This, added to the diminution of dis- 
tance overland already alluded to, 
gives us a route from our Eastern 
cities to the coast of Asia shorter 
than any other by about fifteen hun- 
dred miles. When this road shall be 
in successful operation, the time re- 
quired to reach the Pacific Coast by 
means of it from New-York City 
will not exceed about four days, al- 


lowing an average rate of movement 


of thirty miles an hour. Thence to 
Shanghai, in China, the voyage will 
occupy eighteen to nineteen days, 
at the mean rate of twelve miles an 
hour; making twenty-two to twenty- 
three days in all from New York, — 
a less time than is now occupied in 
making the voyage by the way of 
the Isthmus to San Francisco. 

The journey from London or 
Paris, allowing the same rate of trav- 
el, will be accomplished in a little 
more than a month, and will be still 
further reduced when a continuous 
line of railway is completed to Hali- 
fax or the Gut of Canso. One 
might go from London to Shanghai 
by this route in less than half the 
time it would require to reach the 
same point by way of Alexandria 
and the Red Sea, and in scarcely so 
much as two-thirds the time re- 
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quired to go by the latter route from 
England to Calcutta. It has been 
for years growing more and more evi- 
dent, that through America lies the 
direct and expeditious path between 
Europe and Asia. The importance 
of our continental railroad lines to 
the commerce of the world thus be- 
comes conspicuous. An English 
writer says, “It is believed that 
the amount of direct traffic which 
would be created between Australia, 
China, and Japan, and England, by 
a railway from Halifax to the Gulf 
of Georgia, would soon more than 
cover the interest on the capital ex- 
pended. ... Vancouver’s Island is 
nearer to Sydney than [is] Panama, 
by nine hundred miles; and, with the 
exception of the proposed route by 
trans-American railway, the latter 
is the most expeditious that has been 
found. ° 

“ By this inter-oceanic communica- 
tion, the time to New Zealand would 
be reduced to forty-two, and to Syd- 
ney to forty-seven days; being at 
least ten less than by steam from 
England vid Panama.” 

A large proportion of the goods 
received by England from China are 
of comparatively small bulk and 
costly quality. Their value is greatly 
enhanced by quick transportation. 
For instance, we learn that the Lon- 
don merchants will pay sixty doilars 
a ton for tea by steamer eighty days 
from Foochow, rather than wait a 
hundred and twenty days for the 
sailing vessels with freights at 
twenty dollars. When the eighty 
days are reduced to forty by direct 
communication through America, we 
may expect a correspondent increase 
in the amount and value of the trade. 
For our own land the advantage 
must be vastly greater. 

It was, doubtless, the most natural 
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course to build the first Pacific rail- 
road where it has been built. With 
the knowledge hitherto acquired, it 
could hardly be otherwise. The 
achievement is worthy of the age and 
the nation; and, though we may dis- 
' pegard the spread-eagle eulogy ex- 
pended on it by vaporing rhetoricians, 
scarcely too much can be said in 
sober praise of it. The Government 
did wisely in lending its credit to aid 
in the construction. No doubt it is 
equally wise in refusing to lend its 
credit to other schemes, and even to 
so important enterprises as additional 
routes for the North and the South: 
though there is little doubt, that, in 
the case of the Northern Pacific, if 
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not of the Southern, the Government 
would find large profit in so doing. 
But there must be a stop somewhere, 
and perhaps it will find no better 
or more satisfactory place than where 
it has now made its stand. The 
munificent grants of land given to 
aid and encourage the enterprise, 
together with the certainty of im- 
mense patronage almost as soon as 
the work can be completed, are call- 
ing into co-operation comprehensive 
capitalists and energetic business-men; 
and we may expect, that, within five 
years at farthest, another great route 
across the continent will be opened, 
another great path for the mighty and 
still growing commerce of the world. 
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(FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO.) 


CHAPTER VIIL 


On the next morning the dreaded 
lecture came; but, in truth, it was 
much more mild than Lulu expected. 
She was in an unusually gentle frame 
of mind, from the sweet remembrance 
of the pleasure she had enjoyed on 
the previous day; and the self-re- 
proaches of her betrothed, who ac- 
cused and justified himself in one 
breath, brought about a more speedy 
reconciliation than she had antici- 
pated. Little Lulu was indeed so 
charming after the ball, in her per- 
fect freshness and beauty, that those 
accusations against himself arose in- 
voluntarily in her presence, though 
they had not stood in the original 
programme of the day. But when 
they took their lessons afterwards, as 
usual, Lulu was still very inattentive. 

The dancing-music was ringing in 


her ears, and she was expected to tell 
about the goddesses of Fate. They 
had never danced ! 

As Altenberg stood upon the stairs, 
taking his leave, Herr Von Marcewsky 
was announced. A charming blush 
rose to Lulu’s face. “Oh, he has 
come to see the birds!” she cried. 
“Take him into papa’s room, Jacob. 
I will come directly ! ” 

“But, Lulu, that is no way to 
receive a visit from a gentleman. 
Papa is not there. Thou wilt not go 
down without thy mother? Why 
dost thou not dismiss him without 
ceremony ?” 

There was the old lordly tone again. 
“Papa knows that his friend, Herr 
Von Marcewsky, is coming; and he 
will certainly return soon. What 
could mamma tell him about the 
birds and flowers?” 

“Then call Aunt Elsbeth. It is 
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not proper for thee to receive a young 
man’s visit alone ! ” 

“Lulu, where are you?” called 
her father’s voice. 

“Tam coming! Adieu, Oswald!” 
she cried, as she sprang down stairs. 
Then the study door closed; Lulu 
had vanished. 

Oswald left the house slowly, in 
deep thought. A jealous pain took 
possession of him. He was dissatis- 
fied with Lulu, with himself, with 
the whole world. Did she make 
teaching hard for him? or had he no 
talent for education? Did he love 
this wild child? or did he love the 
Lulu who would exist at some future 
period, —the woman of his dreams, 
formed by his hand, as it were ? 

At times he was inclined to give 
up all thought of education, and take 
this fair creature to his breast like a 
fresh rose, with all her charms. 


Marriage itself would educate her. 
But could he give up the work of 


education, and thus confess that he 
had been conquered by the little fee- 
ble hands of a young maiden? No: 
she should first learn to obey, to sub- 
mit every thought and wish to him, 
receive mental and spiritual food 
from him alone; the luxuriant vines 
of imagination must be pruned: he 
would be her lord! 

During all this subtle investiga- 
tion, a young couple sat in the bird- 
chamber, chatting together like old 
friends. The professor had left 
them in this seclusion, after a few 
friendly words to his young guest. 
It seemed like a fairy tale to the 
young man, as he looked at the 
maiden, and saw how she talked with 
those twittering, fluttering creatures 
in a language which every bird 
seemed to understand; for the most 
timid flew without fear upon her lit- 
tle white finger, while others plucked 
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at her hair, or perched upon her 
shoulder. It was all like a dream. 
How much had he seen, notwith- 
standing his youth! how many things 
had enticed and allured him in the 
life of the great city at home ! — but 
such fascination as this had never 
surrounded him. It seemed as if 
this charmed retreat must dissolve 
before his eyes, and pass away in 
mist, together with the lovely girl by 
his side. The form of the old man 
seated in that strange apartment, 
divided from them by a glass door, 
seemed to him like that of some en- 
chanter. Of what did he talk with 
his young companion? Well, — she 
chatted, and he listened. His usual 
readiness had left him. He could 
not carry on with her such conversa- 
tion as had already given him the 
reputation of a piquant member of 
society in the saloons of the great 
world. The subjects which were 
there discussed were as strange to 
her as the birds and flowers among 
which he now found himself were to 
him. 

But Lulu considered his embarrass- 
ment very agreeable; his astonish- 
ment and his questions did not amuse 
her, but rather gave delight. 

Oswald never asked questions; 
she never had an opportunity to 
teach him, she was only taught by 
him; and here she could let her 
knowledge of flowers shine out so 
brilliantly! How soon an hour flew 
by, as she led him from one group 
to another! He did not, indeed, re- 
tain the slightest of all her learned 
distinctions, nor did he remember the 
name of a bird or a flower; he was 
only conscious of a voice infinitely 
charming, eyes shining and innocent, 
such as he had never seen, and a 
grace of movement which enraptured 
him. 
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“ What a shame that she is des- 
tined to the melancholy obscurity of 
a citizen’s existence!” he thought, as 
he was going home. “Why is she 
not at least rich? or why do you need 
so much, Hippolytus Von Mar- 
cewsky ? Why do you ruin so many 
horses, and play so willingly and — 
so unfortunately ? 
know how all this has come about! 
Surely I have had no pleasure in it. 
It is well that in this little nest there 
will be no opportunity for extrava- 
gances. Grandmamma may really 
feel easy. At all events, I will go 
very often to the professor's!” So 
ended his wise soliloquy. 

Oh, how did papa’s new friend 
please Lulu! He was the only man 


of whom she did not feel the slightest 
fear, who did not awe her in the least. 
The men whom she was accustomed 
to see every day had each some 
peculiarity, which she involuntarily 


either feared or admired. The sar- 
castic raillery of Uncle Fritz was 
hard to bear; when the organist sat 
at the piano or the organ, the halo of 
a higher being surrounded him; and 
‘then Oswald Altenberg —alas! she 
felt so far below him, she looked up to 
him with a sort of reverence; she 
would have given up a part of her life 
to be able to reach him; but it 
wounded her very deeply that he 
seemed to consider himself so de- 
cidedly a sun, and looked upon her as 
a little faded star. Lovers, in all the 
books she had read in Aunt Elsbeth’s 
room, always took a very low seat at 
the feet of the lady whom they adored. 
How beautiful that must be! She 
admired every thing that these lovers 
did, or that they did not do. They 
were the slaves of their mistresses, and 
sang their charms in verses of every 
possible kind. Was not that real 
love? Could Oswald write a poem 


Indeed, I do not 
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on her? And yet that belonged to 
love; the poets in the books and 
Aunt Elsbeth must know best! In 
Hippolytus she saw a sort of knight, 
who would just fit in to one of these 
romances. How amiably he talked! 
how merry he could be! how child- 
ishly he laughed at the birds! and how 
unrestrainedly could she prattle with 
him! There was no sign of a learned 
man about him. Lulu felt that he 
did not know much more than herself, 
— she had now and then sounded him 
with true womanly skill, —and this 
conviction made her very happy. He 
could never correct her, never censure 
her, never abash her; not one particle 
of anxiety did she feel in his presence. 
And occasionally he said things that 
sounded so pretty, they ought to 
be put in verse immediately. She 
noticed that he was pleased with 
every thing that she said or did; and 
when she was with him, she felt like 
a bird that has escaped from its cage. 
At first the two young people saw 
each other very rarely in the profess- 
or’s house; but it was wonderful how 
often they happened to meet else- 
where! Altenberg’s presence never 
disturbed these meetings, for Lulu 
chatted with perfect freedom with her 
new friend before him. Summer 
favored their meetings; picnics were 
arranged, in which Werner took part 
with his daughter; and they met in 
walks, and in garden concerts. 
Oswald accompanied his betrothed 
on such occasions with secret reluc- 
tance; but he began to say to himself 
again and again, “She is so young, 
she needs now the sunshine of pleas- 
ure; but soon the sunshine of love 
alone will satisfy her!” But it was a 
strange feeling which darted through 
him, when Lulu would suddenly spring 
up, and, with a sweetly pleading 
“Thou wilt allow it, Oswald?” invite 
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her young friend to gather a bouquet 
of field-flowers with her; and the two 
young forms then went on side by side, 
and soon disappeared from his sight. 
How gladly would he have followed 
them! He knew that he might hear 
every word of their conversation, for 
he had smiled often enough at the 
childish talking which went on freely 
in his presence; and sometimes he 
would have given, he hardly knew 
what himself, if he could only talk a 
quarter of an hour about nothing, as 
the young lieutenant did, just for the 
sake of seeing Lulu smile so charm- 
ingly. The time often seemed to him 
endlessly long while such a bouquet 
was gathered! Indeed, they did not 


hurry particularly about it! They had 
not much to say about botanical 
names in this merry seeking and 
finding; but the young girl experi- 
enced the satisfaction of being able 
to instruct her companion, and that 
was a very remarkable pleasure; she 


laughed at him heartily when he 
asked her the name of the simplest 
flower. How sweet and pleasant was 
such intercourse! though she confessed 
in her heart that the society of such 
men as Oswald and papa, who knew 
every thing, would really be much 
more useful to her. 

Werner himself was evidently re- 
joiced at this addition to his circle. 
The cheerful face of his child was 
necessary to his happiness ; and, sinee 
her betrothal, she had often seemed 
more grave than was pleasing to him. 
He esteemed his future son-in-law 
very highly; but doubts sometimes 
arose in his mind whether he was 
just the right man for Lulu. Aunt 
Elsbeth also showed the strongest 
predilection for Hippolytus, — that 
amiable youth, who so promptly 
picked up her ball of yarn or her 
knitting-needle, never forgot to in- 
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quire for her health, and hastened to 
offer her his arm whenever they came 
to a steep place in their walks. His 
fine face and chivalrous bearing re- 
minded her forcibly of her favorite 
heroes of romance. His very name 
charmed her. Frau Ernestine was 
the only one who maintained a more 
than cool reserve towards the de- 
scendant of that woman who had 
once possessed the heart of her hus- 
band; and in this respect, also, she 
was Altenberg’s silent ally. Never 
did an invitation to enter her house 
pass her lips; and thus the visits of 
Hippolytus were confined to the pro- 
fessor’s room and the garden. All 
the manifest attempts of the young 
man to change this coldness to friend- 
liness were in vain; the aversion of 
the mother seemed to increase with 
the interest of the daughter. Not 
a word of reproach or of warning fell 
upon Lulu, however. Frau Ernestine 
had vowed, in that hour she had spent 
in her husband’s study, never to 
speak of Werner’s protégé; but she 
almost wished that the cloud which 
was seen at times on Oswald’s brow 
might develop into a storm, so that 
she could say, “See how that woman 
still brings misfortune upon us, and 
what reason I have to hate her for- 
ever!” 

The lessons between Lulu and her 
betrothed had by no means ceased in 
the mean while; but she was no 
longer heedless as she used to be. 
She was friendly and attentive, al- 
most without exception; and a slight 
jealous pang smote the heart of 
Altenberg, as he thought that not he, 
but another, had wrought this change. 
Hippolytus appeared more frequently 
than ever in the room of his fatherly 
friend, without exciting the wonder 
of any one but Frau Ernestine; and 
Lulu’s old friends thought it very 
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natural that she should sit with him 
among the birds and flowers, or 
wander with him through the garden. 
Her father thought it was very 
agreeable to work when he could 
hear the sound of clear, human voices 
mingling with the chirping of birds; 
and now and then Lulu’s silvery 
laugh arose, or Hippolytus, with his 
fine tenor, sang half aloud some 
popular song which he had heard 
from “grandmamma.” Then, indeed, 
the pen of the professor rested, and 
his thoughts floated away, over- 
whelming his heart with the tide of 
memory; the-water rose and fell 
about the lonely fisherman’s cot, and 
she, with her enchanting voice and 
magic eyes, “spake to him” 
and “sang to him.” 

Sometimes the two children, as 
Altenberg always called them, read 
together. Lulu took her exercises, 


which she could not prepare alone, to 


him; “but Oswald must not know 
it!” she softly pleaded. 

Then they sat down together in 
the professor’s study, — the girl on the 
old sofa, and Hippolytus in a chair 
by her side. The dark, manly head 
was close to Lulu’s fair hair; and his 
eyes, wandering from the book, rested 
on the little rosy face before him, 
which was bent over her book, with 
an expression of the most intense 
eagerness. His assistance was cer- 
tainly not very valuable; for he 
seemed to be at home only in Italian, 
which language his “ grandmamma ” 
spoke like her mother-tongue, he said. 
It was the scene between Sophia and 
Sargino over again,—a_ sportive 
teaching and learning, the prettiest 
picture which one could see. Amid 
smiles and jests was the work begun, 
amid smiles and jests was it ended. 

On a mild autumn afternoon, Lulu 
sat with her young friend on the 
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veranda, by the door of the study. 
Altenberg could not come until even- 
ing; as a distinguished scholar, pass- 
ing through the town, had requested 
the pleasure of his society. Hippo- 
lytus had just told her the history of 
his lonely youth, his little tricks in 
the corps of cadets, also a few — but 
only a few — episodes from the “ Jour- 
nal of a Lieutenant;” and then had 
spoken rather mysteriously of all 
sorts of unfulfilled and unattainable 
wishes: and, brushing away the 
smoke of his cigarette with his hand, 
that it might not blow over to her, 
for the first time he appeared some- 
what sad. Lulu looked upon him in 
surprise. Never had he looked so 
handsome to her. This touch of 
melancholy was so well suited to his 
fine features, and — woman’s heart is 
so foolishly compassionate ! 

“T was alone also,” she said, with 
a desire to comfort him. “It must be 
beautiful to have brothers and sisters!” 

“ At least a sister, to whom we could 
tell every thing!” 

“Or a brother,” she said softly. 

The young man turned hastily to- 
wards her, and, flinging away his cig- 
arette, cried passionately, “ Fraulein 
Lulu, take me for your brother!” 

She started, almost in terror. A 
deep blush spread over checks and 
brow. She hesitated a moment, but 
then answered with a smile, “Do you 
need a sister?” 

“Do I need her!” said the lieu- 
tenant inthe most solemn voice. “I 
have so many secrets which I could 
confide to no one but a sister; for we 
should naturally tell each other every 
thing.” 

“That is a matter of course. Well, 
I think that Altenberg and papa will 
allow it.” 

“ But it is not necessary to ask any 
one about a brother, I think.” 
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“T must certainly ask papa. Ihave 
never had a secret from him.” 

“Then tell no one else.” 

“Shall I go to papa at once ?” 

“ You know, Fraulein Lulu, that this 
is his strict hour for study, and he 
does not like to be interrupted. Tell 
him afterwards, and confess to me now, 
before all things, whether you would 
like to have me for a brother?” 

“Yes!” 

“Give me your hand on it!” 

A little, warm hand, not entirely 
quiet, was hesitatingly laid in his. 

Hippolytus drew it to his lips, and 
then bent a little to look into Lulu’s 
drooping face, and whispered, “ But 
brothers and sisters must say ‘ Thou’!” 

“Ts that absolutely necessary?” she 
asked, smiling and confused. 

“ Have you ever known a sister who 
addressed her brother as ‘ You’ ?” 

“No, indeed !” 

“Then let my fair little sister try 
once: she need only say,‘ Dear Hip- 


polytus, do thou bring me yonder 
rose.’ ” 
Blushing again and again, she laugh- 


ingly repeated his words. He sprang 
up, and rushed away to pluck the 
flower; then he sank on one knee be- 
fore her, handed her the rose, and 
said, “ Little sister, I adore thee!” 

It was really very easy to say “thou,” 
—so easy that Lulu wondered at it 
herself; and, when quarter of an hour 
had passed, she could hardly under- 
stand that there had been a time when 
she called her new brother “ You.” 
“ Now thou must make confession to 
me, of two kinds,” said Lulu, as they 
were walking up and down the garden 
together. 

“ Any thing that thou wilt.” 

“T would like to know whether thou 
hast ever—loved any one — except 
thy grandmamma — and thy relatives 
generally — I mean a woman; for that 
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is so interesting. And then—thou 
must tell me what is the greatest 
desire of thy heart, the fulfilment of 
which thou didst declare impossible.” 

The young lieutenant hesitated a 
moment before he answered in a some- 
what unsteady voice, “I have never 
yet really loved —that is, what is 
called actually loving. Why, I have 
liked to see a pretty face now and 
then, sister dear. What is love?” he 
continued with pathos. “I believe it 
is best not to rush into this passion. 
It is not well even to talk about it. 
As for that wish which distresses me, 
and which may cause my ruin if it is 
not fulfilled ” — 

“ What dost thou mean?” she in- 
terrupted in horror. “ What is it?” 

“Besides the longing to pay my 
debts, it is —a yellow-dun horse, — a 
horse, a noble, beautiful animal, in- 
stead of my tiresome nag; and, un- 
fortunately, grandpapa has declared 
he will not give me another horse 
until I-learn to ride more reasonably, 
or until I become a captain!” 

“A yellow-dun horse?” repeated 
Lulu thoughtfully. “How much does 
such an animal cost? I have not the 
least idea.” 

“Tt is in reality a trifle, —at the 
most, thirty or forty louis d’or.” 

Lulu became very pale, and gazed 
at him with her eyes wide open. 
“ But, I pray thee, dost thou call that 
a trifle?” 

“ What is it, then? A singer would 
earn it by singing three songs; a 
writer would shake it out of his 
sleeve!” 

“A writer? Dost thou really be- 
lieve that ?” 

“There is no doubt of it.” 

“ Wouldst thou be very happy if thy 
steed should be given to thee? And 
then — do not be angry, dear brother, 
that I say this—thou wouldst not 
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incur any more debts, nor ever play 
again ; for is it not true that you play 
a little now and then?” 

“T believe — but it is only a little 
necessary diversion after the labors 
and exertions of the service. But to 
contract debts when in possession of 
such a horse is out of the question, 
upon my honor!” he protested. 

Lulu walked along by his side, 
silent and thoughtful. It was cool; 
for the sun had just set, and the 
autumn twilight was falling upon the 
garden. The lamp in her father’s 
study glimmered through the vines 
at the window, and showed her a tall, 
manly form just stepping upon the 
veranda. 

“Oswald is coming!” she said. 

“We will not play brother and sis- 
ter before him,” whispered Hippolytus 
quickly. 

Lulu nodded, and hastened towards 
her betrothed. She hung upon Alten- 
berg’s arm with greater tenderness 
than usual. What would he say to 
her new brother? She was suddenly 
oppressed by a vague feeling of hav- 
ing committed a wrong towards him. 
This was her first secret from him. 


“ Aunt Elsbeth, do you really be- 
lieve a writer can earn much money ? 
How much has Johanna Schopen- 
hauer, or Henrietta Hanke, or Frau 
Von Wolzogen, or any of your favor- 
ites, received?” asked Lulu one 
‘day. 

“That depends upon the size of the 
book, my child, upon the publisher, 
and the newspapers. I cannot esti- 
mate it for thee. But, as I think 
that merit must be rewarded accord- 
ing to the merit, I say that gold has 
been showered at their feet. But 
why do you ask? Do you wish to 
write, foolish little one?” 

And Aunt Elsbeth drew the young 
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maiden into her arms with great ten- 
derness, as she spoke thus. 

“T, auntie? Ah, what could I write, 
indeed? I have never had any ex- 
perience at all. At most, I could only 
tell about the birds and flowers.” 

“ Well, that would be quite in keep- 
ing with the taste of the present day. 
You know that I do not care much 
for such things myself. To suit me, 
a book must contain a regular love 
experience, and hard trials; it must 
have something about consumption, 
or, if possible, of poison, or — perfect 
renunciation.” 

“Then you think that people would 
listen to stories about the birds and 
flowers? They would, indeed, be very 
different from these sad love stories; 
for love tales concerning the birds and 
flowers are mostly merry.” 

“The public would surely accept 
them; but I prefer those old stories, 
over which we can weep a little.” 

The entrance of the mother inter- 
rupted the conversation. “ Altenberg 
is waiting for you,” she said to her 
daughter. “He seems quite impa- 
tient.” Lulu thoughtfully left the 
room. 

Frau Ernestine seated herself as if 
exhausted. Her face wore such a 
restless, troubled expression, that Aunt 
Elsbeth anxiously cried, “ What is the 
matter? What have you to say to 
me? What has happened?” 

“Nothing has happened yet, but 
something dreadful will happen,” was 
the answer, uttered in a violent tone. 
“ Lulu will make us all unhappy with 
her levity and her childish ways; and 
Werner is helping her on! Have 
none of you any eyes? Do you not 
see that the child will lose her be- 
trothed? What has it availed that I 
have forbidden that youth to cross my 
threshold? My husband opens his 
doors to him, and they meet freely 
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everywhere. It is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them that they cannot do so 
in my presence. 
to complain, but I see how he suffers. 
What a misfortune for our child, and 
for us all, that the descendant of that 
wretched woman ever entered our 
house! I must speak to my husband 
about it; and yet I have not the 
courage. Will you do it for me, Els- 
beth ?” 

“Undertake a conversation of that 
kind? That would be an impossibility 
indeed, or — a wrong,” replied Elsbeth 
quietly. “ And, besides, what will you 
really demand from him? What wrong 
has been done up to this time? Why 
will you startle Lulu from her innocent 
unconsciousness, and forcibly separate 
the two children? Is not separation 
the best means to call out an affection 
which has never before existed? The 
less notice you take of them, the bet- 
ter it will be for Lulu. And, even 


supposing that her heart is really 


awakened now, could you check the 
feeling which has drawn her to such 
a fresh, youthful companion? Or 
would your child be happy if you 
should violently press her into another 
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path? She did not love her betrothed 
when she became his bride, and Os- 
wald has not taken the right means, 
in his intercourse with her, to awaken 
her slumbering love; he torments the 
child, in my opinion. Lulu may yet 
learn to love him; for, like every true 
woman, she will finally be drawn to 
him who inspires her with the greatest 
awe; but they must give her time! 
Men like Hippolytus are agreeable, 
certainly, but seldom dangerous in 
these days, I think, when such in- 
creased demands are made on all 
sides. If you are not careful, now, 
you will be the very one to bring about 
the trouble you are dreading.” 

“And you too! Fritz says the 
same thing to me every day. But I 
cannot allow that you are right. I 
shall talk with Oswald, and do as he 
thinks best. Promise me only this 
one thing, Elsbeth, that you will help 
me bring Lulu to reason; for you 
have so much influence with her! ” 

“Be at ease, Ernestine! I wish for 
Lulu’s happiness with all my heart; 
for my love is as deep as yours. God 
bless her! Let us leave her in peace 
for the present.” 





FEAR AND TRUST. 
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WHEN last beneath the midnight stars I trod, 
An awe fell on me from those depths afar: 
“Great Gulfs of Silence” round each separate star; 
Fathomless distances filled full of God ; 
Heaven beyond heaven, without bound or bar. 
And thus my lips: “Thy love I dare not claim, 
Infinite Heart, whose pulses, like a sea, 
Strike shore of sun and star, yet onward flame, 
Unspent, unbroken, everlastingly !” 
So spake I, by Infinitude oppressed. 
Yet ever wrapt in peace for thought too deep, 
Like some small sea-bird on the waves asleep, 
My steadfast heart all unaware did rest, 
O Father! on the ocean of thy breast! 
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BY 8S. FARRINGTON. 


“Tw the beginning of the thirteenth 
century,” says Matthew Arnold, 
“there appeared in Italy, in the 
beautiful Umbrian country, at the 
foot of the Apennines, a figure of the 
most magical power and charm, — St. 
Francis.” It is he by whom Ernest 
Rénan illustrates Jesus. In him we 
come upon the divinest perfections of 
ournature. He is a saint of the most 
exquisite tenderness, refinement, and 
grace. We may not find him ex- 
empted from the peculiarities of his 
time; yet he stands forth like a 
dream of celestial goodness above 
it, and above all the ordinary re- 
ligious life of the world. Since the 
revelation of human possibilities by 
Jesus Christ, it may be doubted 
whether the character of man has had 
elsewhere a sweeter efflorescence. 

He was born at Assisi, in the year 
1182. His father was a wealthy mer- 
chant. His mother was a quiet woman, 
of noble parentage, religious and de- 
vout. The boy was christened John. 
But the christening did not hold. 
Masculine and mercantile considera- 
tions changed the name to Francis. 
The merchant had business relations 
with France. 

The child was a spontaneous little 
fellow. He was light-hearted and 
lovable. There was sunshine in his 
eye, the wavelets of his hair, and 
pervading his whole nature. His 
father supplied him lavishly with 
money. He gave it as freely as he 
received. He was the source of in- 
numerable good things to his mates. 
So he became their favorite, their best 
fellow, the gladdener of their eyes. 

As a youth, he carried a gay and 


careless heart. Never was a nature 
more efférvescent. His conviviality 
and hilariousness were excessive ; 
and yet there is no detecting even a 
temporary subsidence of his pure 
moral tone. It is said that an im- 
pure expression never fell from an- 
other’s lips a second time in his 
presence. His father often censured 
him, saying that he lived more like 
the son of a prince than the son of a 
merchant. But he was left to have, 
to do, and to be very much as he 
listed. Rarely does one look upon a 
more bright and joyous picture than 
this of the youth of charming St. 
Francis. 

The first break in his happy for- 
tunes came in his twenty-fourth year. 
Hostility arose between Assisi and 
Perugia. He, with several gay com- 
panions, went gallantly into the war. 
In the very first skirmish, they were 
captured, and thrown into prison. 
The reverse was severe. Dejection 
fell upon all except Francis. His 
spirits were still irrepressible. The 
rest often grew provoked at his levity. 
He retorted by declaring that they 
were blind to the fine ludicrous points 
of the situation. His light heart 
supported his comrades, even against 
their will. 

One fellow-prisoner was exceeding- 
ly depressed and irritable. He be- 
came so quarrelsome, that all save 
Francis shrank away from and de- 
spised him. To him Francis turned 
with special sympathy and devotion. 
He became his most tender and heal- 
ing friend. This was, perhaps, the ear- 
liest manifestation of that peculiar 
characteristic — love to the unlovely 
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—which developed in this admirable 
soul, until people said, “This man 
listens to those to whom God himself 
will not listen.” 

All imprisonments in that century 
were severe and abusive in the ex- 
treme. This one lasted an entire 
year. When Francis came forth, he 
was weak, emaciated, scarcely able to 
drag himself along with the aid of a 
staff. Under the native sunshine of 
his soul, he soon regained himself, 
and enlisted for some chivalric war 
adventure. Halting at Spoleto, one 
day, he fell into a thoughtful mood. 
There seems to have been nothing 
morbid about it, but it was in down- 
right earnest. He confessed to him- 
self that he was living without serious 
purpose; that this careless gayety 
would no longer satisfy him; and that 
the present military adventure had 
no further charm. He went back to 
Assisi full of a vague unrest. His 
longings were indefinite, his con- 
sciousness unsatisfactory. Old com- 
rades rallied him on his abstracted 
manner, charged him with being in 
love. He confessed that he was in- 
deed in love, but with an ideal so fair 
and noble, that it could neither be 
realized nor described. His soul was 
swayed by an almost unearthly dream. 
He had conceived of moral perfection. 

He struggled long with himself. 
The sin and misery of the world 
weighed him down. The contrast 
between ordinary religious life and 
the life of Jesus overwhelmed him. 
The whole structure of Christendom 
seemed to need rebuilding. Was he 
competent to it? Could he, like that 
Galilean, make himself of no reputa- 
tion; be the poorest of the poor; de- 
scend to the lowest depths ; give him- 
self utterly to the most abject, thank- 
less, and vile? Not easily. A 
fastidious sensitiveness and delicacy 


forbade. The love of family, of 
friends, and the possibility of some 
easier perfection, forbade. He en- 
tered a wilderness of temptations. 
There are traces of family conflicts, 
of really violent endeavors to keep 
him to the path called sensible. But 
he conquered step by step. One day 
his father, incensed at his course, 
accused him, before the civil authori- 
ties, as one who, under the plea of 
charity, squandered goods not yet his 
own. The magistrates handed the 
case over to the Church. During this 
trial before the ecclesiastics, Francis 
stripped off the garments for which 
he knew he was indebted to his 
father, exclaiming, “Till now I have 
called you my father: henceforth I 


have only the Father who is in 


heaven!” The perfect kindness with 
which he uttered these firm and thor- 
oughly earnest words brought tears 
to all eyes. The presiding bishop 
forgot both the dignity and the busi- 
ness of the occasion, and, falling upon 
the young man’s neck, allowed his 
heart to say, “God and all good 
angels bless you!” Freed now from 
all family considerations, he devoted 
himself with an angelic tenderness to 
the most miserable of his fellow-men. 

Outside of Assisi, and of all Italian 
towns of that period, stood a few iso- 
lated huts, or sheds. They were very 
rough and rude. They were the 
abodes of lepers. These unhappy 
creatures went off upon the grand 
Crusades healthy, enthusiastic, appar- 
ently beloved of God and man. They 
came back covered with this loath- 
some disease. They were believed to 
be objects of divine vengeance. The 
Church had excommunicated them. 
They were cut off from human inter- 
course. To their pitiful abodes Fran- 
cis went, with words of sympathy, and 
deeds of helpfulness. His heart was 



































never 80 light. He sang amid the 
huts. Only the sufiering of others 
prevented his entire content. 


Sometimes, as he went into Assisi, 


his former companions jeered and re- 
viled the nature they could not under- 
stand. Sometimes the idlers pelted 
him with stones, and cried, “Ho, 
Francis, the leper-loving!” Some- 
times he might be found working as a 
common laborer, carrying brick and 
mortar to repair the Church of St. 
Damian in his native city. And some- 
times he wandered off over the delight- 
ful Umbrian hills, singing hymns of 
praise and joy. All nature was to him 
a divine panorama. Into the varying 
moods of weather, day, and season, he 
entered. The very flowers and birds 
and beasts were his brothers. He 
was married, he said. Poverty was 
his bride. All the poor were his 
children. He blessed God for all. 
By and by, Assisi began to bless 
him. Only his own family, to whom 
he was a constant grief and mortifica- 
tion, ever annoyed him more. The 
destitute and the abandoned began to 
venerate him. They showered grate- 
ful benedictions upon his head. To- 
wards such his every deed was kind- 
ness, his tones tender with love. 

A poor leper, suffering intolerably 
with his ulcers, and near his end, be- 
came unmanageable. Francis was 
sent for. “Be calm, be patient, my 
brother,” he said. “ May God give you 
his peace!” “ What,” cried the suf- 
ferer, “can I expect from God? It 
is he who has deprived me of happi- 
ness, of every blessing! How can I 
be patient? God has forgotten me. 
Nobody can endure me.” “Let me 
do for you,” said Francis; “let me be 
your friend. What do you most 
wish?” “Oh! to be cleansed, above 
all things!” returned the man, grow- 
ing rational in that sympathetic 
il 
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presence. Quickly preparing warm 
water and sweet herbs, Francis began 
to bathe the poor fellow with his own 
hands. Deeper and deeper grew the 
leper’s tranquillity. Words of con- 
trition for his recent desperation mur- 
mured from his dying lips. Gently, in 
a perfect heaven of gratitude, he sank 
into the final sleep. No wonder St. 
Francis dreamed that night, and saw 
the cleansed leper coming down upon 
him from glory, saying, “Christ re- 
deemed me through you.” 

Francis was now nearly thirty. 
He had no systematic purpose, no 
zeal for converts. His single aim was 
to be perfectly obedient and truthful. 
So his first disciple was made unex- 
pectedly, and from the most unprom- 
ising social direction. Bernard was a 
rich man. Francis happened to pass 
a night under his roof. The two 
retired in the same apartment. Ber- 
nard seemed asleep. The saint, think- 
ing himself now alone with Him who 
seeth in secret, arose’ from his bed, 
and, kneeling beside it, poured forth 
the pent-up emotions of his being. 
The whole scene was a new revelation 
to the yet wakeful Bernard. He was 
convinced that this man had the 
secret of an infinitely sweeter and 
nobler happiness than he himself 
knew. In the morning, Francis, with 
his pure and happy soul, went his 
way. Only a few days had passed 
before Bernard sought him out, and 
confessed his desire to renounce lux- 
uries and wealth, that he might also 
lead a heavenly life. Francis coun- 
selled him to know his own strength. 
But Bernard persisted, put on the 
garb of poverty, and became his con- 
stant companion. Other disciples 
now straightway followed. They all 
wore gray robes. All vowed to be 
faithful to poverty, never to forsake 
her, never to suffer her to escape. 
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They would never receivé money for 
services rendered. Wherever they 
went, it should be on foot. An injury 
they would never resent. They would 
accept from door to door their daily 
bread. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the fervor, the joy, the spiritual aban- 
don, of these earliest Franciscans. 
Never had the gospel a more perfect 
realization. There is no discipleship 
in Judea more entire and touching 
than this of the thirteenth century, 
amid the villages which lie between 
the Adriatic and the Tuscan seas. 
These men were strict ascetics, indeed ; 
but their hearts were buoyant, and 
they drank in delight from all outward 
things. St. Francis was their life: 
without him they could do nothing. 
With him, under all weathers and 
skies, they went forth barefooted, bare- 
headed, — carrying compassion to the 
poorest in his poverty, to the vilest in 
his degradation. They were not 
preachers, or evangelists, or dogma- 
tists: they were simply tender, human, 
personal friends to such as had no 
friends, Their defect was neglect and 
contempt of the body. This St. Fran- 
cis sought to correct. He told them 
that the only thing of importance was 
to have the heart fixed on God, and 
to be able to manifest his love. “We 
ought,” he said, “to be on our guard 
against a superfluity which is injurious 
both to soul and body; and still more 
ought we to be cautious of excessive 
abstinences, since God will have mercy 
and not sacrifice.” 

He had that mystic sympathy with 
all life which seems Brahminic rather 
than Christian, Oriental rather than 
European. Often, when preaching to 
the people, he would stop for a quaint 
address to birds or animals. Legends 
of this characteristic lingered long. 
Once some larks were chattering in 
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the trees overhead. “My dear sis- 
ters,” he exclaimed, “ you have talked 
long enough: it is my turn now. 
Listen to the word of your Creator, 
and be quiet.” Once to a congrega- 
tion of swallows, he gave this little ser- 
mon: “My tiny brothers, you ought 
always to love and praise your Crea- 
tor for his goodness to you. He has 
given you plumage; he has given 
you wings. Without any care of your 
own, he gives you lofty trees to build 
your nests in. You have no need to 
sow or reap. On all hands ripens 
your food. Therefore give praise to 
your bountiful Creator.” His kind- 
ness to brutes, and their affection for 
him, are abundantly set forth in tra- 
ditions. Francis, surely, is the patron 
saint of every society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. 

At one time, this magical character 
visited the army of crusaders in 
Egypt. A sudden impulse to set 
forth divine love in the midst of the 
Saracens took him over to their camp. 
There was a standing reward for 
every Christian head. It was be- 
lieved that the last had been seen of 
St. Francis. He went forth chanting, 
“Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil.” Being seized, he was dragged 
before the sultan. Allowed to speak, 
the sweetness of his tones, the mild- 
ness of his bearing, the perfect char- 
ity of his discourse, and an entire 
absence of that fanatical Christian 
fierceness to which the Saracens had 
hitherto been accustomed, — this, and 
the subtle effect of his character, so 
impressed the Turkish officers that 
the sultan permitted him to speak 
again and again. He was treated 
with a kindness amounting almost to 
veneration; and, when sent back to 
the Christian camp, the sultan said 
to him at parting, “ Pray for me, that 
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God may enlighten me, and enable 
me to hold firmly to that religion 
which is most pleasing to him.” 
Nobody could dislike St. Francis. 
No words of denunciation are remem- 
bered from his lips. His life was love. 
His mode of action was a rebuke to 
the entire Church, yet the Church 
thanked God for him. The lives of 
his followers put to shame the reli- 
gious orders, the various houses of 
monks and priests; yet even these 
confessed his eminence in goodness. 
Nothing stirred a town like a rumor 
of his coming. It was the signal for 
@ joyous procession, which went forth 
to meet him, waving its green boughs, 
lifting its bright banners, and making 
all things glad with triumphant music. 
The time came when no man in 
France or Italy was listened to as he 
was. The pope seemed quite an in- 
ferior person. St. Peter himself paled 
before St. Francis. He was enshrined 
in the popular heart as perhaps no 
man, while living, has ever been. 
By the time he was forty-two, he 
brought five thousand active co-labor- 
ers to keep Whitsuntide in his pres- 
ence. Ah, had these all been such 
men as he! But when he was gone, 
and they scattered abroad like shep- 
herdless sheep, they became these 
mendicant friars, — the pest and scan- 
dal of the people. Why, one asks, 
does so much depend upon the per- 
sonal presence of these rare, pure 
souls ; so much that world and Church 
alike sigh for; so much that alone 
can make them blest? P 
Some little time before St. Francis’s 
death, he fell into a state of unwonted 
dejection. Perhaps the degeneracy 
already blighting his order — perhaps 
his own health—was the cause. 
His sorrows were not personal: he 
said, “That the humiliation and ten- 
derness of his Lord should avail so 
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little, that his God had yet to suf- 
fer so much before sinful men would 
know and love him, was enough,” he 
felt, “to make the rocks weep.” His 
physical infirmities increased. He 
doubted. whether his own austerities 
had not impaired his usefulness, — 
doubted even “whether he who had 
destroyed himself by excessive devo- 
tions can find mercy in eternity.” 
Sadly he would sometimes say, “I 
have sinned against my brother, the 
ass,” meaning that he had neglected 
the health of his body. His sufferings 
became intense. A pain in the eyes 
was so intolerable, that red-hot irons 
were applied to the palms of his hands 
and the soles of his feet for relief. 
When his end was near, they asked 
him where he wished to be buried. 
“On the Infernal Hill,” he replied, 
“where criminals are executed.” It 
was the 4th of October, 1226. His 
agony was so extreme that he begged 
to be taken from the bed, and laid 
upon the naked earth. He feebly ut- 
tered portions of the psalm beginning, 
“T cried unto the Lord with my 
voice, even unto the Lord with my 
voice.” He then desired two of the 
brethren to sing a hymn which he 
himself had once written. Here is the 
last passage of it: — 

“ Praised be my Lord for our sis- 
ter, the death of the body, from whom 
no man escapeth. Woe to him who 
dieth in mortal sin. Blessed ane they 
who are found walking by thy most 
holy will, for the second death shall 
have no power to do them harm. 

“ Praise ye, and bless ye the Lord, 
and give thanks unto him, and serve 
him with great humility.” 

As Leo and Angelo ceased their 
chant, his lips moved. They knelt to 
catch his parting words. The faint- 
est whisper reached their ears, “ Wel- 
come, sister Death.” 
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They buried him, as he had desired, 
upon the Infernal Hill. As the In- 
fernal Hill it was known no longer: 
henceforth it was “The Hill of Para- 
dise.” Upon it stands now a stately 
church, the ornament of Assisi, rich 
in symbolic adornings, wonderful in 
frescoes by Giotto, that other Umbri- 
an boy, who, like Francis, in the midst 
of poverty dreamed only of the Eter- 
nal Beauty. 

For all lovers of myth and miracle, 
there is quite another picture of St. 
Francis than this realistic one we have 
sketched. Floods of romance strait- 
way rushed upon the memories of this 
charming character. Such is the fate 
of superior excellence. People began 
to tell how, months before he was born, 
@ pauper wandered through the streets 
of Assisi, singing “Peace and Good.” 
It was discovered that he, like the one 
he loved, had been born in a stable. 
There is a certain chapel-door, above 
which one reads to this day, in con- 
vincing Latin, “This chapel was the 
stable of the ox and the ass, wherein 
was born Francis, the mirror of the 
world.” On the night of his birth, 
a few vivid souls recalled that they 
heard angels singing canticles in an 
empty church. Celestial strangers 
were in attendance at his christening ; 
and where they knelt, during the ser- 
vice, they left the impression of their 
knees in the solid marble. Who 
doubts may see the sacred places still. 
It was said the ethereal saint some- 
times vanished through stone walls. 
Unearthly radiance often shone in 
places where he dwelt. Two dead 
men, —one killed by a fall, the other 
drowned, — he raised to life. His soul, 
when he died, was seen ascending to 
heaven like a luminous star, The 
marks of the hot iron applied to his 
hands and feet became proof that he 
had been secretly crucified by celes- 
tial beings, two years before his death. 


Nay, more. He had constantly worn 
the nails in his hands and feet, the 
source of intense agonies, and carried 
an open-and bleeding wound in his 
side two entire years. Testimony of 
eye-witnesses is overwhelming on this 
point. Even the fair and sober-mind- 
ed Neander asks, concerning these 
stigmata, or crucifixion wounds, 
whether, “in certain eccentric states 
of the system, a morbidly over-excited 
fancy might not react on the bodily 
organism,” producing such results? 
After death he re-appeared several 
times, and was seen by various per- 
sons. People doubted; but the pope 
issued a bull, and set the matter for- 
ever at rest. 

The great miracle about St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi was his wonderfully 
pure, loving, divinely sympathetic life. 
It is that which fascinates, inspires, 
and charms all hearts. His was a 
lavish extravagance of love, helpful- 
ness, humanity. He made himself a 
servant. No one ever made real, so 
well, so long, — some twenty years, — 
Jesus’ idea of greatness. In the pres- 
ence of such a life, how vulgar and 
tawdry becomes this impertinence of 
myth and miracle! The significant 
thing is, he could make himself of no 
reputation. He could love the vilest 
of his fellows. He could trust utter- 
ly to the Love that loves us all: to 
that his consecration was entire. And 
how cheerful! In health, his glad 
soul tinted the whole common world 
divinely. He saw God in all, — sun, 
water, wind, fire, hardship, tribula- 
tion. He thanked him for “our sis- 
ter, the death of the body.” His life 
was beatitude, an embodiment of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Beside its sub- 
lime simplicity, into what figures dwin- 
dle all our pompous dignitaries and 
scheming ecclesiastics! Better than 
all Protestant dogmatism is the touch- 
ing character of this Catholic saint. 
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THE POLITICAL LITERATURE OF AMERICA. 


BY EDWARD A. POLLARD. 


THERE are some especial reasons, to 
which. we shall hereafter refer, why 
the political literature of our country 
has been so much neglected by us as 
readers and students. The truth is, 
we are but little informed of it; and 
that, too, notwithstanding the many 
reasons which invite its study, — its 
comparative prominence, its peculiar 
excellence, and the fact that it was by 
a long space the first form and develop- 
ment of our national literature. 

There were obvious national causes 
for this precedence. The American 
mind displayed its earliest activity on 
political subjects; the Colonial period 
was remarkably that of political specu- 
lations. Not only in the Royal and 
Charter governments were reflected 
the contests in the mother-country ; 
but a third and peculiar form of gov- 
ernment in early America — the Pro- 
prietary — was singularly prolific of 
political novelty. In the experiments 
of Locke in Carolina, of Penn in 
Pennsylvania, and of Lord Baltimore 
in Maryland, government was reduced 
to its first principles; and the remark- 
able spectacle was afforded of political 
structures raised in the wilds of Amer- 
ica by minds the most cultivated in 
Europe, and yet in their work as free 
from authority and tradition as at the 
first foundations of society. 

A fondness for experiment may not 
be a happy one in the practical gov- 
ernment of men, as appears to have 
been illustrated in the failure or decay 
of the governments planted in Amer- 
ica by the individual will of distin- 
guished reformers, who appeared there 
in the character of more than feudal 
proprietors. Of the tendency of the 
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experimental mood in politics to stiff 
or over-nice creations, we are reminded 
of Burke’s fine thought, that “Gov- 
ernment was a practical thing, made 
for the happiness of mankind, and 
not to furnish out a spectacle of uni- 
formity to gratify the schemes of vis- 
ionary politicians.” Yet political 
novelty has its uses; and the science 
of government, as every other science, 
is perfected by experimental methods, 
which are at once its signs of activity 
and its conditions of truth. In the 
inventions of government in the new 
trans-Atlantic world, as well as in the 
transportation there of the political 
contests of Europe, the early mind of 
America was thoroughly captivated by 
political speculation. All its habits 
of thought took this direction. There 
was a boundless field opened for politi- 
cal activity, and there was rapid pro- 
gress in,it. Indeed, in the early 
schools of the Colonies, the American 
mind was soon educated to a point in 
the science of politics much in advance 
of the contemporary culture of Europe ; 
and it produced, along with this intel- 
lectual progress, a literature, the vigor 
and even sometime elegance of which 
became the admiration of some of 
the first publicists and statesmen of 
England. 

Of course, the remains of this early 
political literature are very scant. 
Before the Revolution of 1776, few 
books were printed in America; most 
of the school-books came from En- 
gland; and there are traditions of the 
rejoicings of the young “ rebels” over 
Independence, for the peculiar reason 
that unlimited holidays might be ex- 
pected fromthe blockade of the Latin 
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grammars and other literary supplies 
which the mother-country had former- 
ly afforded. The political literature 
of the Colonial period was necessarily 
or conveniently tractarian, taking the 
form of pamphlets and letters, and 
other comparatively light and perish- 
able forms of the press. Yet many 
of them were perishable only in a 
material sense; and the controversial 
pamphlets of Colonial politics, the 
prints of Franklin and Witherspoon 
and Price, the tracts of Adams, the 
“ Farmer’s Letters” of Dickinson, and 
the “Common Sense” of Paine, take 
rank with a literature that in more 
modern times has been thought wor- 
thy of preservation in the best boards 
of the binder’s art, and illuminates 
the libraries of our scholars. 

It would be interesting to collect 
these productions of the Colonial 
period, in a sense more extraordinary 
than that of reclaiming strays and 
fugitives in the general literature of 
our country. The form of literature, 
so far as print and paper is concerned, 
is very insignificant; and in some 
sense the distinction between the 
pamphlet and the book is merely me- 
chanical. Yet this minor literature 
(using the comparative term as only 
that of the printer’s art) attaches some 
peculiarities of style which frequently 
give it a character distinct and sui 
generis. This is remarkably so in one 
form of literature even lesser, me- 
chanically, than the pamphlet, and 
one which was formerly much in fash- 
ion in our politics. 

The modern facilities of the press, 
and the multiplication of its uses, 
have been the occasion of decay of 
what at one time figured largely in 
the communication of ideas, and espe- 
cially those concerning political affairs. 
We refer to the elaborate letter, or 
epistle, in times wherein the means 
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of miscellaneous print were less abun- 
dant, and men were wont to compose 
long dissertations in communications 
to their friends, designed, perhaps, to 
go the rounds of a circle of acquaint- 
ance, and written with an evident 
view to their preservation which but 

little attaches to our modern missives — 
of this sort. Indeed, the modern 
letter has come to be more and more 
of the nature of the telegram, —a 
brief matter of business, an annota- 
tion of wants or wishes as between 
friends and acquaintances; scarcely 
designed for preservation in a literary 
sense, and supposed, after it has per- 
formed its purpose, to be committed to 
the flames or the waste-basket. The 
old elaborate letter, of careful compo- 
sition, written with much of the same 
care and labor as we bestow now on 
a production for the press, has disap- 
peared from our literature; and our 
manuscript missives are now done cur- 
rente calamo, and with but the slight- 
est regard for the graces of style. 
Sometimes, in our day, we find the 
affectation of throwing a long disser- 
tation or essay into the epistolary 
form; but it is a counterfeit of the 
letter proper, and has none of the pe- 
culiarities which made this form of 
literary composition remarkable in 
past times. Then, although the let- 
ter might not be limited to the confi- 
dence of a single correspondent, it 
was yet more exclusive than a modern 
publication in newspaper or book: it 
might be designed for a circle of 
friends or a class of acquaintances, or 
it might be written in view of the pos- 
sibility of being more largely divulged 
in course of time. It aspired, evi- 
dently, to a certain permanence great- 
er than our modern communications 
of the same name; and yet, after all, 
it did not have the breadth of address 
of public print; and we are disposed 
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to regard this curious, and in some 
sense aristocratic, form of the litera- 
ture of our ancestors as a happy and 
interesting medium -between the elab- 
oration of printed discourse, and the 
freedom of the private communication 
of thoughts and sentiments. We 
may add, in passing, that, while re- 
gretting the decay of the letter in 
our more popular and more diffusive 
forms of literature, we are not un- 
mindful of the base imitation of it by 
writers who have merely preserved its 
form, without any thing of the genius 
belonging to it as a distinct species 
of composition; and it is scarcely 
needed to remark how hollow and 
unpleasant is this experiment on the 
literary manners of another age. 

From time to time we have made 
some reclamations from the period of 
the letter in our political literature; 
but, considering the extent of this field 
and its interest, they have been very 
inadequate, and we may be said to be 
yet ignorant of the best part of the 
writings of our pre-Revolutionary an- 
cestors. Beyond the letters of Frank- 
Yn, but little has been rescued from 
what was almost the exclusive depart- 
ment of our literature in Colonial 
times. Much of it must have been 
destroyed in the perishable form of 
manuscript, or has passed beyond the 
region of discovery. Yet there is 
room for research; and we must be 
content here to suggest a new pursuit 
for the ambition of the antiquary and 
the interest of the scholar. 

The Revolution of 1776 — in which 
the Colonies proclaimed their inde- 
pendence in language as vast and im- 
pressive as ever before prefaced the 
arms of any contest — showed, to the 
surprise of the world, the great ad- 
vance which America had made in 
political affairs. We do not propose 
here to refer elaborately to this demon- 
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stration as one of progress in the prin- 
ciples and ideas of political science, — 
its extraordinary discovery of truths 
in the philosophy of the rights of man 
in advance of the age: that is a dis- 
tinct wonder. We only design to re- 
gard the literary aspects of the great- 
est event in the history of America. 
These aspects were at once novel and 
engaging to the European world. A 
country supposed to be rude, which 
was generally thought of on the other 
side of the Atlantic as presenting a 
coarse struggle of early settlers with 
savages; which as yet had no general 
literature of its own, — these wild 
“plantations ” were found suddenly to 
produce men who wrote state papers 
in the English of Addison and Junius, 
who gave lessons of classic eloquence 
to Europe, and who rivalled the most 
cultivated statesmen and orators of 
England in the choice and vigor of 
the language in which they took issue 
on the profoundest questions of gov- 
ernment. It was the time when Jef- 
ferson, “the Pen of the Revolution,” 
illustrated the most difficult virtues 
of literary style; when Henry “spoke 
as Homer wrote;” and when Adams, 
Dickinson, the Lees of Virginia, the 
Rutledges of Carolina, the then youth- 
ful but already wise Madison, and 
others little less notable, adorned the 
revolutionary council, and presented 
the picture of a Congress of a new 
country, summoned on a sudden occa- 
sion, assembled without ceremony, 
having no element of aristocracy what- 
ever in it, and thus making no partial 
representation of the wisdom and cul- 
ture of the nation, yet equal in the 
dignity of its discourse to parliaments 
of the oldest powers of Europe! 
Nothing could be more significant of 
the interest of this discovery and of 
its power of impression, than the trib- 
ute which Lord Chatham paid to the 
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Congress at Philadelphia’ In the 


occasion of making his motion for the | to political science. 


withdrawal of the troops from Boston, | 
this generous and appreciative states- | 
man of England made the following 
extraordinary speech : — 


“ For myself, I must declare and avow, 
that in all my reading and observation, — 
and history has been my favorite study,— 
I have read Thucydides, and have studied 
and admired the master states of the 
world, — that, for solidity of reasoning, 
force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclu- 
sion, under such a complication of difficult 
circumstances, no nation or body of men 
can stand in preference to the General 
Congress at Philadelphia.” 


At the same time, in general litera- 
ture and arts, America, so far from ob- 
taining the commendation of Europe, 
was held up to scorn for the poverty 
of its genius. In 1774, the Abbé 
Raynal wrote: “On doit étre etonné 
que Vv Amerique n’ait pas encore pro- 
duit un bon poéte, un habile mathe- 
maticien, un homme de genie dans un 
seul art, ou une seule science.” To 
which Mr. Jefferson replied, it must 
be confessed, with more warmth of 
contradiction than solid proof for his 
assertion : “ As in philosophy and war, 
so in government, in oratory, in paint- 
ing, in the plastic art, we might show 
that America, though but a child of 
yesterday, has already given hopeful 
proofs of genius; as well of the nobler 
kinds, which arouse the best feelings 
of man, which call him into action, 
which substantiate his freedom, and 
conduct him to happiness, as of the 
subordinate, which serve to amuse him 
only.” But, whatever the merits of 
this controversy, it is to be remarked 
that America had reversed that order 
which had commonly been observed 
in the productions of a nation’s genius. 
As a general rule of history, the poet 





recedes the statesman; or, in more . 
House of Commons in 1775, on the } general phrase, the arts are anterior 


This rule we 
shall see remarkably reversed in the 
intellectual development of America, 
and for reasons that a little reflection 
will soon discover. 

A long period of political specula- 
tions had preceded in America the 
Revolution of 1776. The mistake of 
some historians is in supposing that 
this revolution was a sudden inspira- 
tion on the accidental, unmeditated 
alternative of demands against the 
Crown. The common histories of 
America are divided on the question 
whether the movement for indepen- 
dence was constrained by the impru- 
dence of the British Government in 
denying the shorter and more moder- 
ate demands of the Colonies, or whether 
it was a long-cherished idea concealed 
under the cover of merely diplomatic 
representations to the contrary, and 
officially disavowed, until the time 
came for the American Congress to 
unmask its real designs. Of the truth 
of the latter supposition, there can be 
no doubt on the part of the studerit 
of history attentive to its evidences. 
The idea of independence had floated 
in the American mind for nearly a 
century. Chalmers, a British writer, 
declares that the Colonies had a set- 
tled purpose to acquire independence 
throughout every reign, from the 
epoch of the British Revolution in 
1688. It was an idea that essentially 
arose in the early dawnings of politi- 
eal science in America. The Colonies 
were well advanced in political specu- 
lations long before they entered upon 
the armed contest of 1776 for their 
rights. Among the earliest examples 
of their height of spirit, was the con- 
vention by which the plantation of 
Virginia, laying down its arms to 
Cromwell and the parliament, in the 
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year 1651, declared that “this submis- 
sion and subscription bee not acknowl- 
edged a voluntary act not forced nor 
constrained by a conquest upon the 
country; and that they shall have 
and enjoy such freedoms and privileges 
as belong to the free borne people of 
England.” The Colonies were not 
only studious of their relations to the 
British Crown, but they were deep 
speculators in the science of govern- 
ment. How far they had advanced 
in that science, to what point their 
statesmen had been educated, may be 
judged from the views which Mr. Jef- 
ferson delivered on the question of a 
dictatorship in Virginia, pending the 
war against England. There is noth- 
ing in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence showing a profounder study and 
a juster conception of the nature of 
government than the proposition of 
Jefferson on this second occasion of in- 
quiry into the foundations of political 
science; viz., “ Necessities which dis- 
solve a government do not convey its 
authority to an oligarchy or a monar- 
chy: they throw back into the hands 
of the people the powers they had 
delegated, and leave them as individ- 
uals to shift for themselves.” 

It thus happened, from the long and 
severe political exercises of the Amer- 
ican mind, that the Revolution of 
1776 found among its leaders men 
adepts in statesmanship, having 
made advances in the science of gov- 
ernment that exceeded the progress 
of even the most liberal minds in 
Europe, and displaying a political lit- 
erature that excited the wonder and 
employed the praises of the world. 

Following upon the Revolution, 
came a further and more elaborate dis- 
play of our political literature. The 
debates on the subject of a new Con- 
stitution; the early party contests 
which sprung up in President Adams’s 
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times; the great impetus given to the 
popular mind by Jefferson» the ad- 
ministrations of Madison and Munroe, 
and the loftier contentions of the parties 
of those times, reaching to the era of 
Calhoun, Clay, and Webster, — com- 
posed a long and lustrous period in the 
political literature of America, mount- 
ing at last to its grandest development. 
But what is most remarkable of a pe- 
riod so rich in the triumphs of our pub- 
lic men as writers and orators, holding 
their own in these respects with the 
first politicians of Europe, is the con- 
temporary inferiority of the general 
literature of our country, or, to speak 
more exactly, the almost utter absence 
of it. While the political literature 
of America flourished, and, indeed, al- 
most until it had passed its zenith, the 
general literature of the country was 
sunk nearly beneath the contempt 
of Europe; and what little there was 
of it had as little of natural char- 
acter as of merit or interest of any 
sort. It was either a faint reflection 
of the cultivation of the Old World, 
or nondescript and utterly unworthy 
in its attempts at originality. This 
interval between a special form of lit- 
erature, and its various other forms, 
is the most interesting feature of the 
history of that particular literature. 
The political was developed almost 
curiously out of proportion to every 
other form of literature in America. 
It took rank with the culture of Euro- 
pean statesmanship, before an Ameri- 
can book, outside of politics, had ever 
been read or heard of on the other 
side of the Atlantic. When Alexander 
Hamilton was quoted in Europe, of 
whom Talleyrand said he was the 
ablest man in America, and, then 
pausing, resumed, “And I am not 
sure I may add, without injustice, in 
Europe;” when “ The Federalist ” was 
written, and praised in the English 
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reviews ; when Madison composed his 
writings gf philosophical cast; when 
American statesmen and orators were 
achieving triumphs, and were admit- 
ted to equality in literary attainments 
with men of correspondent public sta- 
tion in any part of the world, — at the 
same time our belles-lettres, or general 
literature, was in an absurd infancy ; 
Marshail’s “Life of Washington” 
(probably the coldest and stupidest 
piece of writing that ever passed un- 
der the name of biography), Adams’s 
“ Silesia,” and Joel Barlow’s “ Colum- 
biad,” were amusing and mystifying 
the critics. The general literature 
of our country scarcely dates back 
of Washington Irving. It was devel- 
oped not until our political literature 
had flourished for more than a gener- 
ation, and had almost attained what 
may be called its Augustan age, close 
upon the triumvirate of Clay, Calhoun, 
and Webster. 

Of all the public men of America, 
Mr. Webster was perhaps the most 
striking illustration of a purely literary 
power displayed on the theatre of pol- 
itics. It has been said of him, by so 
judicious and knowing a critic as 
Horatio Seymour of New York, that 
he would have achieved a great name 
in literature, had he not chosen the 
career of a politician. His strength, 
and that by which he distanced such 
competitors as Calhoun, was peculiarly 
one of literary effects; and it was dis- 
played in the most striking and tri- 
umphant manner, in those memorable 
debates on the Tariff and Nullification, 
which constituted, perhaps, the most 
brilliant passage in our political liter- 
ature, as well as an era in our public 
national history. The question has 
often been vexed between the parti- 
sans of Calhoun and Webster: who had 
the better of the argument in these 
debates. But the real question of the 


matter goes deeper than its dialectics ; 
and, whatever may have been the lo- 
gical accuracy and power of Mr. Cal- 
houn on the legal and constitutional 
issue, it is certain that the great 
Massachusetts orator completely over- 
threw him by the superior and more 
finished literature of his discourse. 
The comparison of the two debates on 
this high and famous occasion fur- 
nishes a very precise and happy illus- 
tration of the power contributed from 
purely literary sources, in the discus- 
sion of even the abstrusest political 
questions. The issue between Union 
and Disunion was not decided by 
arguments; and, indeed, it may be 
doubted whether any public question 
is ever entirely so determined. Sen- 
timentalism, as our statesmen are con- 
stantly discovering, will do more to 
govern the opinion of the people than 
any amount of logic; and all that Mr. 
Calhoun would make of syllogisms 
and lawyers’ pleas could, and in point 
of fact did, have no weight by Web- 
ster’s grand appeal to the passions of 
the multitude, and his splendid pero- 
rations to the “glorious Union.” 
Those perorations are remembered by 
the masses, are recited by the school- 
boys, and have been the stock in trade 
of all lesser politicians, on every oc- 
casion of arousing the patriotic emo- 
tions of the people, long after the bar- 
ren arguments of the South Carolinian 
have been forgotten, or survive only 
in a record consulted and annotated by 
lawyers and polemists. 

The truth of the matter is, that the 
very severity of Mr. Calhoun as a de- 
bater was his weak point, and stands 
in significant contrast by the splendid 
literary powers of Mr. Webster, which 
achieved such triumphs over the pop- 
ular sentiment, and which prove what 
aids may be drawn from elegant schol- 
arship in the career of legislator and 




















statesman. “The Great Nullifier” 
seems never to have recognized that 
there was any such thing as the liter- 
ature of politics. He prided himself 
on his severity as a logician; and he 
did it tohis cost. The very exactness 
of his style was a fault. Language, 
as we have already suggested, is some- 
thing more than a vehicle of thought: 
it is an instrument capable of the 
highest artistic effects. It will oc- 
cur to any reader, in the way of the 
criticism of style, that one of the 
‘pleasures derived from reading is in 
silently supplying language of our 
own for the ideas of the author, re- 
freshing them, so to speak, in forms 
more proximate to our consciousness, 
or more agreeable to our fancy. A 
full and flowing style admits this en- 
tertainment ; and it is on this pleasure 
we might found a very ingenious crit- 
icism of writing as a fine art. A too 
exact language —the employment of 
words in no higher sense than mere 
algebraical symbols, and so strictly so 
that the reader has no power in his 
consciousness to change the expres- 
sion—is utterly wearisome, and, be- 
yond certain limits, is offensive ; for it 
has degraded the theory of words to 
their narrowest and lowest sense, and 
would constitute, as the highest virtue 
of style, a simple mathematical accu- 
racy in the conveyance of thoughts. It 
was on this strait and Procrustean 
theory that Mr. Calhoun seems to 
have formed his style. His excessive 
accuracy left nothing to the reader in 
the way of suggestion, or of that curi- 
ous pleasure we have remarked which 
we have in contracting and remod- 
elling the expressions of an author. 
It was said that the newspapers never 
could manage to condense his speeches, 
and that the abstracts of the reporters 
could never do him justice. Such a 
test of the style of a public speaker is 
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scarcely complimentary. It is a style 
that may suit very well the delivery 
of judicial opinions, or commendably 
befit those occasions in which the 
prime service of language is to express 
clearly, inflexibly, and even crucially, 
certain ideas, as after the exactness 
of a mathematical proposition, or of a 
legal document; but it is certainly 
out of place on the theatre of popular 
discussions, where the attention of the 
public is to be solicited by all the means 
in our power, — where their curiosity is 
to be engaged, their passions aroused, 
and the heart to be appealed to, as 
well as, and perhaps even more strong- 
ly than, the head. 

But we must leave the pursuit of a 
critical dissertation, though it involves, 
we believe, a principle that lies at the 
foundation of the literature of politics, 
to pursue the history of that peculiar 
literature, in some measure, to the 
present times. That there has been a 
decline here, we think no one will dis- 
pute; but the causes of that decline 
are by no means clear, although a 
partial explanation of it is obvious. 

It has been almost within the pres- 
ent generation that there has grown 
up in America a pure literature, — 
that is, a literature, standing by it- 
self, an independent and close profes- 
sion, having its own objects apart from 
other concerns. Since then, the litera- 
ture of our politics has sensibly depre- 
ciated. Our politicians are no longer 
our best literary men, nor are our best 
literary men politicians. On the 
contrary, the two pursuits appear to be 
in a measure jealous of each other, 
and constantly divergent; and an in- 
creasing tendency is observed, as in 
the growth of every independent 
literature, to intensify its indepen- 
dence, and to separate itself yet more 
severely from other professions. 

A literary qualification is scarcely 
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considered now in the election of our 
public men. Our Congress is illustrat- 
ed by but few names of men who are 
at all known as scholars, in addition to 
their other claims upon popular atten- 
tion. If we may except the undoubted 
instance of the literary culture of Mr. 
Sumner, in the Senate, our Congress 
—once, as we have seen, the highest 
school of literature in America— has 
become a collection of men who are 
valued chiefly for a mere legislative 
adroitness, or a plain business capacity. 
Such men as Stevens, Butler, Wash- 
burne, Bingham, Schenck, &c., have 
never made, as we are aware, any pre- 
tensions to literary accomplishments, 
nor has any one ever surprised the 
public by such a claim in their behalf. 
We may have clever politicians in our 
Congress; we have certainly but few 
scholars there. 

But what is most remarkable in the 
changes of our political literature is 
the singular decay of eloquence, and 
the curious decrease of that regard 
which our people were wont to pay to 
men who were known peculiarly as 
orators in the discussion of public 
affairs. It has actually come now to 
the pass, that if any man in Congress, 
or in any of our legislative councils, 
raises his voice above the ordinary 
tone of a mere business discussion, 
and attempts, even in excellent style, 
a flight of fancy or of sentiment, he 
is likely to be sneered at or ridiculed. 

The fact is, the entire political 
literature of America isacurious and 
well-distinguished study. It has a 
peculiar history, and it has been 
marked by the strangest vicissitudes. 
It is capable of a practical and severe 
definition; it has its distinct bound- 
aries; and the phenomena it displays 
are both special and interesting. But 
it is not our purpose to write a criti- 
cism on the present literary aspects 
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of our politics: we can only indicate 
the interest of the subject. For the 
present, we are content to remark, that 
the political, although it has lost its 
supremacy, is yet an important part of 
our literature. We have already said 
something of its interest as the first 
and noblest form of American litera- 
ture; and we have incidentally re- 
marked how that interest has been 
cultivated by our scholars, and have 
promised to attempt an explanation of 
this neglect. 

Heretofore we find the literary re- 
mains of our great statesmen only in 
the absurd and repulsive form of a 
series of octavo volumes, — undigested 
bulks of speeches, correspondence, &c., 
prefaced perhaps by a shallow bio- 
graphy, or ostentatiously edited with 
notes and appendices more wearisome 
than the text. This, indeed, is the 
almost universal form in which our 
political literature has been pre- 
served, and is presented to the aver- 
sion of the reader. Who reads those 
tomes ? Who has ever waded through 
the works of Daniel Webster, the . 
Madison Papers, or even Rives’s bio- 
graphy of Madison, incomplete in three 
octavo volumes? Such records may 
be useful as encyclopedias or for pro- 
fessional reference: they may be read 
by a few dry and patient scholars 
under the sign of the leaden gim- 
let; but, to the general reader, they 
are either inaccessible or insufferably 
dull. 

There is no popular work on our 
political literature, — none which has 
attempted its compilation and analysis 
in a purely literary light, and in a 
form convenient for general circula- 
tion, and suited to the average of 
readers, Such a work as we indicate 
is worthy of better metal than that of 
a desultory pen. It is needed to 
preserve in popular form not the least 
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of the glory of our nation; it might 
give a new memorial of America to 
the world; and, in reviving the literary 
remains of the best of our public men, 
it would be impossible not to resurrect 
with these much of that departed 
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wisdom that governed our country 
in other days, and whose value has 
not yet been consumed by time. Surely, 
in such noble interests, an inspiration 
might be found for the most ambitious 
of our authors. 





THE PASSION PLAY. 


THE summer of 1870 sees many 
pilgrims wending towards the valley 
of Oberammergau, in the Tyrol, to 
witness the performance of the Pas- 
sion Play, which recurs but once in 
ten years. Nor is it too late for a 
venturesome reader of these lines, in 
America, to take passage yet, and 
arrive in time to see the repetition of 
this year. Of the history of this re- 
ligious service, and of the performance 
as he witnessed it in 1860, Prof. Evans 
gives us an account, to which we 
add a narration of this year’s prepara- 
tions. 


THE PASSION-PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU. 


Notwithstanding the attitude of 
antagonism assumed by most religious 
sects of the present day towards the 
theatre, no historical fact is more con- 
clusively established than that the 
drama is of a religious origin, — that 
the theatre is an outgrowth of the 
Church. In pagan Greece, theatrical 
representations sprung from the wor- 
ship of Dionysus, the god of wine and 
fruitfulness. The mysteries of Eleu- 
sis, like those of medieval Christianity, 
took the form of dramatic exhibitions ; 
and in the finished tragedies of Als- 
chylus and Sophocles, and even in 
the comedies of Aristophanes, the 
chorus, on which the poet always ex- 
erted his finest powers, constituted a 
sort of sermon, wherein morality was 


preached to the multitude, and the 
retributive government of a Supreme 
Being, or Ruling Fate, illustrated and 
justified. The law which excluded 
from the Hebrew cultus all the form- 
ative arts as idolatrous, prevented the 
development of the Jewish drama; 
nevertheless, the rich service of King 
David, the strophic and anti-strophic 
structure of his psalms, the music and 
dance before the ark, the originally 
dramatic form of the books of Job, 
Judith, Tobias, Esther, and even Sol- 
omon’s Song, show the strength of this 
natural tendency, which was repressed 
only by positive enactments. De- 
vrient speaks, also, of vestiges of the 
Mohammedan drama discovered in 
Persia, and bearing a historico-reli- 
gious character, inasmuch as they 
represent the conflicts of the prophet’s 
successors, and the great schism of 
Islam. The Hindoos also regard 
their theatre as a gift of Brahma, 
through the inspired sage Muni: the 
personages are usually heroes and 
demigods; but the highest theme of 
their drama is the earthly life and 
fate of the youthful Krishna, the 
eighth incarnation of Vishnu. The 
sacred character of a Hindoo play is 
shown in the fact, that it always be- 
gins with a prayer or invocation, and 
ends with a benediction. In medie- 
val Europe, the principal sources of the 
drama were the ritual ceremonies of 
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the Church, the merriment of carni- 
vals, the scourgings and castigations 
of Lent and Passion Week, and es- 
pecially the festivals of Easter, in 
commemoration of the resurrection, 
when the sun itself was supposed to 
dance in the joyousness of rising upon 
a world redeemed. Burlesque, buf- 
foonery, and the coarsest blasphemy, 
were considered not at all incompat- 
ible with the nature and purpose of 
these sacred representations. The 
conversations in heaven between the 
angels and the Eternal Father were 
often such as would not be tolerated 
in any decent earthly household. The 
early French mysteries far outdid the 
German plays, in the gross travesty 
of holy events; especially was this 
true of the so-called Diableries, in 
which troops of devils figured as har- 
lequins, and amused the people by 
their grotesque and frequently obscene 
performances. The waggery of the 


actors sometimes improvised extremely 


comical scenes, many of which are to 
be found in the medieval jest-books, 
of which Till Eulenspiegel, or Owl- 
glass, is the most famous. A ludic- 
rous incident of this kind is the trick 
played by Owlglass upon the priest 
and his one-eyed concubine. These 
abuses became so prevalent, that Pope 
Innocent IIL, in the year 1210, for- 
bade the use of churches, or of ec- 
clesiastical vestments, in representing 
the Mysteries, and prohibited the 
clergy from taking part in them, or 
encouraging them in any manner. 
But this passing frown from the seat 
of St. Peter by no means diminished 
the histrionic drolleries, nor dampened 
the ardor of the people. Even after 
the Reformation, the dramatizing ‘of 
biblical subjects was recommended by 
Luther and Melanchthon, as a means 
of educating the young and edifying 
the adult. “These spectacles,” says 
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the Reformer in his Table Talk, 
“ strike the imagination of the people 
through their eyes, and move ‘them 
often far more than public preaching. 
... If Christians avoid the thea- 
tre on account of the coarse jests and 
indecencies (grobe Zoten und Buhl- 
erey) which the plays contain, the 
same scruple should prevent them 
from reading the Bible.” [Tischre- 
den, iv. 592. Ausgabe von Foerste- 
mann und Blindsei.] Juther seems 
to have regarded plays as a kind of 
object-lessons in theology: he was 
wrong, however, in asserting that 
buffoonery characterized these reli- 
gious exhibitions only “as they used 
to be under Popery.” The same 
sacred themes were frequently treated 
also by Protestants in what appears 
to us a highly indecorous manner. 
The most popular and prolific of these 
playwrights was Hans Sachs, shoe- 
maker of Nuremburg, friend of Luther, 
and poet of the Reformation. In the 
“ Comedy of Eve’s Unequal Children,” 
he attains the extreme of naive incon- 
gruousness and unconsciously profane 
familiarity, representing the heavenly 
Father as a severe though conde- 
scending pedagogue, who walks about 
on the earth, attended by two angels, 
and instructs the children of “our 
first parents” in the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Lutheran Catechism. Abel 
is a good and teachable child; but 
Cain is a hard customer, a genuine 
specimen of the gamin, —if we may 
apply to him this Parisian, rather 
than Paradisian term. In one scene, 
he rushes into the family circle, with 
his nose all bloody from a pugilistic 
encounter with a street-boy. He 
neglects to take off his hat, and shows 
various other signs of ill-breeding, 
such as giving his left hand to the 
Almighty; for which breaches of po- 
liteness, he gets a vigorous cuffing from 
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Mother Eve, who exclaims, “ What! 
would you give your left hand to our 
Lord God ?”? 

After receiving these maternal cor- 
rections and admonitions, Cain has 
his face washed, and takes his place 
in the class to recite the Ten Com- 
mandments, which are at that moment 
the subject under consideration ; but 
the Devil sneaks in, and whispers in 
his ear. Thus prompted, Cain gives 
himself up to profane punning, trans- 
poses the words, and perverts their 
meaning, like a wicked boy who 
knows his lesson but will not say it. 
In the final scene, poetic justice is 
meted out: the good children receive 
all kinds of rewards, and grow up into 
great lords and ladies; while the bad 
children suffer all sorts of punish- 
ments, and become dirty menials and 
“rude mechanicals.” Such plays 
formed the spiritual food of our pious 
forefathers, and did not prove the less 
palatable to them for being strongly 
spiced with jests and even indecencies. 
As the Mysteries grew up out of the 
Churches, so in connection with the 
schools arose the so-called Moralities, 
a species of secular or ethical drama, 
in which all the characters were per- 
sonifications, such as Peace, with her 
olive-branch ; Discord, with a flaming 
torch; Valor, with a sword, strutting 
arm in arm with Arrogance; Craft 
and Cunning, in judicial robes; Indo- 
lence and Gluttony, wearing the cowl 
and the cassock ; Piety, Perseverance, 
Selfishness, Candor, Contemplation, 
and other incarnate vices and virtues, 


1 For the gratification of those of our readers 
who may wish to see what the original doggerel 
looks like, we give the following lines, in which 
Eve thus addresses her rude and insubordinate 
son :— 


** Ey, reicht ir denn an diesers end 
Unsern Hergott die linke hend? 
Zieht auch eure huetlein nit ab, 
Wie ich euch vor geleret hab, 

Ir groben filz an zucht und ehr?"’ 
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each with appropriate emblem and 
costume. 

In Germany, the sacred drama has 
never been entirely superseded by the 
secular drama; but after maintaining 
itself for a long time in many parts 
of Europe, and especially in the rural 
districts of Swabia, Switzerland, and 
the Tyrol, still continues to flourish at 
Oberammergau, in the Bavarian 
Highlands. This is, we believe, the 
sole vestige of the old Mysteries now 
existing in Christendom, a solitary 
relic of the medieval institutions, 
which the disintegrating forces of 
modern civilization have broken up 
and swept away. It is our purpose in 
this article to give a brief description 
of this remarkable exhibition, which 
we had the good fortune to witness in 
the summer of 1860. The subject is 
one of interest in itself, and is ren- 
dered still more interesting at the 
present time, by the fact that this is 
the year in which the representations 
are to take place, beginning May 22, 
and occurring on Sundays and the 
principal holy days until Sept. 29. 

Oberammergau is a small, strag- 
gling village, situated, as its name 
implies, high up in the valley of the 
Ammer. As the soil is favorable 
neither to pasturage nor tillage, the 
inhabitants gain their livelihood by 
wood-carving, which they have prac- 
tised for centuries, and thus seem to be 
endowed with a kind of hereditary 
skill in it. The fine artistic sense 
fostered in them by their occupation 
shows itself also in the neatness and 
picturesqueness of their homes, their 
white chdlets with projecting roofs, 
the front and sides variegated with 
pictures of saints or of biblical scenes, 
and each house surrounded with fruit- 
trees or embedded in a flower-garden. 
A passing glance through the windows 
would discover the whole family — old 
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and young, men and women — seated 
around small tables, and engaged in 
wood-carving. Of course, the work- 
manship in different families reveals 
different degrees of skill: it is not rare, 
however, to find specimens of art that 
recall, and even rival, the productions 
of medieval masters. Early in the 
morning of the day before the repre- 
sentation, we left Munich, and taking 
the cars to Lake Starnberg, which we 
crossed in a small steamer, proceeded 
on. foot to Oberammergau. There 
was no lack of company on the road. 
Across the fields and along the high- 
ways, as far as the eye could reach, 
great crowds and long processions of 
people were seen, all wending their 
steps towards a common point, like 
pilgrims to some holy shrine. About 
an hour’s distance from the village of 
our destination, we passed the old 
monastery of Ettal, built by Louis of 
Bavaria in honor of a miracle-working 
image of the Virgin Mary which he 
had brought with him from Italy. 
The original buildings were burned in 
1744; but since then the church and 
cloister have been reconstructed. The 
former was, however, not entirely 
finished, when, at the beginning of 
the present century, the decree of 
secularization suddenly put an end to 
the work. The grand cupola towers 
above the edifice; but the pillars of 
the fagade are still without their cap- 
itals, which lie scattered here and 
there along the road and on the hill- 
side, and serve as welcome seats for 
weary pedestrians. The richness of 
the interior, with its ornaments of 
gold and silver, and its splendor of 
many-colored marbles, proves the 


wealth of the brotherhood, or rather 
the power which the monks possessed 
of drawing liberal supplies from the 
purses of the faithful. Their immense 
brewery and bakery used to furnish 
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the whole region with food and drink ; 
and tribute was paid to them by all 
the valleys through which the prelate, 
in discharging his ecclesiastical duties, 
was accustomed to drive in an elegant 
coach drawn by two stately stags. 

One of the finest features of the 
monastery of Ettal, at the present 
time, is its organ, which, although 
inferior in size to many others in 
Europe, is surpassed by none, and 
equalled by few, in the sweetness and 
tenderness, as well as in the power and 
yolume, of its tones. We arrived at 
Oberammergau a little after sunset, 
and found the village, which usually 
numbers about eight hundred inhabit- 
ants, now thronging with as many 
thousand strangers. It is very cred- 
itable to the simple honesty of the 
people, that, notwithstanding the .im- 
mense demand for lodgings, no at- 
tempt was made to take advantage of 
this circumstance by increasing the 
price of them. Every house was open 
for the reception of guests, and the 
floors were strewed with fresh-cut hay 
for the accommodation of those who 
could not obtain better quarters. The 
charge in each instance was a mere 
pittance, scarcely sufficient, one would 
think, to repay the good people for 
their trouble and for the actual cost 
of the food they consumed. As the 
dramatic representation itself is a 
religious act on the part of all the 
inhabitants, so in every relation 
which they sustain to it, mercenary 
considerations are left entirely out 
of the account. A festive tone per- 
vades the whole village; and the 
presence of so many strangers is 
regarded with pleasure, as enhancing 
the dignity and magnificence of the 
celebration. 

As is doubtless well known to most 
of our readers, the Passion Play of 
Oberammergau originated in a vow 

















taken by the pious villagers, in 1633, 
that if the pestilence, then devastating 
the country, should be staid, they 
would give, every ten years, a represen- 
tation of the Passion of our Saviour, 
“for the grateful reverence and edify- 
ing contemplation of the public.” In 
consequence of this solemn pledge, 
says the pious chronicler, “no more 
died of the plague, albeit the plague- 
marks were upon many when the vow 
was made.” The first representation 
took place in 1634. After that year, 
the representations occurred at irreg- 
ular intervals of somewhat less than 
the time required by the vow; but 
when, in 1810, the usual “ permission 
to play” was sought, the Bavarian 
government refused to grant it. The 
peasants of Oberammergau sent a 
deputation to Munich, that was by no 
means well received by the ecclesiasti- 
cal council, the president of which 
sharply rebuked them for their im- 
portunacy; adding, that it would be 
far more useful and becoming to them 
to go home and have the sufferings of 
Christ preached to them by their pas- 
tor, instead of dragging the Lord 
about as a spectacle in their theatre. 
As a last resort of desperation, the 
Oberammergau deputation made ap- 
plication to the king, who received 
them kindly, and granted their re- 
quest, on condition that the play 
should be purged from every thing 
that might give offence. Hitherto the 
Oberammergau drama had faithfully 
preserved its medieval character. 
The Devil was very prominent in it, 
and afforded endless amusement to the 
spectators by his clownish tricks. He 
was the merry-andrew of the mounte- 
bank and quack-salver, who sold spices 
to the three Marys; he was the mot- 
ley fool of the celestial court, like poor 
Yorick, “a fellow of infinite jest,” the 
prince of jokers as well as the prince 
12 
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of evil. He was the seducer of Judas, 
and incited him to his treachery; and 
when the faithless apostle went out 
and hanged himself, troops of imps, 
rushing forth, disembowelled and de- 
voured him. In the remodelling of the 
play by Dr. Ottmar Weiss and a 
Benedictine, all this too literal diabol- 
ism was banished from the stage. 
Satan is now nowhere allowed to ap- 
pear in person. The drama was also 
greatly simplified; the allegorical in- 
terludes, with their symbolical figures, 
were omitted, and the old doggerel 
rhymes replaced by simple, colloquial 
prose. It is in this revised form that 
the Passion Play was given in 1811, 
1815, and 1820; since which time,there 
has been a regular decennial represen- 
tation of if; and, as it has undergone 
no material modifications during the 
past half-century, a description of it, 
as we witnessed it in 1860, will enable 
our readers to obtain a correct idea of 
the general character of the spectacle, 
which will be seen by thousands from 
all parts of the world during the pres- 
ent summer. 

Immediately upon our arrival, we 
were conducted from house to house 
by a young peasant in search of ac- 
commodations for the night. As they 
were not easily obtained, we wandered 
through the greater part of the village, 
and thus had an opportunity of get- 
ting a glimpse of the interior of many 
dwellings. In all of them we saw 
evidences of preparations for the next 
day’s performance. Here, for example, 
among the ordinary implements of 
husbandry glittered the bright lance 
of a Roman soldier, or the gilded hel- 
met and armor of a Roman centurion ; 
there, by the side of the coarse costume 
of Bavarian rustics, hung the richly- 
bespangled robe of a Jewish high- 
priest, or the silvered turban and long 
veil of an Oriental princess. The little 
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children playing around the watering- 
troughs of the fountains, or in the 
gutters of the streets, had their hair 
elaborately rolled on papers, in order 
that they might represent on the 
morrow the curly-headed youth of 
Jerusalem, or the younger generation 
of the Israelites in the wilderness. 

Cows and goats, too, returning from 
pasture, ran bellowing and bleating 
hither and thither, bewildered by the 
unwonted throng. 

About three o’clock on the following 
morning, the music of the village 
band and the ringing of the village 
bells, of whose sonorousness the Ober- 
ammergauers are justly proud, an- 
nounced the approach of the festive 
day. At six o'clock, high mass is held 
in the church; and, at eight, the seats 
of the theatre, which consists of an 
immense booth of rough boards erected 
in a neighboring meadow, are crowded 
with spectators, — monks in the cos- 


tumes of their respective orders; peas- 


ants in their quaint and picturesque 
attire; Tyrolese in sugar-loaf hats 
adorned with gold-lace and heavy tas- 
sels, black velvet breeches, and bright 
‘scarlet waistcoats encircled with broad 
belts of shining leather; and finally a 
multitude of foreigners of all nations, 
‘but not distinguishable from each 
‘other by any conspicuous peculiarities 
in their monotonous travelling ap- 
sparel. A succession of nine cannon- 
shots, fired-in series of three, gave the 
signal for the beginning of the play. 
The stage was divided into two parts, 
and corresponded in this respect to the 
spectacle itself, which was of two 
‘kinds. The front part, or proscenium, 
-was about eighty feet long and twenty 
feet deep, and open to the sky. This 
platform is a kind of neutral ground, 
and was used not only by the chorus, 
‘but also by the actors. in many scenes. 
In the centre of the background, on the 


same level as the proscenium, was the 
inner theatre, provided with a drop- 
curtain and a pointed roof, the gabie 
of which was turned towards the spec- 
tators, and adorned with a picture of a 
pelican feeding its young with its own 
blood, and also with allegorical paint- 
ings of colossal size, representing 
Faith, Love, and Hope. It was the 
work of a native artist by the name 
of Pflunger, the same, who, in 1840 
and 1850, had sustained the part of 
Christ in the play, but who now chose 
the role of Pilate, as less fatiguing for 
a man far advanced in years. On each 
side of this inner theatre was a build- 
ing with a balcony, the one on the left 
being the house of Pilate, and the one 
on the right the house of the high- 
priest, Annas. Near these dwellings 
were open arches, through which one 
could see into the streets of Jerusalem : 
on the curtains of the inner theatre 
was also painted a street, so that, when 
it was down, the whole background of 
the stage represented the sacred city. 

Scarcely had the echo of the last 
cannon-shot died away, when the over- 
ture by the orchestra began, and the 
chorus, entering through doors on 
either side, stood in a row in the mid- 
dle of the proscenium, and, after bow- 
ing in a solemn manner, burst forth 
into a song celebrating the mystery 
of man’s redemption. After singing a 
few stanzas, the chorus separated in 
the centre, and fell back so as to form 
an oblique line on each side of the 
stage; the curtain of the inner theatre 
drew up, and brought to view a tableau 
of Adam and Eve expelled from Para- 
dise by an angel, who stood behind 
them with a flaming sword. The 
Corypheus then resumed the chant, 
and explained the scene as a symbol 
of the curse which had befallen the 
race as the result of sin. The curtain 
dropped, but soon rose again, and 

















showed a tableau of heavenly angels, 
bringing glad tidings upon earth ; the 
chorus kneeling reverently before this 
celestial vision, and singing the inter- 
pretation of it. The chorus then re- 
tired as they entered. Suddenly in the 
distance were heard triumphant shouts 
and hosannas. Crowds of men, women, 
and children, with green boughs of 
palm-trees in their hands, filled the 
streets, and strewed the way with 
flowers; in the rear of the enthusias- 
tic throng appeared Christ, meek and 
lowly, riding on an ass, and followed by 
his twelve apostles. Perfect stillness 
prevailed throughout the vast theatre, 
as if every one of the eight thousand 
spectators feared to breathe while the 
wonderful spectacle passed by. The 
illusion was rendered more complete, 
and the impression more profound, by 
the striking realization of the tradi- 
tional form and features of Jesus in 
the person of the actor: the same mild 
and benignant eye, pale and pensive 
face, clear and intellectual brow, long, 
soft, brown hair and beard, reddish 
lilac-colored vesture, and mantle of 
mingled purple and scarlet, which, 
since Cimabue and Giotto, have been 
accepted by artists as the stereotyped 
physical appearance and typical cos- 
tume of the Saviour. All his attitudes 
and movements, too, were suitable to 
the character; and onesaw at a glance 
that the man felt the sacredness of the 
person in whose place he stood; that 
his acting was to him a reality, a wor- 
ship. While the pageant is moving 
along in the foreground, the curtain 
rises, and reveals the courts of the 
temple in which the money-changers 
and merchants are trafficking. Sud- 
denly Christ appears among them, 
overturns their tables, makes a whip 
out of the cords with which the lambs 
were tied, and scourges the raging 
dealers out of the temple. The doves, 
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now set free, flutter about the stage for 
a moment, and then fly away over the 
heads of the audience to their’ cotes 
in Oberammergau. The Master then 
takes leave of the multitude, and the 
first act closes with his departure to 
Bethany. We shall not attempt to 
describe the several scenes in their 
regular succession. The play, which 
lasted from eight in the morning till 
nearly five in the afternoon, with an 
intermission of one hour, was divided 
into two parts; the first beginning with 
Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem, and 
ending with his betrayal; the second 
beginning with his appearance before 
Annas, and closing with his ascension. 

The tableaux which preceded ‘the 
various dramatic scenes were taken 
from the Old Testament, and were in 
every instance explained by the 
chorus as foreshadowing events in 
the life of Christ. Thus, a tableaw of. 
Joseph’s brethren conspiring against 
him preceded the scene in which the 
high priests and elders take counsel 
together against Jesus; Joab slaying 
Amasa, and Samson overpowered by 
the Philistines, prefigure Jesus be-- 
trayed by the kiss of Judas, and car- 
ried away captive by his enemies, &c. 
The finest and most impressive of 
these tableaux were, perhaps, the lift- 
ing up of the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness, and the scapegoat, as typi- 
cal of the healing influence of the 
expiatory death of Christ: In some of 
them, the application was very obscure 
and overstrained; and the too evi- 
dent violence done to the plain sense 
of the biblical narrations, for the sake 
of making out parallelisms, betrayed 
the influence of the old Jesuit plays, 
which abounded in hermeneutical 
subtleties of this kind. The remote- 
ness and unintelligibleness of these 
allusions often interfered with, and 
retarded, the action of the drama, and 
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injured its effect by imposing upon 
the chorus a heavy burden of exegesis, 
which might have been avoided by 
introducing tableaux whose meaning 
would immediately be evident to every 
spectator. In other respects, these 
‘ living pictures were artistically ar- 
ranged and admirably performed ; and 
the resemblance which the groups 
bore to medieval paintings, in atti- 
tude, color, and costume, showed the 
origin of the art-ideal of the Oberam- 
mergauers. 

The several characters were also 
conceived and portrayed with remark- 
able truthfulness and circumstantial 
fidelity. From a purely histrionic 
point of view, Judas was, perhaps, the 
most successfully delineated. He was 
represented, not as the calculating, 
conscious traitor, nor as the unmiti- 
gated miser; but rather as a common- 
place, prosaic nature, narrow, selfish, 
and worldly-minded, with no spark of 
enthusiasm for humanity, and, there- 
fore, utterly incapable of appreciating 
the character of his Master, whom he 
regards as a dreamer, amiable and 
philanthropic, but wholly destitute of 
practigal talent,—an object of 
mingled love, pity, and contempt. 
Even in the act of betraying his 
Lord, he exclaims,“ Aber der Meister / 
er ist doch ein so guter Mann!” 
Goodness lapsing into goodiness is all 
that he sees in him; and in a fit of 
passion at the weakness that permits, 
and even encourages, Mary in wasting 
so much precious ointment, he is met 
by some of the scribes and enraged 
money-changers, and conducted by 
them to the Sanhedrim, where the 
work of treachery is accomplished. 
But when he sees Jesus, the “ good 
man,” led by rude soldiers from one 
tribunal to another, the full conscious- 
ness of his crime is awakened in him. 
Repentant and despairing, he hurries 
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back to the high priest and elders, 
erying “ Das hab’ ich nicht gewollt,” 
and, throwing down the money, rushes 
away through the streets of Jerusa- 
lem, and finally re-appears in the back- 
ground of the inner theatre in the act 
of hanging himself on a tree. The 
curtain then falls upon the remorse- 
ful suicide. 

A crucial test of the performance 
was the success with which the ex- 
tremely difficult scenes of the Last 
Supper and the Crucifixion were ex- 
hibited; for here the least incongruity 
would have transformed into irrever- 
ent burlesque what was intended to 
be earnest, dignified, and supernatural 
in its solemnity. Yet the whole was 
gone through with in close adherence 
to the description of the Evangelists, 
and yet in no feature of it was there 
a perceptible approach to the perilous 
line that separates the sublime from 
the ridiculous. Every thing was done 
with moderation and tact. The most 
delicate feeling was shown, particular- 
ly in the descent from the cross, which 
at once called to mind the famous pic- 
ture by Rubens in the cathedral of 
Antwerp. The singular beauty and 
impressiveness of this silent scene 
(for not a word was spoken by those 
who took part in it) excited the live- 
liest sympathy in the minds of the 
spectators, and called forth tears and 
sobs from men and women. 

The question as to the worth and 
significance of this drama for our own 
day we have no space here to enter 
upon at length. That this most 
sacred of all themes can be brought 
upon the stage without desecration, 
and without the least trace or sugges- 
tion of impropriety, is amply proved 
by the effect which the performance 
of these peasant artists of the Bava- 
rian highlands produced upon all 
classes of beholders. At the repre- 
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sentation which I have described, there 
were present persons belonging to 
every grade of culture and to every 
caste and condition of society, — from 
the king and queen down through the 
whole scale to the poorest and lowest 
subject, — and yet all seemed to fol- 
low the progress of the play with the 
intensest interest. Even a smart 
shower—to which the greater part 
of the audience was exposed — drove 
no one from his seat. Sometimes a 
continuous rain pours for hours upon 
their uncovered heads; but it does not 
suffice to stop the play. Under such 
circumstances, the people still keep 
their places, and do not appear to de- 
tect any thing comical or ludicrous in 
the fact that the actors, out of con- 
sideration for the possible damage 
which might accrue to their rich cos- 
tumes, protect themselves with red 
umbrellas. Even Judas, as he hastens 
out to hang himself, and the angels 
that come in white cotton gloves to 
roll away the stone from the sepulchre, 
do not forget their red umbrellas. 
These things show that a play of the 
most sacred character may be effective 
in spite of striking incongruities and 
glaring defects. 

More than a century ago, Lessing 
asserted that the theatre ought to be 
something more than a means of 
popular diversion, and that its highest 
and noblest tendency should be in thie 
direction of moral and esthetic cul- 
ture. If its mission be to teach truth 
and to inculcate virtue, why should it 
not seek to unfold the divinest truth, 
and to portray the most perfect virtue ? 
If the story of the Saviour be not des- 
ecrated by the Passions Musik of 
Sebastian Bach and the Messiah of 
Hindel ; if it be not sacrilegious to de- 
lineate it in fresco or on canvas, —why 
should it lose any of its sacredness by 
an association with the higher art of 
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the drama, in which the grace of 
architecture and painting, the charms 
of music, and the magic of scenic illu- 
sion, are combined and enlivened by 
histrionic action, for the interpreta- 
tion of the grandest revelations ever 
made to the human mind, and the 
finest and purest feelings ever excited 
in the human heart. 


REHEARSAL OF THE PASSION PLAY 
FOR 1870. 

THE following account, by Herman 
Schmid, of a rehearsal of this perform- 
ance last spring, explains itself without 
need of further preface : — 

The report has spread through the 
various newspapers, that the inhabit- 
ants of Oberammergau are again 
about to perform their great Passion 
Play; and the general interest ex- 
pressed in it leads us to expect that 
strangers from all countries will come 
to witness the rare and thoroughly 
peculiar spectacle, which occurs only 
once in ten years. In the last decade, 
I was one of the doubting novices who 
wandered into the mountain to see for 
myself how much of its extraordinary 
fame might be attributed to religious 
ecstasy or exaggeration. My highly- 
strained expectations were not only 
fulfilled, but exceeded. I had long 
determined to see the play again this 
year, and prove whether the’ impres- 
sion would remain; but I was also de- 
sirous to learn how such a mighty 
problem was solved by a little village 
community, and how that surprising - 
effect had been obtained, the recollec- 
tion of which was just as fresh after 
ten years as on the first day. I had 
seen the representation in its complete- 
ness, and wished to study it in the 


‘process of its development. Although, 


for various reasons, the people of Am- 
mergau do not like to be watched by 
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strange eyes in their drilling and gen- 
eral preparations, yet I decided to 
make an attempt. 

Undeterred by the fear of winter 
weather, which would be still more in- 
exorable among the mountains, I set 
out, and struggled on between black 
firs, groaning beneath the burden of 
snow, and bare bushes to which the 
sudden advance of winter had not 
given time to shake off entirely the 
reddish-brown leaves; then journeyed 
along the shore of the solidly-frozen 
Starnberg Lake, which looked like a 
gigantic, opaque mirror, and on into 
the impenetrable mist, behind which 
the mountains were enthroned in sol- 
emn invisibility, even to the foot of 
the Peissenbergs. Late im the even- 
ing, through darkness and gusts of 
snow, the light wagon brought me to 
the object of my winter search, before 
the hospitable door of the much-praised 
Schwaber Wirths. In spite of the 
driving snow, a long row of brilliantly- 
lighted windows glimmered before me ; 
and a fest-march, powerfully and firm- 
ly executed by a large band, greeted 
meas I alighted. I had come at just 
the right time; for, as the talkative 
postilion informed me, the Ammergau 
band, thirty in number, were rehears- 
ing the march which is played on the 
evening before the play, and also 
awakens the strangers on the morn- 
ing of the great day. Soon I sat in a 
corner of the homely guest-room, car- 
ing little that I was saluted with some 
astonishment, and evidently taken for 
a Musterreiter, as the country people 
are wont to call any commercial trav- 
eller. I had leisure to examine the 
company and the room over a glass of 
Murnau beer, which, if it is as good at 
the time of the Passion Play, will quite 
restore the fast-vanishing renown of 
the Bavarian national drink. The ceil- 
ing of the wainscoted room is old; and 
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coats of arms are fastened on its beams 
in rows, a memorial of the times when 
the trade of the world took its way 
from the South through Parten, Kir- 
chen, and Ammergau. The inhabit- 
ants of Ammergau had the privilege 
of storing all wares, and only by them 
could they be carried farther. The 
high tide of prosperity has long since 
subsided, leaving only these coats of 
arms as proof of its former existence. 
The company had a peculiar stamp, 
quite different from the ordinary as- 
pect of villagers. It consisted princi- 
pally of young people, who were merry, 
but not noisy, over their games of cards. 
The gray jacket with its high collar, 
which has become typical of the Ty- 
rolese, was the only thing which gave 
them a rustic air. The shape of their 
heads, the long, flowing hair of most 
of them, the well-kept beards, remind- 
ed one of a company of painters or 
art-students. Nor is this appearance 
deception; for three-quarters of the 
inhabitants are wood-carvers, and, 
besides, many of them are to take part 
in the Passion Play, and are preparing 
in time to conform their outward ap- 
pearance to it. I learn, that, from the 
beginning of Lent, they have a re- 
hearsal every Sunday, and every 
Thursday a musical rehearsal, when 
half the play is acted. 

The next day was Sunday; so in the 
morning I went up to the cloister-like, 
somewhat desolate parsonage, where 
Pastor Mueller received my request in 
the kindest manner, but feared it could 
not be fulfilled, because, since his short 
exercise of office here, the fixed prin- 
ciple that no stranger should be ad- 
mitted had been strictly observed. Be- 
sides, he thought that the recent fall 
of snow would lead them to give up 
the rehearsal of the day. However, 
the sight of my disappointment, my 
eloquence, such as it was, and still 














more the recommendation of an influ- 
ential friend, induced him to declare, 
that, if there were a rehearsal, he 
would urge the players, with whom 
the decision rested, to admit me. In 
the mean time, I waited the decision 
impatiently in the inn. I soon found, 
from the bustle without, that there 
was to be a rehearsal; but there 
seemed to be no need of me. After a 
quarter of an hour had passed away, 
and I had already recalled the inscrip- 
tion over Dante’s Hell, “Leave all 
hope,” a watchman appeared to guide 
me to the desired goal. 

I entered into a low, very long hall, 
crowded full of people, and found my- 
self among the actors already per- 
forming. By a table sat, with the 
present pastor, the former one, the 
venerable Daisinberger, to whom the 
text owes its present form and arrange- 
ment. One of the chief citizens had 
the book before him, and followed the 
text. I withdrew into a window-niche, 
and soon became completely absorbed 
in the unwonted spectacle. This was 
quite different from an ordinary play: 
the seriousness of the subject, and the 
thrilling tragedy which is the motive 
of the whole, free it from all the haste, 
inattention, and restlessness which be- 
long to other rehearsals. The parti- 
cipants do not think for a moment 
that they are acting something outside 
of themselves, but express their own 
simple feeling, without any art or 
study. Just in this complete uncon- 
straint, and truth to nature, consists 
their power over their audience. 

No manager watches over the course 
of the scenes: there is no need of one. 
All listened attentively, with silent 
sympathy, and spoke or acted their 
part at the right moment. It was 


scarcely necessary for the director to 
notice once or twice a slight omission. 
Every sentence was spoken without 
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hesitation, at the exact moment; 
every emotion was distinct; and, in 
spite of the comparatively small room, 
even the scenes where great numbers 
took part were executed with a repose 
and security which excited my aston- 
ishment. As, for example, the taking 
of Jesus prisoner at the Mount of 
Olives, and the falling back of the 
soldiers, terrified at his advance, who 
really, as if struck by lightning, fell 
down in perfect order; while, apart 
from the words of the dialogue, not a 
single syllable had been uttered, nor a 
single sign given. The explanation 
is simple: neither vanity, nor desire 
of gain, bring the players together; 
they feel a moral obligation upon 
them, and so enter soul and body into 
the matter; and, besides, the Passion 
Play as a whole, as well as in each sin- 
gle scene, in its form and in the in- 
terpretation of it, is common property, 
firmly fixed through tradition, living 
on in the minds of the inhabitants. So 
that we can say, without exaggeration, 
a great proportion of the actors know, 
not only all the parts, but also the 
form and manner in which each of 
these should be played, as every group, 
every position, has its historical pre- 
cedent ; and the children, when they 
succeed to the younger, and then the 
more important parts, already know 
and understand them; so that each 
individual has only to reproduce a de- 
lineation of character already ap- 
proved of as the true one. This re- 
mark applies also to the accessories, 
which are the wonder of all connois- 
seurs of the stage, and to the very 
complicated tableaux. And this as- 
tonishment is all the more justifiable, 
when we consider the immense num- 
ber of people engaged in the play; for 
it contains one hundred and four 
speaking parts for men, and fifteen for 
women. Including the mute parts, 
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some two hundred and fifty children, 
the choir of angels, the orchestra, the 
workmen, the director, &c., there is a 
company of almost five hundred peo- 
ple,— more than half the inhabitants 
of the village. 

It is an inviolable rule, that only 
those belonging to the village by birth 
or citizenship shall take part in the 
performance; and, when it is difficult 
to find all the necessary qualifications, 
no great help can be expected from 
strangers, who have not grown up 
amid all the associations connected 
with the play. 

The common occupation of wood- 
carving seems to exert a refining in- 
fluence. They have to exercise great 
judgment in the distribution of parts. 
The principal members vote, and 
wisely retain those who have already 
proved their capacity. So the wood- 
carver, Hett, who represents the apos- 
tle Peter with inimitable, simple 
truth, as well as his companion, Lech- 
ner, the able representative of Judas, 
remain in possession of their parts; 
also Caiphas, the high-priest (the pos- 
sessor of a little shop for the sale of 
carvings), Annas, Pilate, and others. 
Christ is represented by anew person 
(the previous one has left the village), 
the carver, Joseph Maier, a tall, slen- 
der young man, who has an earnest 
face, and also a thick, dark beard, an 
abundance of long hair, dignified 
bearing, and a good voice, so that he 
will not compare unfavorably with his 
distinguished predecessor. 

The Mary is also a new person, 
Franziska Flunger. She is the daugh- 
ter of the wood-carver and drawing- 
teacher, who, twenty years ago, took 
the part of Christ, but now appears a 
second time as Annas, the high priest, 
She has a slender, delicate figure, a 
mild, pleasing expression, and voice, 
which, though not powerful, is agree- 


able, and avoids the shrill, whining 
tones which the former Mary did not 
entirely escape. It must be admitted 
that the effect is a little singular, 
when, on his departure, Jesus thanks 
his mother for the love and care dis- 
played by her for thirty-three years; 
and she, who should be by this time 
@ mature woman, stands before him 
in youthful maidenhood; but, in the 
minds of the people, the Madonna 
can never be thought of except as 
clothed with eternal youth. Finally, 
the part of the well-beloved John is 
taken by another wood-carver, John 
Zwink, a youth whose appearance is 
in such complete harmony with the 
ideal, that, clothed in the customary 
dress, he must give the impression of 
having stepped out of a frame of an 
old picture of the Crucifixion. Mar- 
tha and Mary are happily selected : 
the former expresses a simple nature, 
absorbed in household cares; the lat- 
ter, one more ideal and dreamy. I was 
rather anxiously questioned, during 
the rehearsal, as to how I liked it, but 
took good care not to criticise; for I 
had a strong conviction that the whole 
performance could remain effective 
only through its naiveté and individ- 
uality. 

In the evening, we sat a long time 
together in friendly conversation, — 
Peter with his honest face, which, with 
its naturally bald head, and its beard, 
might have served as a model for a 
sculptor at any moment; Judas, with 
full red beard, pale, cunning counte- 
nance, and dark, glowing eyes; An- 
nas, with his face surrounded by an 
iron-gray beard, and a thoughtful, al- 
most sad expression. They were sim- 
ple, but well-instructed men, whose 
life passes in homely occupations, and 
is divided into epochs by the Passion 
Play, just as the history of the world 
is by brilliant events. They are re- 

















joiced at the growing sympathy in the 
play, are anxious to succeed, and the 
characters which they sustain are re- 
membered with pride. Annas seemed 
to think with a kind of respect of the 
time when he personated the Saviour. 

It was interesting to hear how he 
had felt when he was raised on the 
cross for the first time, from whose 
height (nine feet from his feet to the 
ground) he looked down as into an 
abyss; how the cross, in spite of appar- 
ent steadiness, continually shook, and 
seemed to threaten to fall forward, so 
that strong nerves were needed to re- 
sist giddiness and sudden fear. Be- 
sides, though the body is sustained by 
a girdle, and the hands are held up, 
the position, lasting fifteen minutes, 
causes a stricture of the muscles of 
the breast, and the hands become dark 
blue; so that, in the descent, every 
sudden movement must be avoided. 

In order to keep in practice for the 
Passion Play during the interval of 
ten years, various pieces are played, 
mostly but not entirely religious. 

The day after, I went through the 
painting-room, where they were paint- 
ing the architectural designs of the 
proscenium, and the chief gable of 
the centre stage; and it was evident 
that they had taken heed to criticism, 
and were endeavoring to make the 
streets of Jerusalem more historically 
true. They were making the same 
exertions in the matter of costumes. 
One story of a pretty country-house 
was given up to seamstresses and the 
dresses they were working upon, 
which were generally copied from the 
Alliolischen Bible. The resources of 


the stage are extraordinary. It occu- 
pies an immense space, nearly square, 
in the centre of which is a small thea- 
tre, which is shut off by a curtain, ac- 
cording to the usual style. 
twelve side-scenes. 


It has 
This theatre is 
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quite far back ; so that the proscenium 
in front is of great size, while on each 
side are represented streets in Jerusa- 
lem. On each corner of the inner 
theatre is a real building, — one the 
palace of Pilate, the other of Herod. 
These are two stories high, and con- 
tain eight rooms, in which scenes are 
enacted at the same time. By this 
arrangement, actors can be grouped 
in such masses as would be impossible 
in a common theatre; and fine effects 
are produced in such scenes as the en- 
trance of Christ into Jerusalem, or 
the raging people who demand the re- 
lease of Barabbas. 

The orchestra of thirty men, with 
the chorus, performed their parts with 
great precision and beauty. Especial- 
ly the strength of the voices of the 
women, a3 well as of the men, was 
quite as charming as it was wonder- 
ful; and among the solos were many 
whose merits would be recognized on 
any stage. The music, though sim- 
ple, is never trivial, and often rises to 
a beauty which proves a decided talent 
in the native author. I was especial- 
ly delighted with the opening chorus, 
effective through its simple strength, 
with the hallelujah at the close; also 
with a duet from the “Hymn to the 
Highest,” of singularcharm and depth. 
The chorus of protecting spirits ap- 
pear between the single sections of 
the drama, to elevate and express the 
various sentiments, and also to explain 
the tableaux vivants from the Old Tes- 
tament: they give their parts with 
great beauty and effect. They hope 
to get a soprano singer, who is prepar- 
ing to become a nun; but some difficul- 
ties have arisen about her coming 
into the world again, and meanwhile 
they are quite in suspense until they 
learn the decision. 

Mr. Schmid concludes with a pleas- 
ant description of the village. In al- 
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strange eyes in their drilling and gen- 
eral preparations, yet I decided to 
make an attempt. 

Undeterred by the fear of winter 
weather, which would be still more in- 
exorable among the mountains, I set 
out, and struggled on between black 
firs, groaning beneath the burden of 
snow, and bare bushes to which the 
sudden advance of winter had not 
given time to shake off entirely the 
reddish-brown leaves; then journeyed 
along the shore of the solidly-frozen 
Starnberg Lake, which looked like a 
gigantic, opaque mirror, and on into 
the impenetrable mist, behind which 
the mountains were enthroned in sol- 
emn invisibility, even to the foot of 
the Peissenbergs. Late im the even- 
ing, through darkness and gusts of 
snow, the light wagon brought me to 
the object of my winter search, before 
the hospitable door of the much-praised 
Schwaber Wirths. In spite of the 
driving snow, a long row of brilliantly- 
lighted windows glimmered before me ; 
and a fest-march, powerfully and firm- 
ly executed by a large band, greeted 
me as I alighted. I had come at just 
the right time; for, as the talkative 
postilion informed me, the Ammergau 
band, thirty in number, were rehears- 
ing the march which is played on the 
evening before the play, and also 
awakens the strangers on the morn- 
ing of the great day. Soon I sat in a 
corner of the homely guest-room, car- 
ing little that I was saluted with some 
astonishment, and evidently taken for 
a Musterreiter, as the country people 
are wont to call any commercial trav- 
eller. I had leisure to examine the 
company and the room over a glass of 
Murnau beer, which, if it is as good at 
the time of the Passion Play, will quite 
restore the fast-vanishing renown of 
the Bavarian national drink. The ceil- 
ing of the wainscoted room is old; and 


coats of arms are fastened on its beams 
in rows, 2 memorial of the times when 
the trade of the world took its way 
from the South through Parten, Kir- 
chen, and Ammergau. The inhabit- 
ants of Ammergau had the privilege 
of storing all wares, and only by them 
could they be carried farther. The 
high tide of prosperity has long since 
subsided, leaving only these coats of 
arms as proof of its former existence. 
The company had a peculiar stamp, 
quite different from the ordinary as- 
pect of villagers. It consisted princi- 
pally of young people, who were merry, 
but not noisy, over their games of cards. 
The gray jacket with its high collar, 
which has become typical of the Ty- 
rolese, was the only thing which gave 
them a rustic air. The shape of their 
heads, the long, flowing hair of most 
of them, the well-kept beards, remind- 
ed one of a company of painters or 
art-students. Nor is this appearance 
deception; for three-quarters of the 
inhabitants are wood-carvers, and, 
besides, many of them are to take part 
in the Passion Play, and are preparing 
in time to conform their outward ap- 
pearance to it. I learn, that, from the 
beginning of Lent, they have a re- 
hearsal every Sunday, and every 
Thursday a musical rehearsal, when 
half the play is acted. 

The next day was Sunday; so in the 
morning I went up to the cloister-like, 
somewhat desolate parsonage, where 
Pastor Mueller received my request in 
the kindest manner, but feared it could 
not be fulfilled, because, since his short 
exercise of office here, the fixed prin- 
ciple that no stranger should be ad- 
mitted had been strictly observed. Be- 
sides, he thought that the recent fall 
of snow would lead them to give up 
the rehearsal of the day. However, 
the sight of my disappointment, my 
eloquence, such as it was, and still 
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more the recommendation of an influ- 
ential friend, induced him to declare, 
that, if there were a rehearsal, he 
would urge the players, with whom 
the decision rested, to admit me. In 
the mean time, I waited the decision 
impatiently in the inn. I soon found, 
from the bustle without, that there 
was to be a rehearsal; but there 
seemed to be no need of me. After a 
quarter of an hour had passed away, 
and I had already recalled the inscrip- 
tion over Dante’s Hell, “Leave all 
hope,” a watchman appeared to guide 
me to the desired goal. 

I entered into a low, very long hall, 
crowded full of people, and found my- 
self among the actors already per- 
forming. By a table sat, with the 
present pastor, the former one, the 
venerable Daisinberger, to whom the 
text owes its present form and arrange- 
ment. One of the chief citizens had 
the book before him, and followed the 
text. I withdrew into a window-niche, 
and soon became completely absorbed 
in the unwonted spectacle. This was 
quite different from an ordinary play : 
the seriousness of the subject, and the 
thrilling tragedy which is the motive 
of the whole, free it from all the haste, 
inattention, and restlessness which be- 
long to other rehearsals. The parti- 
cipants do not think for a moment 
that they are acting something outside 
of themselves, but express their own 
simple feeling, without any art or 
study. Just in this complete uncon- 
straint, and truth to nature, consists 
their power over their audience. 

No manager watches over the course 
of the scenes: there is no need of one. 
All listened attentively, with silent 
sympathy, and spoke or acted their 
part at the right moment. It was 
scarcely necessary for the director to 
notice once or twice a slight omission. 
Every sentence was spoken without 
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hesitation, at the exact moment; 
every emotion was distinct; and, in 
spite of the comparatively small room, 
even the scenes where great numbers 
took part were executed with a repose 
and security which excited my aston- 
ishment. As, for example, the taking 
of Jesus prisoner at the Mount of 
Olives, and the falling back of the 
soldiers, terrified at his advance, who 
really, as if struck by lightning, fell 
down in perfect order; while, apart 
from the words of the dialogue, not a 
single syllable had been uttered, nor a 
single sign given. The explanation 
is simple: neither vanity, nor desire 
of gain, bring the players together ; 
they feel a moral obligation upon 
them, and so enter soul and body into 
the matter; and, besides, the Passion 
Play as a whole, as well as in each sin- 
gle scene, in its form and in the in- 
terpretation of it, is common property, 
firmly fixed through tradition, living 
on in the minds of the inhabitants. So 
that we can say, without exaggeration, 
a great proportion of the actors know, 
not only all the parts, but also the 
form and manner in which each of 
these should be played, as every group, 
every position, has its historical pre- 
cedent ; and the children, when they 
succeed to the younger, and then the 
more important parts, already know 
and understand them; so that each 
individual has only to reproduce a de- 
lineation of character already ap- 
proved of as the true one. This re- 
mark applies also to the accessories, 
which are the wonder of all connois- 
seurs of the stage, and to the very 
complicated tableaux. And this as- 
tonishment is all the more justifiable, 
when we consider the immense num- 
ber of people engaged in the play; for 
it contains one hundred and four 
speaking parts for men, and fifteen for 
women. Including the mute parts, 
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most every house the occupants were 
busy carving. He says, “Friend Ju- 
das had just finished a Mary on her 
flight into Egypt, riding upon an ass, 
and a pretty figure of Walter von der 
Bogelweide,” the famous Minnesinger 
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of whom Longfellow writes such 
a charming description in his “Golden 
Legend.” 

He suggests that the journey from 
Munich through Weilheim and Mur- 
nau is very delightful. 





CHINESE TRANSCENDENTALISM.! 


BY JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON. 


“Neither men, nor things, nor ideas, nor religions, —nothing dies.” — Coquerel, fils. 


PEOPLE should not be alarmed at 
what is sometimes called “the ten- 
dency of the times ;” for “the religion 
of yesterday” is sure to be “the re- 
ligion of to-morrow.” There is noth- 
ing new under the sun. In the great 
ocean of thought, the tides ebb and 
flow continually. “Gradually and 


naturally — as it were a soul entering 
into a body that had been prepared 
for it — the new takes the form of the 


old.” The mighty stream of tendency 
flows around the world in one uninter- 
rupted circle. Every thing reproduces 
itself. The culture and the scepti- 
cism of ancient Rome gave way be- 
fore the barbarity and superstition of 
the Gauls; now, after ages of moral 
and intellectual darkness, the light of 
civilization begins to dawn upon the 
earth once more. In a work written 
at Babylon, about the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar,? we discover that the 

1 Mémoire sur la Vie et les Opinions de Lao-tseu. 
Par M. Abel Remusat. 

Article ‘‘ Lao-tseu ” in L’Universe. 

Chine : Entwurf einer beschreibung der Chinesi- 
schen Literatur. Schott. 

Confucius and the Chinese Classics, by Rev. A. 
W. Loomis. A.Roman&Co. San Francisco : 1867. 

China and the Chinese, by Rev. John L. Nevius. 
Harper & Brothers. New York : 1869. 

2 Ueber die Ueberreste der altbabylonischen 


Literature. in arabischen Ubersetzungen, von D. 
Cwolson. St. Petersburg: 1859. 


old battle between Orthodoxy and 
Free Religion was waged as warmly 
four thousand years ago as it is to- 
day. Five hundred and fifty years 
before the beginning of our era, a man 
was born in the eastern part of Asia, 
who was destined to become the great- 
est exponent of Orthodoxy that the 
world has ever known. For more 
than twenty-three hundred years, he 
has been a law to a people that now 
numbers four hundred millions of 
souls. At the birth of Confucius, the 
prevalent philosophy of the Chinese 
was a kind of transcendentalism very 
similar to that which obtains among 
us at the present day. He sought to 
restore the reverence for antiquity, 
and succeeded. 

Lao-tsse, the Chinese apostle of 
Free Religion, was born 604 B.C., 
and consequently was already an old 
man when Confucius began to teach. 
“ He never quotes, as a model of virtue, 
or as an example worthy of imitation, 
any ancient emperor of China, or any 
historical personage whatever. His 
doctrine is not bound to the past by 
any traditional bond or historical an- 
tecedent. His social conceptions are 
independent of all human authority.” 
— Panthier. 
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Confucius, on the other hand, sought 
only to ascertain what the ancients 
had taught upon any subject, and then 
insisted upon the infallible authority 
of the same. He declared himself 
“one fond of antiquity,” “a transmitter 
and not a maker, believing in and 
loving the ancients.” 

Lao-tsse, or Lao-Kiun, as he is some- 
times called, is said to have been con- 
ceived by a falling star. He remained 
eighty-one years in his mother’s womb; 
and, when he was born, his hair was 
already white with age. To these 
circumstances he owed, without doubt, 
his two names, which mean respect- 
ively, “The Old Boy” and “The Old 
Prince.” His great work is called 
the Tauteh King, “Treatise on Truth 
and Virtue;” and his doctrine is known 
by the name of Tauism, from the first 
character in this book, Tau, which 
means truth, or doctrine. His writ- 


ings, however, have never been popu- 


lar, being too abstruse and transcen- 
dental for ordinary readers. In fact, 
there is a wonderful resemblance be- 
tween his teachings and those of a 
celebrated American philosopher. Ac- 
cording to Lao-tsse, the ultimate prin- 
ciple of the universe is reason. By 
it every thing was created, and into it 
every thing will finally return. His 
doctrine was pantheistic, and he main- 
tained the eternity of matter. His 
notions were extremely mystical and 
abstruse. Mankind must be absorbed 
in the Zao,! whose only cult is self-cul- 


1 The Tao resembles the Nirvana of the Hin- 
doos. There are many circumetances which go to 
show that Lao-tsse was indebted to the doctrines of 
India for much of his philosophy, but in just what 
manner we are unable to say. We make the fol- 
lowing extract from a private letter written by John 
D. Baldwin. A.M., the learned author of an able 
work recently published by Harper & Brothers, 
and entitled “‘ Pre-Historic Nations,” He says: “I 
wish we could have a larger acquaintance with the 
older literature of China, and especially with the 
Part of it which the Confucians do not consider 
orthodox. . . . I desire to know more about Lao- 
tse and his predecessors. . . . The antecedents of 
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ture. No prayers and no offerings. 
Profound and undisturbed contempla- 
tion is the only virtue. 

“ Lao-tsse, as well as Confucius, 
wished to lead men to their original 
purity, but not backwards, not by re-es- 
tablishing the blessedness of a remote 
antiquity, but forwards, and that, too, 
by a most ‘destructive’ way. The 
‘great end,’ which he wished to see ac- 
complished was the entire demolition 
of every human thesis, in which process 
even the distinction between good 
and evil should cease to exist. Very 
few Chinese thinkers have opposed 
with such boldness the established 
faith. Lao-tsse was sententious in 
his style, and did not seek to convince 
by dialectical reasoning. He was ac- 
customed to use single, mostly dis- 
jointed thoughts, and occasionally an 
illustration. In his writings, meta- 
physics and morals are thrown to- 
gether without plan or arrangement : 
one moment he gives a rule for the 
conduct of life, and the next moment 
he sinks himself abruptly in the abso- 
lute, like some ‘ doctor ecstaticus,’ and 
wrestles visibly with the language, 
which appears too material to express 


the doctrine of Lao-tsse are completely unknown 
tous: But doctrines do not issue complete from 
the first head that conceives them. Therefore we 
must suppose either that Lao-tsse borrowed the 
fundamental ideas of his doctrine from some of the 
ancient Chinese sages; or thathe borrowed them 
from some of the Indian philosophers, to whose 
doctrine his had an astonishing resemb! ” It 
was about the year 1120 B.C. that the Chou dynas- 
ty began in China, which lasted 873 years. The 
golden age of Chinese literature seems to have in- 
cluded the first five or six ceuturies of this dynasty. 
One of the most learned and accomplished of the 
Jesuit missionaries speaks of the literature of that 
period as follows: ‘*These books,in styie, dic- 
tion, and manner of treating and developing sub- 
jects, must be admired for their superiority over 
all writers of the following ages.” Nevertheless, 
the Confucians regarded the literature of that time 
as heterodox. It was full of a doctrine that has 
the same basis as Buddhism. Did some of the fol- 
lowers of some one of the “‘ six Buddhas” who pre- 
ceded Sakhya Mune go to China, and make con- 
verts, previous to the beginning of the Chou dynas- 
ty? Iam inclined to think so. 
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his ideas. Partly on this account, — 
sometimes it seems to have been in- 
tended by the author,— many passages 
in his writings bid defiance to all in- 
terpretation, and will always remain 
an enigma.” — Schott. His doctrine 
consisted mainly in negation, and de- 
generated at last into the boldest 
positivism. 

Who can fail to see in all this a 
marked resemblance to what the 
French call the “American Philoso- 
phy.” The further we examine into 
this subject the more we are impressed 
with the similarity. We give here a 
few extracts from “The Book of Con- 
stant Purity,” which is regarded as a 
good specimen of primitive Tauist 
writings : — 

* Lao-tsse said Reason is without 
form: it produced heaven and earth. 
Reason is without passion: it caused 
the sun and moon to revolve. Reason 
is without a name: it supports the 
life of all things. Ido not know its 
name. For want of a better, I call it 
Reason.” 

“When the passions have ceased 
to be active, that is true rest. Man 
has then found his place, and his na- 
ture reached its perfection. Having 
attained this purity and rest, man 
gradually enters the region of true 
reason. He may be regarded as 
knowing and feeling the first principles 
of religion; yet it is not right to say 
that any thing is known or felt. All 
that is meant is, that he who can 
renovate and save other beings may 
be regarded as knowing the principles 
of religion.” 

The following is from “The Won- 
derful Book on the Removal of Calam- 
ities and Preservation of Life,’ —a 
specimen of recent Tauist literature :— 

“The honored one of heaven (Lao- 
tsse) then addressed them. Ye living 
beings, having your being from what 
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is not being; having your nothing- 
ness from what is not nothing, — 
know ye that what zs does not really 
exist, and what is not is not really 
non-existent. He who knows that 
emptiness is not emptiness, and that 
form is not form, has gained wisdom. 
He can then enter the various paths 
of knowledge. His mind will grow 
enlightened. He will be freed from 
doubts. He will not rest on the de- 
ceiving sensations of the corporeal 
frame.” 

Lao-tsse says, “The truly virtuous 
man makes no parade of his virtue: 
he does not announce to the world 
that he is a wise man.” One ima- 
gines that he detects in this a shaft 
aimed at “cant,” which has always 
been the raw-bones in every system 
of “ Radical Ethics,” and from which 
even those times, probably, were not 
exempt.! 

But Chinese rationalism has sadly 
degenerated since the time of its 
founder. It is now one of the most 
corrupt forms of idolatry in the world, 
and its devot€es are sunk in the vilest 
superstition and ignorance. By de- 
grees, they have adopted the worst 
features of paganism, and shrouded 
the life of Lao-tsse in the most ridicu- 
lous mythology.? Tschu-hi, a cele- 

1 The expression of any pious sentiment that we 
do not understand, or have never felt the force of, 
is apt to be called ‘‘cant.””, When people say what 
they do not really mean, or pretend to that which 
they do not experience or fully believe, that is 
“cant.” There is oftentimes more cant displayed 
by sedulously and ostentatiously avoiding all allu- 
sion to one’s religious feelings and experiences, 
than there is by a full and frank relation of them; 
and, for this reason, it is frequently the case that 
you will hear more genuine “cant” in a few hours 
at a convention of so-called liberal Christians than 
you would at a Methodist camp-meeting in two 
weeks. 

2 As an example of this mythological tendency, 
we translate the following from the German of 
Schott. It is taken from a work called ‘‘Schin- 
sian-kian,” which is a history of the disciples of 
Tao:— 

“Lao-tese wished to scale the snow-capped 


mountains which form the boundary of Thibet. 
Steep and almost impassible rocks obstructed his 
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brated commentator of the Chinese 
classics, says, “The Buddhists steal 
all the good out of Lao-tsse; but the 
later disciples of the Tao steal all the 
bad out of the books of the Buddhists.” 
And yet without doubt,the “Great Rad- 
ical,” seeing that the people stood aloof 
from his doctrines, was accustomed to 
gather his handful of disciples about 
him, and frequently discourse to them 
from the text, “The Religion of To- 
morrow.” It is to be observed that 
his followers, without any idea of 
sarcasm, called him the “ Holy Ruler 
of Wonderful Nonentity,” and the 
“Holy Ruler of Chaotic Confusion.” 
It is not difficult, even here, to dis- 
cover the resemblance which exists 
between the old and new dispensa- 
tions of rationalism. The legitimate 


result of scepticism is superstition ; 
and, strange as it may at first seem, 
the ultimate consequence of free reli- 
gion is the grossest idolatry. In our 
own country to-day, we see the pro- 


cess of transition going on. The Ra- 
tionalists have adopted a more ornate 
form of worship than is usual among 
Protestants. ‘The first step is being 
taken back to Rome. A harmless 
form of this tendency is seen in the 


path. Allatonce he caught sight of a man who was 
felling trees. Lao-tsse pretended that he was lame 
and unable to climb. The wood-chopper was 
touched, and said to him, ‘I pity you, poor old 
man: let me carry you over the mountain;’ and 
immediately he took Lao-tsse upon his shoulders, 
and climbed the steep with all his might. When 
they had reached the other side in safety, Lao-tase 
said to his benefactor, ‘On the mountain Huan- 
schan, in Schu, grow peach-trees which bear fruit 
the whole year round; but the mountain is so steep 
that no one can ascend it on foot.’ Then he cut 
4 branch with the wood-chopper’s axe, made a sort 
of rocking-horse, and showed the man how to 
breathe the breath of life into it, so that it moved 
rapidly forwards. This wooden animal would bear 
aman over the steepest rocks without making one 
false step. The wood-chopper expressed to Lao- 
tsee his warmest thanks. The latter, as soon as 
they had parted, moved as though he had been 
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adoption of a liturgy; then follow 
at successive stages stained windows, 
clerical robes, paintings for the altar; 
and the bolder spirits even go so far 
as to suggest that our temples be dec- 
orated with the statues of good men, 
such as Jesus, Moses, Socrates, Con- 
fucius, &c. That is the last deliver- 
ance of scepticism; and it only re- 
mains for them to retrace their steps 
one by one, until, at last, they may be 
expected to fall down and worship 
those statues. Man came by all the 
idolatry he ever knew in precisely this 
manner. There are those who main- 
tain that pure Theism was the primi- 
tive form of religion; and images 
were at first used merely to aid minds 
which were too material to grasp and 
hold the spiritual idea. In course of 
time, the true use of the image was 
lost sight of, and, at last, it became 
an object of worship in itself. 

That this tendency to idolatry ex- 
ists among our modern rationalists is 
shown by the ease with which such 
men as O. A. Brownson and Father 
Hecker swing from Free Religion over 
into Catholicism. 

Confucius saw and regretted the 
growing want of reverence for an- 


wards home, he cut several branches, and trimmed 
them as he had seen Lao-tsse do. Arrived at 
home, he carried his wooden horses to the market- 
place, but no one took any notice of them. The 
wood-chopper inquired for the mountain Huan- 
schan, and learned that it lay south-west of the city 
of O-mei. So one day he mounted his wooden 
horse, and rode through the city, to the great as- 
tonishment of its inhabitants, some of whom fol- 
lowed him to the foot of the mountain. They saw 
him as he rode up the steep mountain; and, arrived 
at the top, he was seen to pluck and eat the 
peaches. No one could follow him. In answer 
to the shouts and heckonings of those who stood 
below, he threw some of the fruit down to them. 
They contended for it eagerly, and declared that it 
tasted exceedingly good. The wood-chopper built 
a chapel on top of the mountain, and led there a 
pious and contemplative life. From that time forth 
he never descended: but he frequently threw 





provided with wings, and d to have b a 
different order of being. The wood-chopper was 
now convinced that he had been dealing with a 
supernatural creature. As he turned back to- 


peaches into the valley; and every one who ate of 
them received so light a body, that he also could 
climb the mountain, and partake of its spiritual 
refreshment.” 
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tiquity in his time, and he sought to 
restore the authority of the sages. 
Once, when looking at a stream, he 
compared its ceaseless current to the 
transmission of -good doctrine through 
succeeding generations; and, as one 
race had received it, they should hand 
it down to others. “ Do not imitate 
those isolated men (the Rationalists), 
who are wise only for themselves: to 
communicate to others the modicum 
of knowledge and virtue we possess 
will never impoverish ourselves.” 

Confucius did not establish a re- 
ligion, as some have supposed, but 
merely insisted upon a more faithful 
observance of the ancient law. “He 
revised the Sacred Books, which from 
time immemorial had been regarded 
by the Chinese as the source of all 
true wisdom and knowledge. He 
pruned them of some of their extrav- 
agances, and added many notes of his 
own. These writings are the Scrip- 
tures, the Holy Books, of the Chi- 
nese. They furnish the texts on 
which Chinese moralists of modern 
times found their discourses and 
tracts designed to exhort the people 
to virtue ” (Loomis). 

But it would seem as if mankind 
were doomed to grasp but one idea 
at a time; and that so the Chinese, in 


striving to do justice to the past, have 
stereotyped their thoughts in the 
mould of antiquity, so that, if you 
wish to know what they believe to- 
day, you have only to lift the sheet 
from the form of four thousand years 
ago. He who wishes to fix his gaze 
intently upon the past must turn his 
back upon the future, and becomes, in 
a great measure, oblivious of the pres- 
ent. Nor has this tendency been 
altogether without its disadvantages 
in China. If the Chinese Empire 
may be said to resemble any one bib- 
lical character more than another, it 
is Lot’s wife. Always looking back, 
her eyes intently fixed upon the past, 
she suffered, as a consequence, the 
penalty of all undue conservatism, — 
God turned her into a pillar of salt. 
The “ Middle Flowery Kingdom” re- 
minds us to-day of an embalmed 
mummy. It is a paralyzed limb on 
the body of humanity. 

He who burdens himself unduly 
with the doctrines of men who are 
already antiquated finds that he has 
taken “the old man of the sea ” upon 
his shoulders : he is retarded in his own 
spiritual and intellectual progress, and 
will soon come to be regarded as a 
mere beast of burden, not only by his 
master, but by all the world besides. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


HOW JOHN GOT INTO TROUBLE IN 
CHINA. 


Ir was Tuesday evening in good 
old Massachusetts, but not far from 
the break of day in China. In order 
that I might be more sure to catch 
the bundle of papers on its arrival, I 


had woven a net-work with my strong 
twine, and securely fastened it to a 
stout wooden hoop. This I then at- 
tached to a pole about six feet in 
length, and stood ready to swing the 
net under the package as soon as it 
eame within reach. The hour at 
which I had calculated that the bun- 
dle ought to come in sight, provided 
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Bob had been prompt to the time that 
I had prescribed, had now passed, and 
I began to feel excited and uneasy. 
“What if Bob had forgotten to hold 
the package high enough from the sur- 
face when he dropped it, and so the 


_momentum had not proved sufficient 


to drive it clear through the hole? 
What if it had struck against the 
sides of the cavity, and so the friction 
had stopped it on the way? What 
if the velocity with which it must 
have fallen during the first few thou- 
sand miles had torn the package in 
pieces, and the papers had been left 
floating about in the centre of the 
earth? What if Bob had been taken 
ill?” —just at this moment my fears 
and speculations were arrested by the 
sight of a small white object, looking 
like a flake of snow, away down the hole, 
hundreds of feet away, as it seemed to 
me. My heart almost ceased to beat : 
the white object was coming nearer 
and nearer, and looking larger and 
larger every second. But it is moving 
slower and slower all the time, as if 
it was nearly tired out! Perhaps it 
will not come quite within reach after 
all? What an awful disappointment 
that would be! No! it doesn’t quite 
stop — up it comes —ten feet more and 
I will have it; five feet more —hur- 
ra! underneath goes the stout net, 
and the precious bundle is clasped 
safely in my arms. 

I was so exhausted by anxiety and 
excitement, that I had to sit down for 
a while, that I might recover my 
strength. I really do not think that 
I was half as much overcome when I 
first came out of the hole myself. 

And now for the city, to keep my 
appointment with the gentlemen at 
the Coffee House. I had hired a pony 
to carry me to Canton, and had fast- 
ened it to a tree near by; and very 
soon I was galloping off like light- 


ning. About ten o’clock, I reached 
the hotel; and, after stopping for a 
glass of water at the office to clear my 
throat, I entered the room where I 
knew my patrons would be assembled, 
and threw my bundle down upon the 
table. 

Every man there started to his 
feet ; but such was their surprise at 
my appearance,— for not a soul 
amongst them ever dreamed that I 
would keep my appointment, — that 
for one or two minutes, as before, not 
a word was spoken. While they all 
stood around staring at me as if I had 
just dropped from the clouds, I pro- 
ceeded very leisurely to untie the 
strings of the package; when, with 
a simultaneous movement, my eager 
customers rushed towards the table, 
reaching out their hands frantically 
for the papers. 

“ Gentlemen,” said I in a clear, col- 
lected voice, “before proceeding to 
distribute the mail, allow me to offer 
a few brief remarks.” I had written 
out this speech, and committed it to 
memory. “It is very nataral that 
you should have great curiosity to 
know by what means I have managed 
to redeem the pledge that I gave you 
a short time ago. In the presence of 
gentlemen so enlightened as you are, 
I hardly need to say that the speedy 
communication which I have been 
enabled to make with the Western 
world is effected by no supernatural 
agency, but by a wonderful discovery 
in the realms of nature, the precise 
character of which I do not at present 
consider it expedient to disclose. Let 
it suffice, that I am able to furnish to 
you, at reasonable rates, with the latest 
intelligence from the United States 
of America; and I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that if I ever have 
reason to suspect that my movements 
are watched, or that any efforts are 
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made to detect my secret, from that 
time my contract with you is at an 
end. I also desire to stipulate that 
no statement of my transactions with 
you shall be allowed to find its way 
into the public prints, either in China 
or America. Let the whole matter 
remain a profound secret between us: 
your own interest will be consulted. by 
this as well as mine. If, indeed, it 
should so happen that you should ever 
see any remarkable and novel move- 
ment in the heavens, of course I can- 
not hinder you from forming your own 
impressions, and making your own 
deductions from the phenomena. 

“ And now, gentlemen, every morn- 
ing between ten and eleven o’clock, I 
propose to be here with the papers; 
price one dollar per copy, cash on de- 
livery.” 

The bundle, containing one hundred 
papers, was immediately disposed of; 
some gentlemen taking two or three, 
and others half a dozen. 

The tongues of my patrons were 
now unloosed, and-they all acceded 
unhesitatingly to the terms which I 
had proposed. An elderly English- 
man, with a very white waistcoat, and 
a very large watch-chain, came up to 
me, and, patting my shoulder, said, 
“ Why, my son, you have done better 
than you promised: you have given 
us the newspapers in much less than 
thirty-six hours after their issue at 
home.” 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied: “I intended 
_ to get them here in about sixteen 
hours; but I thought it more prudent 
to say thirty-six, because — because ” 
—TI hardly knew what reason to give, 
without betraying myself — “because, 
sir, I wasn’t certain how the magnet- 
ic currents might operate.” 

“ Ah-hah-ah, I begin to see. 


Mag- 
netic currents in the heavens, in the 
atmosphere.” 
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“Yes, sir,” I answered promptly, 
“in the atmosphere.” 

This was true enough; but I could 
not say in the heavens, without telling 
an untruth; and this I always re- 
garded as a great sin. 

“Don’t you think,” continued my 
English friend, “that, when you bring 
the American papers over, you could 
just stop on the way, and get a copy 
or two of ‘The London Times’?” 

“I do not go for the papers my- 
self.” 

“You don’t mean to say that they 
come entirely by themselves?” he 
replied, looking more perplexed and 
astounded than I can describe. 

“Of course not,” I said, breaking 
into a hearty laugh. “I have a 
partner on the other side, who will 
forward them to me every morn- 
ing.” 

“Then they do come of themselves, 
after they are once started ?” 

“ Why, yes,” I said, feeling a little 
embarrassed, and very much afraid 
that I might commit myself, “ after 
the proper impulse and direction are 
given, they do come of themselves.” 

“ But how, in the name of all that 
is marvellous, after the package gets 
into the right magnetic current, does 
it manage to alight in this vicinity ?” 

“That is easily explained by the 
laws of gravity.” 

The attention of all present was 
arrested by this conversation, and I 
began to feel that I was getting upon 
dangerous ground. 

“Excuse me,” gentlemen, I said, 
taking hold of the handle of the door, 
“from answering any more questions 
at this time. My mind is getting a 
little confused ; and, what is more, I 
ani very hungry.” Upon which I re- 
tired to the dining-room. 

Every thing went on successfully 
during the remainder of the week: 
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all the packages arrived safely and 
in good order, and on Friday evening 
I was ready to remit several hundred 
dollars to my brother. At the same 
time, I thought that it was proper for 
me to write a few lines to my good 
mother; and accordingly I sat down 
and made out quite a long letter, 
which I enclosed in the same bundle 
with the money. 

On ‘Saturday evening, the papers 
arrived half an hour later than usual, 
as I had arranged with Bob; and on 
the wrapper I was delighted to read, 
in great, scrawling letters, “All right : 
money and letters received.” 

On Sunday, as I was lying in my 
hammock, and thinking of home, it 
came to my mind that my dear moth- 
er had probably expected me to pass 
the day with her; and then for the 
first time it flashed across me, that, 
when I wrote her on Friday, I entire- 
ly forgot that she supposed me all the 
while to have been in the little town 
of Canton, on the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad. “What on earth,” 
L.said to myself, “will she imagine 
when she reads my letter? I certain- 
ly must have betrayed myself. I 
don’t remember exactly what it was 
that I wrote; but there must have been 
some things in the letter that will 
lead the poor old lady to suppose that 
I am crazy. Well, perhaps I shall 
know more about it when the next 
bundle comes; and I will try to be pa- 
tient until then.” 

The next morning I awaited the 
usual arrival with great anxiety; and, 
as soon as the package came into my 
hands, I tore off the outer covering, 
and, to my great relief, found a let- 
ter in my mother’s handwriting, 
addressed, — 


f i ter John Whopper, Canton, 
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It read as follows: — 


Roxsury, March, 1867. 

My DEAREST JoHN,—I was very 
much disappointed that you did not come 
home to pass the sabbath. I had a nice 
dinner all ready for you; and your little 
sister cried hard when she found that you 
were not to sit down with us. We were 
all very glad, however, to get your letter; 
and I am thankful that you have been so 
prospered in your business. I had no idea 
that you would be able to make so much 
money by selling papers in Canton: they 
must bea great reading community. I hope, 
my dear son, that all is made honestly. 
There are some things in your letter which 
have puzzled me a little, and I do not know 
that I exactly understand all that you say. 
You also speak of visiting the Joss-house 
once or twice. I never knew any family 
of that name: only I happen to remember, 
that, up in Manchester, there were quite a 
large number of people by the name of ~ 
Josslyn; and sometimes the boys used to 
call them, in sport, “the Josses.” It is not 
a good habit to give nicknames to other 
persons, especially where you visit the 
family. You also speak of their burning 
a great deal of colored paper, and a great 
many scented sticks before an image. I 
asked Bob what he thought this meant: but 
he jumped right behind the closet-door, and 
made the most extraordinary noises with 
his mouth that I ever heard; and when he 
came out again his eyes were full of tears, 
and he looked as if he had had a fit. 
“ Bob,” said, I, “what is the matter?” 
“JT have had a high-strike,”—~he should 
have said, high-sterick, —“I do have ’em 
sometimes.” “Robert,” I said very seri- 
ously, “ whatdo you think your’brother 
means?” 

“ Well,” said he, “I shouldn’t wonder 
if the Josses had a bust of Daniel Webster 
or Henry Clay in their parlor, and perhaps 
they burn things round it to keep off the 
flies.” Then he began to laugh again, and 
I could not tell whether he was in earnest 
or not. I am not very much pleased to 
hear you say that you go out in the after- 
noon to fly kites with a parcel of old man- 
darins. I think that you might find some 
better use for your time ; and I am afraid, 
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from the way in which you speak of them, 
that these old mandarins are not very 
respectable characters. Your brother says 
that kite-flying means speculating, and that 
the mandarins are probably brokers. I 
trust, my dear boy, that you are not 
making any of your money in this way. 
Who is this Chim-jung-tsee, who is to be 
your teacher? It is a very strange name 
for a Christian to be called by, and I don’t 
like the sound of it. And what do you 
mean, when you say you want to learn the 
language, so that you may be able to talk 
with the natives? I never stopped in 
Canton but once, and that was when the 
axle-tree of the engine, or something else, 
broke down. There were a good many 
people from the village came up to the 
depot then; and I heard them talk for 
more than an hour, and I understood 
every word they said. I am almost 
airaid that your application to business, 
and selling your papers at such a profit, is 
turning your brain. You must not work 
too hard, and you must be careful about 
your diet. I shall try and send youa 
bundle of doughnuts next week, when I 
fry.. There is something in your letter 


about eating rats and birds’-nests, and 


other horrible things, I suppose that you 
intend that for a joke. I wish that you 
would tell me where you pass your even- 
ings, and what kind of books you are 
reading, and how many meeting-houses 
there are in Canton, and where you go to 
meeting. Whenever you have to stay 
there over the sabbath, I would like to have 
you write out a full account of the sermons 
that you hear. We all hope that you will 
come to see us next Saturday night. Bob 
says that you are so busy that you will 
not be able to leave; and that you have 
to sit-up all night, and then sleep in the 
day-time. Bob and Mamie send their 
best love. I will send a pair of socks 
with the doughnuts. . Your little sister 
says, “Tell brother that I want him to 
bring me something pretty from Canton.” 
I don’t know but she thinks you are away 
off in the great city of Canton, in, China. 
Write as often as you can to 
Your very affectionate mother, 


DesporRAH WHOPPER. 
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I did not know whether to laugh or 
ery when I had read the letter, and so 
I did a little of both. I could not bear 
to think that my mother should be so 
deceived, and so bewildered; but it 
would distress her sadly if she really 
knew where I had gone, and how I 
got there. I had some doubts, too, 
whether she would be able to keep the 
secret long, for they worm every thing 
out of her at the Dorcas Society. So 
I concluded that I would write her 
another letter, at the end of the week, 
which wouldn’t give her any trouble. 
Week after week passed by without 
any interruption of my business; and 
I devoted three hours every day to the 
study of the Chinese language, under 
the direction of Chim-jung-tsee, a 
young Chinaman who spoke pigeon- 
English very well, and had been 
highly recommended by one of the 
waiters at the hotel. He was a very 
sleek, smooth-spoken fellow: the top 
of his shaved head shone like a billiard 
ball, and his tail hung four feet and a 
half from his shoulders, I didn’t al- 
together like the expression of his 
eyes; for although they were usually 
turned up at the outside corners, like 
other Chinese eyes, sometimes I would 
catch him with one of them turned 
down at the corner, and then he 
seemed to be looking at me with one 
eye, and looking out of the window 
with the other. His nails were longer 
than any I had seen in Canton; and he 
usually wore stout leather cots on the 
ends of his fingers, to protect them 
from injury. _ I never knew him to 
lose his temper but once; and that.was 
when, just for the fun of the thing, I 
managed to snip off an inch or. two 
from one of his nails with my pen- 
knife. From that moment, I have 
reason to believe that he became my 
deadly foe. He: couldn’t have made 
more of an outcry, had he lost his arm. 
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One day, as I entered my room, I 
found the young man carefully study- 
ing a copy of “The New-York Times,” 
‘which, contrary to my custom, I had 
thoughtlessly left exposed on the desk. 
After the hours of study were over, he 
asked, in an off-hand kind of way, how 
far New York was from Canton. I 
thought it likely that the fellow knew 
already, and therefore I did not hesi- 
tate to tell him. He then took up 
the New-York paper again, and, look- 
ing with great care at the date, began 
to count his fingers, mumbling some- 
thing to himself in Chinese which 
I could not understand. Nothing 
more passed between us on the sub- 
ject; but I felt from that day that I 
had a spy upon me. I did not like to 


discharge him from my service, be- 
cause that would only excite him to 
greater mischief, and I never thought 
for a moment of taking him into my 
confidence. 

One Friday morning, just as I had 


finished dressing, there was a loud 
knock at the door of my room; and 
three Chinese officials entered, who, 
having fixat tied my arms behind my 
back, and fastened a short chain to 
my ankles, proceeded to search every 
nook and corner of the premises. 

The evening before, I had fortu- 
nately converted all the money that I 
had on hand into a bill of exchange, 
and this was concealed about my per- 
son. The great object of their search 
appeared to be newspapers; and, after 
rifling my boxes and desk of every 
thing in this form, I was marched off 
into the street, without a word being 
said by my captors. To all my 
remonstrances, the only reply that I 
got was the holding up before my face 
of a- piece of yellow paper, with a 
huge green seal in the corner. With- 
out being subjected to any form ‘of 
trial, T was taken at once to prison. I 
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found myself the occupant of a cell 
about ten feet square, with one win- 
dow secured by an iron grating. The 
furniture of the cell consisted of a 
bamboo chair, a small table, and a low 
bedstead. I was glad to find that 
every thing looked neat and clean. I 
remained in this place for several days 
in utter solitude, except when my 
meals were brought to me; and then 
all that I could get out of my attend- 
ant was, “Me no-talkee.” I had not 
the slightest doubt who it was that 
had caused me to be imprisoned; and 
I determined, that, if Chim-jung-tsee 
ever came within my reach again, I 
would cut off every one of his atro- 
cious finger-nails. As I lay there 
thinking over all my wonderful expe- 
riences, I could not but feel sad at 
what I knew must be Bob’s disap- 
pointment, when, after waiting hour 
by hour for my package to arrive on 
Saturday morning, nothing appeared. 
Anticipating that I might have trouble 
in China, I had directed, in case my 
remittance did not reach him, that he 
should send no more papers through 
the hole, so that no loss would occur 
on this score ; and I knew that he was 
shrewd enough to keep my mother 
and sister from having any undue 
anxiety. Then I fell to wondering 
whether my friends at the coffee- 
house had all forgotten me, and how 
they managed to get along without 
their papers. I soon found out that 
they had not quite forgotten me ; al+ 
though, for obvious reasons, it would 
not do for them to interfere with:the 
authorities in my behalf. 

One afternoon, as I stood looking 
out from my window upon an open. 
square, where hundreds of people, 
young and old, high and low, were. 
amusing themselves by flying kites, T 
observed, among the monsters that 
filled the air, — dtagons. griffins, cor~ 
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morants, sharks, and numberless other 
fantastic shapes, — one kite that ar- 
rested my eye and fixed my attention. 
It was in the form of an American 
eagle, with red and white stripes on the 
wings, and brilliant stars all over the 
body. From the peculiar movements 
of this kite, I was led to believe that 
it was an omen of hope for me, and 
that whoever held the string intended 
to do me a service. Inthe course of 
half an hour, the kite was floated di- 
rectly across my window, and I saw 
that there was a paper pinned on the 
back. As soon as it came within 
reach, I thrust my hands through the 
bars, and in an instant tore the paper 
off. Unfolding it, I found in the in- 
side three steel-spring saws, and read 
these words: “As soon as you have 
sawed away the bars, tie a white rag 
on the grating. On the first evening 
after this, when the wind is favorable, 
@ kite will be flown to the window. 
Pull in the string very carefully, and 
you will come toa larger cord. Keep 
pulling until a rope-ladder reaches 
you. Fasten this securely to the win- 
dow, and follow the ladder down over 
the wall. You will there find your old 
pony fastened to a tree: jump on 
and be off. Strapped on his back 
you will see a can of condensed 
food and a jar of water, enough to sup- 
ply you for some days. Success to 
you!” This paper I at once tore into 
small pieces, and, as soon as it was 
dark, threw the fragments out of the 
window. I now went to work with 
a light heart to saw away the iron 
bars, preserving the filings, which I 
moulded up with a bit of bread, to fill 
the gaps that I made with my saws 
in the grating, in order to avoid de- 
tection in case the room should be 
examined. In the course of about a 
week, I had cut through the iron so 
far that I knew it would bé easy with 
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one good wrench to tear away the 
grating; and then, with a throbbing 
pulse, in the afternoon I tied a piece 
of white cloth on the sash, as I had 
been directed. That night there was 
not a breath of wind, and I knew that 
Ihad no hope of rescue at present. 
I tried to sleep, but found myself con- 
stantly rising up and listening for the 
breeze. The next day the kites were 
flying merrily ; and among them I saw 
the good old eagle, with a large round 
white spot on his back, which I inter- 
preted to mean that my signal had 
been discovered. It seemed to me 
that the sun would never set that even- 
ing, and I was in mortal fear that 
when it did the wind would also go 
down. At last, the shadows of night 
descended upon the earth, and still 
the breeze blew finely. I waited at 
the window, and watched with all my 
eyes until near midnight, when, to my 
delight, I saw the shadow of a kite 
coming between me and the stars. 
With one quiet, strong pull I wrenched 
the grating out, and stood with my 
head projecting from the hole, ready 
to catch the kite. As soon as I got 
hold of it, I found that there were two 
strings attached; and I was careful to 
cut only one, as the other was prob- 
ably intended to remove the kite, and 
pull it to the ground again. After 
hauling in the twine and the stronger 
cords fastened to it, I found the rope- 
ladder in my grasp; and in a very 
short time it was fastened to the iron 
bars below the grating that I had 
removed. At the same moment, I 
felt that some one at the other end 
was hauling the ladder in tight, and 
no doubt securing it below. Five 
minutes later and I was free! Nota 
human being was in sight as I stood 
once more on the earth: my confed- 
erate, whoever he was, — now thatevery 
thing was accomplished that he could 
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do, —probably thinking it was safer 
for him to be out of the way. But 
there stood my beloved pony, who had 
carried me so often from the Air Line 
Station to Canton; and, before many 
seconds had passed, he was making 
the sparks fly under his feet as we 
headed for the old familiar spot in the 
country. It was not necessary for 
me to guide him: dark as it was, 
the pony knew the way well enough; 
and I soon reached the cavity, through 
which I hoped to visit “my own, my 
native land,” where people are not ar- 
rested without knowing what is the 
crime with which they are charged. 
Removing the jar of water and the 
can of food from my pony’s back, with- 
out stopping to think why I did it, 
but following a sort of instinct which 
afterwards saved me from perishing, I 
fastened these articles on my shoul- 
ders and around my waist; then, sob- 
bing, threw my arms around poor 


pony’s neck, and with a pang bade him 


good-by. He flew snorting away to 
his stable, where I have no doubt he 
soon found comfort in a quart or two 
of rice and a peck of oats. 

And now, strange to say, although 
I had accomplished the journey 
through the earth three times with 
entire safety, I shrank with dread 
from the thought of jumping once 
more into the dark hole beneath. I 
suppose the trials which I had just 
endured had unstrung my nerves, and 
that the solemn hour of the night 
made the leap seem all the more fear- 
ful. And yet through I must go. 
China was not the place for me to re- 
main in any longer; and so I stepped 
down some two or three feet into the 
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cavity, and stood upon a little projec- 
tion of rock, feeling that it would 
require less effort to drop from this 
place downward than to leap from 
the surface. Seizing the projecting 
rock with my hands, I then let go, 
and down I went. It was a relief to 
find that I was now fairly under way; 
and when, after the lapse of a few 
hours, I began to see daylight bright- 
ening around me, I thought that all 
my cares were about to end. Bright- 
er and brighter it grew, and I had 
almost reached the edge of the hole, 
when, to my horror, I found that the 
motion of my body was ceasing alto- 
gether. Could it be that I had made 
@ fatal mistake in dropping from that 
inner ledge on the other side, instead 
of jumping boldly from the surface ? 
It must be so. Oh, what a fool I was! 
I might have known that the pro- 
jectile power would not be sufficient to 
take me clear through! What will 
become of me? For, at this moment, 
I felt myself beginning to sink back 
again into the bowels of the earth. 
And there through the long, long hours, 
I swung backwards and forwards like 
an enormous pendulum, — every time 
that I rose and fell, with a shorter and 
shorter range,— until I stopped in 
equilibrium at the centre of the earth. 
The sensation of absolute rest was 
more terrible than motion. There I 
was alive, buried deeper than any 
other being ever was before. Was 
there any possible way in which I 
could extricate myself? I now made 
a great effort to collect my thoughts, 
and give to this question careful con- 
sideration. At last, a bright idea came 
into my mind. (To be continued.) 
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Ou, the years I lost before I knew you, love! 

Oh, the hills I climbed and came not to you, love! 

Ah! who shall render unto us, to make us glad, 

The things which for and of each other’s sake 
We might have had? 


. 


If you and I had sat and played together, love, — 
Two speechless babies, — in the summer-weather, love; 
By one sweet brook, which, though it dried up long ago, 
Still makes for me to-day a sweeter song 

Than all I know, — 


If hand in hand through the mysterious gateway, love, 
Of womanhood, we had first looked, and straightway, love, 
Had whispered to each other, softly, ere it yet 
Was dawn, what now in noonday heat and fear 
We both forget, — 


If all of this had added its completeness, love, 

To every hour, would it be added sweetness, love ? 

Could I know sooner whether it were well or ill 

With thee? one wish could I more surely tell? 
More swift fulfil? 


Ah! vainly thus I sit and dream and ponder, love, 
Losing the precious present while I wonder, love, 
About the days in which you grew and came to be 
So beautiful, and did not know the name 

Or sight of me. 


But all lost things are in the angels’ keeping, love 
No past is dead for us, but only sleeping, love. 
The years of heaven will all earth’s little pain make good. 
Together there we can begin again 
In babyhood. 
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THE VALIDITY OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


BY ORVILLE DEWEY. 


TuERE is a feeling in many thought- 
ful minds, about the Divine Infinitude, 
which seems to cut them off from the 
knowledge of the Divine Nature. 
Some profound writers, of late, have 
been reasoning about the infinitude 
of God, till they have appeared to 
reason away nearly all knowledge of 
him. Their method, the path they 
have pursued, has been one of nega- 
tions, and, it seems to me, a descend- 
ing path, — a path not leading upward 
to God, but downward and away from 
him. The more they study, the less 
they seem to know. As if the sun, 
while they gazed upon it, should re- 
tire and retire, and dwindle and sink 
farther and farther into the depths of 
infinitude, till nothing remained but 
the fattest speck of light. 

I would, in this essay, pursue the 
opposite course. I would trace the 
ascending path to the knowledge of 
God. 


There is a natural and boundless 
desire of knowledge; and it demands 
a boundless object. It is the first 
human characteristic in the child, — 
the desire to know. It grows with 
our growth and strengthens with our 
strength. I would know all that I 
ean know. I would know all I can 
of things around me. Nothing can 
be presented to me, no new thing, 
no secret, no mystery, but the imme- 
diate questions arise, — What is it? 
and what is it for? Yet more would I 
know all of my kind that is best worth 
knowing. I would know all I can of 
the most gifted men that have acted 
their part in the world. I read his- 
tory, biography, —I.read books for 
this: I want to know what the no- 
blest men have thought, and said, and 


written. And, in this ascending se- 
ries, surely of all the beings that have 
been in this world, he whom I most 
desire to know and understand, and 
draw nigh to, is Jesus the Christ. If 
I would penetrate into the secret, in- 
to the sanctuary of his thoughts and 
life; if I would know his innermost 
meditation and trust, and patience and 
calmness, —I should account it better 
than to understand the experience of 
any other. Let all Christian profes- 
sions be put aside; let any one read 
the Gospels, and take the natural im- 
pression ; and then let him say wheth- 
er there is any other being, that he 
ever read of, whose experience, whose 
thoughts and mind, he so desires to 
understand, as that of him, who, many 
centuries ago, walked by the hill-sides 
of Judea, dropping words, which, gath- 
ered up in the simple and inartificial 
reports of his disciples, have been read 
and remembered in all the civilized 
world, as no other have ever been 
read and remembered. Libraries have 
been written concerning him; and, 
notably to-day, books are multiplied, 
coming alike from men of every creed 
and no creed, which show that he is 
the theme of universal and unabated 
interest. 

But can we stop here? When we 
have travelled up on the path of ascend- 
ing excellence to the highest that we 
can find on earth, then does there not 
open to us a higher perfection for us to 
study and meditate upon ? 

That such a perfection exists, all 
things prove. If any one has atheistic 
doubts, I would ask him one question. 
Has something originated this uni- 
verse, or nothing? Does some cause 
lie behind it, —say, rather, is inter- 
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fused with it, —or no cause? Reason 
cannot hesitate which alternative to 
adopt. Much as is said of a scientific 
materialism prevailing, or atheism, as 
some indignantly call it, yet, after all, 
I know of no writer nor man who re- 
fuses to believe that the universe has 
@ cause. 

But the nature, the character, of 
this cause,—do we understand it? Or, 
as some would say, can we understand 
it? One said to me lately, “I heard 
of your preaching a sermon on the 
love of God; and that you said, or im- 
plied, that you loved God. How could 
you say that?” “Why not?” I 
said.. “ Because,” was the reply, 
“that cause, power, or being, that we 
call God, is infinitely beyond your 
comprehension, — is, in its nature, ut- 
terly unknown to you.” I saw at 
once from whence this reasoning came, 
and will give in a few words my reply 
to it. It came, let me first say, from 


a@ habit of mind which reasons thus: 


God is infinite. We speak of Infinite 
Power, Infinite Knowledge, Infinite 
Love. When we use these words, we 
necessarily affix to them ideas that 
are drawn from our own experience. 
Can we suppose that Infinitude in 
God is but the expansion of what is 
in us? More precisely, and to come 
to the very point, can we suppose that 
Intelligence in God is, in any respect, 
like intelligence in us? or that Love 
in God is, in any respect, like love in 
us? I answer, with the solemn res- 
ervation that we have been always 
taught to make for our human limita- 
tions, that I think we can. And this 
is the ground I take in answer to those 
who say that God’s Infinitude debars 
us from knowing any thing of his na- 
ture. You confound things that are 
entirely different. You confound 
the nature of a thing with its magni- 
tude. You confound comprehension. 
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with intellection. You say, that, be- 
cause we cannot comprehend a subject, 
therefore we can know nothing about 
the kind of subject that it is. That 
would debar us from all knowledge. 
We do not comprehend the growth of 
any spire of grass, or the life of any 
insect about us,—why, or how, one or 
the other of them is what it is. Do 
we, therefore, know nothing concerning 
its quality or structure? The growth, 
the life, of each is a mystery: do we, 
therefore, make no distinction between 
the nature of a vegetable and the na- 
ture of an animal? Now, to apply this 
to that Infinitude before which we all 
bow down with solemn awe: We 
cannot comprehend infinitude; we 
cannot comprehend the Infinitude of 
God. But it by no means follows, 
that we cannot understand any thing 
of his moral, his divine nature. If it 
does, farewell to all religion! Let us 
erect the Athenian altar, and bow down 
before it, — not in awe, but in despair. 
But it is not so with us. I cannot 
grasp the Infinitude of God’s wisdom 
and goodness; but I can know and 
feel something of their nature. Hum- 
bler instances might show us this. I 
know something of what thought was 
in the mind of Sir Isaac Newton, but 
I cannot comprehend all his mind or 
knowledge. Standing upon a moun- 
tain, I look upon a forest with a mil- 
lion of trees init. I cannot count them, 
and could not comprehend them all 
if I could count them. . But I ean un- 
derstand something of the. nature of 
trees. Looking upon the ocean, it were 
vain for me to tell or comprehend how 
many drops there are in it; but I can 
comprehend something of the nature 
of each drop, — can analyze and under- 
stand it; or, in other words, I can 
comprehend: something of the nature 
of water, though I cannot comprehend 
an ocean of it. I cannot comprehend 
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infinite space, but I know what space 
is. I cannot comprehend the infinite 
multiplication of numbers, but I know 
what numbers are ; nay, more, I know 
that they do not change their nature 
by multiplication. 

Why should knowledge or love be 
supposed, by increase, to change its 
nature? Wedonotsee it to be so, as 
we trace their progress, from childhood 
tomaturity. The method of knowing 
may change, but not the essence; the 
proof, but not the result. We do not 
ascribe the processes of our mind to 
the Infinite Mind ; we do not ascribe 
reasoning to it. We think of its 
knowledge as an infinite intuition; 
but we understand what intuition is. 
Omniscience is “all-knowing.” If 


“knowing” loses its meaning because 
“all” is prefixed to it, then the word 
Omniscience is without meaning. And 
so, for the same reason, is every other 
word by which we speak of God; and 
we are left to worship an unknown 


God; that is, to worship nothing. 

Let us, then, proceed to inquire into 
the nature of the originating cause. 
Itis to be known, if at all, by its effects. 
What are the effects? What is this 
system of things around us? It is 
full of relations and adjustments of 
one thing to another. The soil nour- 
ishes vegetables; vegetables feed ani- 
mals; animals serve man,— work for 
him, feed and clothe him. In each of 
these, science finds exquisite and won- 
derful arrangements. Means subserve 
ends. Ends im turn become means. 
Nothing stands apart; nothing stops; 
but things go on, so to say, in logical 
sequence. Animals produce their like. 
The bird chips the shell; and how is 
this done? Let us dwell upon this 
instance a moment, as standing for 
thousands of similar indications. The 
shell, this little prison, is found to be 
cut all round the diameter of its inner 
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surface, so that, in hatching, it falls 
apart. And how does the little prison- 
er, the embryo bird, contrive to do 
that? It is so folded in the shell, 
that its bill lies against the part to be 
cut. But this is not all. Upon its bill 
grows a little, hard excrescence, like a 
knife ora saw. With this tool, it cuts its 
way out; and, soon after it is freed, the 
excrescence—the knife, no longer wan- 
ted—falls off. Now I do not care what 
this provision is called. Some philo- 
sophers object to the word design. 
They talk of development, evolution, 
tendency. They tell us, and truly, of 
@ correlation of forces. All may be 
resolved, it is thought, into one simple 
principle,— motion; nay, all may be 
resolved back into a simple germ. Be 
it so. But germ and product, or force, 
or motion, whatever it be, it all pro- 
ceeds in a certain order, in a certain 
relation of one thing to another. 

Now, here is intelligence. It is iv 
these things, whatever be the cause. 
It is here: it is in the structure of 
every plant and animal; in man 
above all. Intelligence is here, how- 
ever it came to be here. By what in- 
dication could intelligence be proved 
to be anywhere, if it is not manifest 
in such a system as this? If a book 
were opened before me, containing 
only a jumble of words, having no re- 
lation to one another, I should say, 
Here is nothing, or nothing but idiot- 
ey: But if the book had an orderly 
construction of words, conveying a 
meaning, I should say, Here is intelli- 
gence; within the covers of this book 
is intelligence. 

In the same way, that is, by ob- 
servation, goodness is proved to be in 
this system of things. All conscious 
existence is naturally happy. Noone 
can look with healthy eye upon the 
world in general, whether of brute 
or human life, without seeing this. 
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Animalism is. naturally happy. In- 
tellect is naturally happy. The hu- 
man affections are naturally happy. 
There is one attribute of animal life, 
which, as illustrative both of intelli- 
gence and goodness, is especially sig- 
nificant; and that is instinct. Without 
any reasoning, without any delibera- 
tion, without knowing why, the whole 
animal creation is guided to its food, to 
its way of life, and thousand-fold en- 
joyment. It is the vehicle of an intelli- 
gence not its own. Suspend this all- 
directing, this omniscient guidance, 
take away the electric spark from this 
vast tissue of animal nerves and fi- 
bres, and the whole system would fall 
into collapse and utter ruin. The 
light shines through it, and the me- 
dium knows no more of it than the 
glass knows of the sunbeam that 
passes through it. 

And now, is it reasonable— nay, is 
it pessible—for a rational being to 
do any thing else but ascribe all this 
manifest intelligence and goodness to 
the great Originating Cause? Can 
he set up mere impersonal, blind ten- 
dency, instead of Infinite Knowledge 
and Goodness? When you read the 
pages of a book, and find them full of 
thought, you cannot doubt that some- 
body wrote it,— some mind produced 
it. You would be thought a fool, if 
you said that all these words and sen- 
tences dropped from the dictionary, 
and fell into their places by “ natufal 
selection.” And will any one say that 
all the words and sentences of this in- 
finite volume of the Creation dropped 
into their places without any percep- 
tion or idea of their relations to one 
another, on the part of the Originat- 
ing Cause. 

But it may be said, “ Why did not 
the Infinite Intelligence and Goodness 
make every creature perfect and per- 
fectly happy?” What is this impossi- 
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bility, which the objector demands? 
That the creature should be made as 
God,— free from all ignorance, error, 
imperfection, and trial? If these 
things exist of necessity, in a created 
system, then the only question is, Are 
they turned to good account? Do 
trials and sufferings in the human lot 
tend to make men better, or worse? 
Does humanity, does the world, rise, 
or sink, under the discipline? Cer- 
tainly it rises; it improves. Certain- 
ly to suffer, to struggle, to resist evil, 
to conquer temptation, is an upward 
path for individual man,:and a path 
in which millions have walked. So, 
we are bound to judge, must a finite 
and free moral nature work out its 
own wisdom and welfare. We see 
that its trials, faithfully met, minister 
to this end; and no reasonable being 
can doubt that this was meant to be 
their ministry. And if they were 
meant for this, then is the system be- 
nevolent in what is darkest. As well 
object to any, to all education, because 
it costs efforts and pains. A wealthy 
man founds a seatof learning. There 
will be difficulties and trials for the 
pupils’ minds, — difficulties and trials 
incident to the process, inevitable in 
the ascent from ignorance to knowl- 
edge. Does any one;deny, for this 
reason, the value of such an institu- 
tion, or the benevolence of its found- 
er? 

Look at that training of studious 
youth. See what unfolding of the 
noblest faculties theré* will be; what 
fountains of wisdom and knowledge 
unsealed; what hierarchies of science 
built up; what authors, orators, states- 
men, will come forth from these haunts 
of study, to enlighten, delight, im- 
prove, and guide the world! Is this 
the work of man alone, as it seems, 
perhaps, to him who looks upon it? 
Nay, it is, in the implanting of all 
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the. germs of this culture, God’s work. 
This could not be done for brutes. 
The Cause, that is behind and above 
all-causes, has given all the powers 
and faculties and means that have 
made a noble seat of learning to stand 
upon the spot which otherwise might 
have been a barren heath, or a waste 
common, wandered over by wild 
savages. And such a school, with 
such toil and pains and patience, is 
this universe made to be. 

And suppose it were not so. Ima- 
gine the very reverse to exist of that 
which we see. Suppose that the 
whole creation, of which we are a part, 
were one mass of deformity and mis- 
ery; that all plants and trees grew 
gnarled and misshapen; that all flow- 
ers were black, and exhaled offensive 
odors; that all animals were hide- 
ous to the sight ; and that the human 
constitution bred only disease and 
pain, and the human soul was in- 
telligent and sensitive only to see and 


feel the all-surrounding horror; and 
that, instead of being beneficently 
adapted to one another, all things 
were in a state of . contradiction, 


thwarting, and confusion: what 
should we think? I doubt if there 
would be any atheists then. It would 
be felt that there was ill-will, an infi- 
nite ill-will, that worked such ill upon 
us. No philosopher, I judge, would 
then be found coldly speculating about 
the origin of things, and complaisantly 
imagining, that blind, impersonal laws, 
heaving, senseless evolutions, causeless 
tendencies of things, were the authors 
and agents of such horrible disaster 
and misery. Why, then, should not 
the goodliness and beauty of all things 
around us, and the natural joy of our 
own existence, be attributed to a cause 
altogether different in its character, 
and equally real in its intent. 

But, in truth, such is the overflow- 
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ing beneficence of things; so are our 
minds wrapped up in its investment; 
so is it the thought and spirit of every 
scene around us, that the very famili- 
arity, and the inborn assurance of it, 
make it less distinct, less impressive, 
less intentional to us. We glide down 
the smooth stream: all is right ; all is 
as it should be. We are so content and 
happy, that we think of nothing but 
the stream and its verdant banks; and 
it is only when we are flung upon the 
hard rock of affliction and misery, that 
we lift our hands to heaven, and say, 
“Why has the Almighty Will dealt 
with us‘so?” 

But this is not the ordinary habit 
of our minds. The testimony of hu- 
man experience and feeling is the 
other way. Naturally we feel that we 
do not owe our existence and condition 
toa malignant cause. Naturally we feel 
that we were made, not to be miserable, 
but to be happy. Naturally we feel 
bound not to be bad, but good. What- 
ever evils there be, or seem to be, in 
the system, yet the preponderance of 
good, or of good tendency, is such that 
our minds naturally lean that. way. 
The main tide of human thought runs 
in that direction. Let any one malign 
the good order of things, the good 
Providence, or the good Being who is 
over all, and the whole world brands 
him as a traitor to reason, to common 
sense. Considering what we do suf- 
fer, this is a powerful testimony. If 
the universal feeling and judgment 
of men have weight, this is entitled 
to special consideration. 

And now, if, in accordance with the 
general convictions of mankind, we 
believe that we can know something 
of the character of God, though we 
cannot comprehend his infinitude ; 
and if what we do know and see 
around us is perfect wisdom and 
goodness; then, to cultivate this knowl- 
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edge, to study this transcendent per- 
fection, and to grow into its likeness, 
is surely the most rational as well as 
the highest aim of our being. Noth- 
ing can justly seem more strange, 
more astonishing, or more lamentable, 
than the absence of this aspiration 
from our literature, from our science, 
and apparently from the lives and 
thoughts of most men, and even of 
most cultivated men around us. The 
Buddhists, the Brahmins, and even the 
Stoic Sages, put shame upon us in 
this respect. “They sought the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after him, and 
find him.” 

But I will not take on the tone, 
now of complaint or rebuke. Rather 
would I patiently reason with myself 
and with others, to remove obstacles 
and to open the way to the highest. 
There are obstacles besides moral 
alienation. The theme is full of awe; 


and few have come to see that it is 
equally full of light and joy. Nay, by 


many, God is regarded not as Infinite 
Love, but rather as Infinite and All- 
repelling Wrath. Then the laws of 
nature — its unbroken order, the ever- 
flowing stream of its beneficence—turn 
away our thoughts from a real bene- 
factor; and the very arguments for 
gratitude, sad to say, lull it to sleep. 
We have much to do in resistance to 
these tendencies. Devotion, a con- 
stant sense of God’s presence, a habit 
of seeing his will and wisdom in 
every thing around us, —this is the 
top and crown of human culture, and 
it will cost us care and patience and 
prayer to rise to it. 

But what grandeur of elevation, 
what fulness of joy, can compare with 
that! I cannot doubt that most 
thoughtful persons are sensible, and 
are satisfied, that a heart full of love 
and gratitude to God would be a 
blessing and a joy beyond all others; 


a strength in weakness, a calmness in 
trouble, a trust and a solace in afflic- 
tion, beyond every other. “But ah,” 
they say, “how to get the love and 
gratitude!” And they rest in this 
vague and sad feeling of estrangement 
or indifference, without ever consider- 
ing what they are to do to draw nigh 
to the all-quickening truth. 

Let me say, then, that there are 
various ways of looking at the mani- 
festations of God in nature and in re- 
ligion ; and that only one of them can 
help us. There is the worldly and 
thoughtless way, that sees nothing. 
There is the hard scientific way, that 
sees nothing but facts and laws. And 
there is the reverent and affectionate 
view, that which is emphatically the 
Christian view. For Jesus first taught 
men, with trust and tenderness, to 
say, “ Our Father.” Why, then, can- 
not he who would thus know God 
cultivate this habit of looking at his 
works and ways! He is surrounded 
with manifestations of an Infinite In- 
telligence and Goodness. They are 
here, I say. They are manifest and 
undeniable. Even if he were an 
atheist, he would be bound to sur- 
vey these manifestations with admi- 
ration and delight. But he is not 
an atheist: he believes in God. What, 
then, are these works, these elements 
and agencies, that surround him? 
They are sent and meant for his good. 
“The round world and all that is in 
it;” the abundance and variety of its 
products for food and building and 
clothing ; mountains and _ valleys, 
oceans and streams, light and shadow, 
day and night,—are all forever appeal- 
ing to his admiration, to his mind’s 
highest thought and holiest feeling. 
Why, then, when evening folds him in 
its shadow, and lays him down to his 
nightly rest, does he not say, “ There 
is.a care forme?” Why does not the 
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morning’s beam wake him to thanks- 
giving? I say that a rational being 
should charge himself to think of 
this. How. is it, that when food and 
refreshment come from all around 
him — how is it, that when his whole 
being is interfused with a divine be- 
neficence, he seldom thinks of any 
thing but senseless elements? The 
fragrance of flowers might be to him 
as the incense of praise. The sweet 
and healthful air might breathe with 
inspiration. In the fruit that hangs 
upon our summer boughs, he might 
taste and see how good the Lord is. 
Oh, purposeless and thoughtless life, 
that suffers itself to be moulded by 
material influences, when celestial 
grace and goodliness breathe all around 
it, and are seeking to win it to sym- 
pathy, to love, and thanksgiving! 
The complaint of many is, “they can- 
not come nigh to this divine benefi- 
cence.” But it comes nigh to them. 
It “compasses their path and their 
lying down, and is acquainted with 
all their ways.” , 

This religious homage to what 
is divine in nature is a true, just, 
and reasonable feeling. It is not 
fanaticism; it is not presumption; it 
is the simple, logical result of the 
premises. Hither there is a God, or 
there ismo God. If there be no God; 
then there is no place for moral ad- 
miration, for reverence, gratitude, or 
love. If there is a God, then there is 
the same intrinsic reason for studying 
reverently and earnestly what is writ- 
ten on the earth and sky, as there is 
for studying a volume. that is written 
by human hands. Do we try to un- 
derstand only that which is on a level 
with ourselves? No: we strive to 
rise to loftier minds, — to minds, that, 
in their soaring, are almost out of our 
reach., Weare afraid of being piet- 
ists; but we are not afraid of being 


artists, poets, orators. We are not 
afraid of being enthusiastic critics 
upon the great works of genius. We 
labor to appreciate the fineness and 
beauty and grandeur of their thoughts. 
We are eager to know all that we can 
of the men that have interested and 
charmed us. Is all this swelling en- 
thusiasm to stop and turn away when 
it approaches the shrine of the Infinite 
Glory and Beauty ? 

If we were houseless and helpless, 


. hungry and desolate, and some human 


benefactor were to come and give us 
an abode, and replenish it day by day, 
all our life long, we could never think 
of him without a vivid sense of obli- 
gation. But we should be houseless 
and homeless, destitute and miserable, 
without a divine provision for us. I 
expect some of my readers to pause 
and hesitate upon such a comparison. 
They will say, “We know men; we 
understand their feelings and can 
sympathize with them; but we do not, 
in this wise, know God. We dare 
not to say that we sympathize with 
God.” Let us not be misled by words. 
If there is an Infinite Being who loves 
his creatures; if, by unnumbered, 
million-fold reduplications of evidence, 
he has shown it; if, especially, he has 
formed us to love excellence, and, there- 
fore, his own supreme perfection,—then 
there is accordance, and may be union 
and communion, between us and him. 
I stand firmly upon the ground I have 
already taken. Intelligence and good- 
ness are here; and it is impossible 
to refer them to any cause but an Infi- 
nite Intelligence and Goodness. To 
say that all this around us, and all these 
thoughts .and feelings in our own 
breasts, have sprung from the evolutions 
of blind and senseless forces and agen- 
cies, isas intolerable logic as it is: bad 
theology. Still, tosome minds wrapped 
in speculation, which has deadened their 
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natural feeling, the old and wearying 
trouble and doubt return. I do not 
disguise the difficulty. The divine 
does not come to us as the human 
does. Shrouded in the infinitude of 
its attributes, silent, unseen, unknown 
in much that belongs to it, unima- 
gined, unimaged to us by any visible 
form, it seems, to our weakness and 
blindness, hidden, far off, and unap- 
proachable. So Job complained of 
old: “ Oh that I knew where I might 
find him ! 
he is not there; and backward, but I 
cannot perceive him: on the left hand 
where he doth work, but I cannot be- 
hold him; he hideth himself on the 
right hand, that I cannot see him.” 
But there are those who do not thus 
complain, to whom God is a reality, 
such as nothing else is, who live 
habitually in his presence; but I 
think they are few. What is it that 
makes this difference? Is it a more 
affectionate nature in some than 


others? Is it imagination, — the fac- 
ulty that realizes the objects of 


thought? Is it a mind that is 
naturally touched with the sense of 
what is sublime and lovely? Perhaps 
itis all of these ; but it would natural- 
ly be, more than any thing, in a true 
religious consciousness, a juster view 
of the object of the soul’s adoration and 
love. In this respect, the ages advance, 
and we stand on vantage-ground. 
And yet here arises a question of pro- 
found concern to our modern expe- 
rience. The degree of interest which 
one will take in any being will depend 
on the congenialness and the relations 
between them. The old idolator wor- 
shipped with terrible sincerity, for he 
saw @ hand that might. strike him 
down. The Hebrew regarded Jeho- 
vah as his nation’s God ; and in Chris- 
tianity there have been views of God, 
a8 rescuing certain elect persons, hav- 


Behold I go forward, but. 
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ing from eternity concentrated his 
purpose and love upon them, which 
have awakened raptures of selfish 
gratitude. Ido not mean to say that 
the seetarian convert has been alto- 
gether selfish, nor that the Hebrew 
thought was altogether local. David’s 
song of praise, we cannot but see, often 
bursts over all such barriers. But 
certainly we have come to entertain 
larger and juster thoughts of a Benevo- 
lence which has no favorites; which is 
good to all; which neither, as a man, 
loves us, nor, as an idol, threatens us, 
but which embraces all creatures with 
@ universal, impartial, and invisible 
beneficence; and this is the cause, in 
part, of that decay of passionate emo- 
tions and pietistic fervors, which char- 
acterizes the present age. And now 
we have to resist the tendencies and 
dangers of our time. We have to 
break through the environment with 
which infinitude and immutability and 
silence and universal law surround 
the Incomprehensible God. We have 
to learn to delight in his goodness 
because it is diffusive and universal; 
aud thus may we come to find a new 
place, a rest, and a home, and an all- 
sufficiency in the bosom of Infinite 
Beneficence. 

I believe that place will be found. 
I believe that a new, a higher piety, 
will come. It must come if the world 
is to rise and not to sink ; for piety, 
that is love of the All-Divine and 
Beautiful, is the highest thing. Those 
who do not believe in human progress 
may think otherwise; but, for me, it is 
certain that this social and moral sys- 
tem of our religion, and very civiliza- 
tion, is not to run down into an un- 
believing, brutish, and godless world. 
A piety will come which will not be 
local, occasional, exceptional, but will 
be the pervading spirit of life, — when 
men ‘shall not’ say to one another, 
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“ Know the Lord,” for all shall know 
him, from the greatest to the least. 
Once let men come to look upon the 
creation around them as it is; 
once let them see, not things alone, 
but the divine light and life that 
stream through them; and then shall 
every day open revelations; then 
shall the bird upon the wing and the 
flower in the field speak to them of 
God; then shall the ocean roll an- 
thems, and the streams murmur 
hymns; and the heavens shall be 
telling the glory of God, and the 
whole earth shall be filled with his 
praise. 

And man, who is made in the image 
of God, — man himself, who beholds 
all these revelations, — shall we, in 
this survey, pass byhim? Humanity 
is a clearer revelation of God than the 
material universe; for what can the 
naturalist find in earth or ocean, — 
what can the astronomer see in the 
starry heavens, — that tells him of 
the unseen God like his own invisible 
thought ? 

The thinker is nearer to the source 
of thought than aught beside. Man 
stands nearest to God, Child of some 
heavenly parentage he must be,— 
child of wisdom and love, — else why 
does he lift his eyes to heaven, taught 
toloveand adore? The poorest crea- 
ture in the world may look upward, 
and say, “My God.” He who may 
say that needs no other argument for 
praise. That man would be envied 
who could call but his earthly sove- 
reign his protector and his friend. 

And it is not. individual man alone, 
but congregated man, that moves. our 
wonder and thanksgiving. From what 
infinite urn is poured forth this flood 
of human. affections, human love, en- 
thusiasm, and. adoration? What. és 
it that has built up in this world great 
systems of social and. over-ruling or- 
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der, — great hierarchies of literature 
and science and art and religion, — 
and is now, more than ever, stirring 
the human heart to self-development 
and progress? It will not stop nor 
pause till it has brought forth a con- 
summation grander than has ever yet 
been seen or imagined. Jesus, —the 
greatest prophet and power that has 
appeared in the world to lead on this 
consummation, —he said, “The king- 
dom of heaven is like a grain of mus- 
tard-seed, which is indeed the least of 
all seeds; but, when it is grown, it is 
the greatest among herbs, and be- 
cometh a tree, so that the birds of the 
air come and lodge in its branches.” 
And, if we speak of the infinitude 
of God as removing him from us, let 
us not forget that there is a kind of 
infinitude in man, a range of bound- 
less desire and aspiration, —the im- 
press upon his nature of the Infinitude 
from which it came. We lift our 
thoughts, we stretch out our hands, 
to the Infinite; and nothing else can 
satisfy us. That great word — God, — 
the one word that stands alone in its 
magnificence and beauty, —I cannot 
understand, though superstition may 
shrink from it, and materialism may 
seem willing to blot it out, how any 
rational mind can live far from it. 
How does it penetrate all the depths 
of our being, — striking every chord 
of love and wonder and delight! How 
does it irradiate the earth and the 
heavens with its splendor and loveli- 
ness! How does it bring calmness 
and breathe peace into all souls when 
it comes! “O God! thou art my 
God,” says the Psalmist: “early will 
I seek thee. My soul thirsteth for 
thee; my flesh longeth for thee. Be- 
cause thy loving-kindness is better 
than life, my lips shall praise thee. 
Thus will I bless thee while I live: I 
will lift up my hands in thy name.” 
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THE FENIAN CAMPAIGN. 


BY CHARLES HERBERT TUTTLE. 


Tue last Fenian raid on the Ver- 
mont border differs in several particu- 
lars from that of 1866. In the first 
place, it was a little less ridiculous 
because a little more sanguinary. 
Gen. Spear’s campaign, four years 
ago, was confined to strategic move- 
ments upon poultry-yards, small boys, 
and old women, while the main ad- 
‘ vance was at another point. But this 
year the death of two or three poor 
fellows gives a tragic aspect to a most 
extraordinary farce. Folly of this 
kind, that digs fresh graves and 
makes widows and orphans, demands 
@ more serious rebuke than is fur- 
nished by the cartoon of the artist, or 
the ridicule of “our own correspond- 
ent.” “So far, the attention of critics 
seems to have been directed altogether 
toward the comical side of the enter- 
prise, toward the arrest of O’Neill, the 
military blunders, and the inglorious 
rout of the Fenian forces. But ridicule 
will not soon crush Fenianism, or pre- 
vent Fenian raids. The shafts of sat- 
ire never had a fairer mark than the 
demonstration of 1866; yet, four years 
later, we find as many men ready to 
repeat the discredjtable performance. 
Folly persevered in becomes a sort of 
wisdom ; and the politicians long since 
discovered the usefulness of Fenian- 
ism. Moreover, so long as the organ- 
ization itself exists, it must engage 
occasionally in some warlike enter- 
prise. Fenianism cannot live without 
activity more than any other institu- 
tion, — without an occasional outburst 
in the line of its suppressed energy. 
Two attempts, unsuccessful though 
they were, have given the “raid” a 
sort of permanence ; and, so long as we 


treat it as a harmless humbug, the man 
in green will frequently march up to 
the border with his musket. 

The managers of the last raid also 
deserve credit, beyond those of the 
former, for the secrecy with which 
they carried out their plans. It can- 
not be denied, that the preliminary 
preparations were quite skilfully con- 
trived. In 1866, the raid was loudly 
advertised for many days before the ad- 
vance took place. The Fenian offi- 
cers swaggered about the villages on 
the border, and with cocktails and 
champagne worked themselves up to 
the highest point of inebriated belli- 
gerency. They sharpened their swords 
in public. They made stump-speeches 
across the line. They called upon 
the United States of America to 
witness the conquest of the Dominion. 
And when the United States, in the 
persons of a few regulars, responded 
to the call, the Fenian army disap- 
peared like the morning dew. But 
this year every thing was different. 
The movement was not suspected 
forty-eight hours before the Fenian 
bayonets glistened in the Canada sun. 
Arms and supplies had been collected 
so gradually and so quietly, that 
their existence was not known to 
any but the chosen few. The 
false alarm a few weeks before had 
so disgusted all parties, that, when 
the real wolf came, the cries of the 
watch were long unheeded. The 
United-States Government was incred- 
ulous. The Canadian officials, as the 
writer has since learned from the best 
authority, suspected no danger till 
Monday night, about thirty-six hours 
before the actual movement was made. 
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When the record of O’Neill and his 
colleagues is made up, the secrecy with 
which they collected their stores and 
men at the front must be set down to 
their credit. 

A third striking fact in connection 
with this raid was the general expec- 
tation in Northern Vermont that it 
would do some serious work. Its 
sudden and ignominious failure sur- 
prised —not to say disappointed, — a 
great many. The United-States mar- 
shal said to the writer, not twenty- 
four hours before the repulse at Rich- 
atds’s Farm, that the Fenians would 
have no difficulty in marching to the 
St. Lawrence River. The marshal is 
a soldier, and knew whereof he spuke. 
He knew that the only force in the 
Missisquoi district was a few battal- 
ions of raw militia, while there were 
very few regulars even in the city of 
Montreal. He believed, and subse- 
quent developments have justified the 
belief, that the Fenian army had 
every element of temporary success. 
It was well armed and equipped. It 
contained many veteran soldiers in 
the rank and file; the officers had all 
seen service. The men were enthusi- 
astic and hopeful, and had confidence 
in their leaders. On the other hand, 
the Canadian force which stood imme- 
diately in their front was known to 
be composed of a few farmers, assem- 
bled for self-defence. They were 
largely outnumbered, and were neither 
so well armed nor so well disciplined 
as the Fenians. They had the advan- 
tage of position, and the courage of 
men defending their own homes, 
and nothing more. On a previous 
occasion, when the discrepancy in 
numbers was no greater, the Cana- 
dians had retreated before a volley was 
fired. With these facts in his view, 
the future historian of the Fenian 
campaign will have to explain, if he 
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can, the sudden collapse of the affair 
before even an entrance had been 
made in Canada. Very few supposed 
that O’Neill’s force could long main- 
tain themselves in Canada, but none 
supposed they would turn back at the 
first fire. 

Gen. O’Neill’s “plan” may be de- 
scribed in a very few words. The 
chief object was to obtain possession 
of Canada, not as the permanent seat 
of an Irish republic, but as a base of 
operations against England. The 
Fenians needed the ports and ship- 
yards of the Dominion ; and from them 
they would have despatched privateers 
to prey upon English commerce, and 
expeditions to wrest Ireland from the 
hands of the oppressor. If this scheme 
had the merit of practicability, it is 
not contrary to the best general prin- 
ciples of strategy. But practical 
considerations have no place in the 
Fenian manual. Moreover, the de- 
tails of the scheme, as Gen. O’Neill 
has made them public, will not bear 
examination. He thought if he could 
once get across the line with a few 
men, and intrench himself, his small 
force would form the nucleus around 
which a large army would promptly 
gather. Now, the plan of invading a 
hostile country with the “nucleus” of 
an army is certainly a new feature in 
the art of war. An invasion should 
be made with the largest possible 
force ; and it should be progressive, in 
order that the proper cohesion among 
those engaged in it may be preserved. 
The business of an invading army is 
to take, not to build, fortifications. It 
must carry on an offensive campaign. 
There is no glory in the achievements 
of a force which makes a sudden 
irruption into the territory of an 
enemy, and then sits down and 
intrenches itself. Such a movement 
has no power to reassure the timid, or 
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to attract the backward, and to suppose 
that it has, argues ignorance, both of 
military science and of human na- 
ture. The best commentary on Gen. 
O’Neill’s strategy is the fact, that 
Gen. Spear, four years ago, carried 
out its main principles, and failed. 
He crossed the line with a thousand 
men, intrenched himself in a strong 
position, and waited for re-enforce- 
ments. But the re-enforcements never 
came; and the “nucleus” soon dis- 
banded and went home. This criti- 
cism is made from Gen. O’Neill’s 
own point of view; from any other, 
the scheme is, of course, unworthy of 
serious comment. 

The Fenian general expected one 
thousand men at Franklin by Tuesday 
night, which was the time fixed upon 
for the forward movement. Not more 
than a third of the number presented 
themselves. By Wednesday morning, 
there were perhaps four hundred in 
camp near Franklin. But every 
hour’s delay increased the strength of 
the Canadians, and rendered more 
imminent the interference of the 
United-States authorities; and the 
Fenian commander feared to postpone 
the advance any longer. It was 
ordered for Wednesday at eleven 
o’clock. 

Soon after daybreak that morn- 
ing, the writer found O’Neill and 
his chief of staff, Gen. Donnelly, 
at the Franklin Hotel, buckling on 
their spurs, and otherwise equipping 
themselves for battle. They were 
cheerful and confident, notwithstand- 
ing their disappointment at the num- 
ber of their men. In fact, O’Neill’s 
chief anxiety was lest the Canadians 
should give him no chance to fight. 
He misapprehended the temper of the 
enemy, as events have since shown; 
but that was an error into which 
others than Fenian partisans fell. 


Gen. O'Neill is about thirty-five years 
old, is of about the medium height, 
speaks with a strong Irish accent, has 
an appearance of courage and deter- 
mination, and is an intelligent talker, 
and a most agreeable gentleman. He 
was born in Ireland, but came to this 
country at an early age. Previous to 
the war, he served under Robert E. 
Lee, in the United-States army, and, 
when the rebellion broke out, embraced 
the Union cause, and became a cay- 
alry officer under McClellan. He 
fought through the campaign in the 
Peninsula, and was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the West. He distinguished 
himself there as a trooper, and had 
the honor of driving John Morgan 
out of Kentucky. Soon afterwards, he 
was seriously wounded, and retired 
from active service. In the raid of 
1866, it will be remembered he crossed 
the line near Niagara, and fought a 
sharp and successful engagement with 
the British. Since that time, he has 
been prominent in the Brotherhood, 
and is believed to have had the full 
management of the late raid. Not- 
withstanding the disgraceful failure 
of that enterprise, and the ridiculous 
— not to say suspicious — manner of 
his arrest, no one who witnessed Gen. 
O’Neill’s personal bearing on the 
field at Richards’s Farm will deny that 
he behaved with coolness and bravery, 
and that he made desperate efforts to 
rally his panic-stricken men. 

Gen. J.J. Donnelly, of Utica, N.Y, 
is a little over thirty, and also has 
a marked Irish look and manner. 
Like his chief, he served during the 
war of the rebellion with credit. He 
was a staff-officer in the Army of the 
Cumberland, being for some time an 
engineer on Gen. Rosecrans’s staff. 
He is a civil engineer of a high order, 
and, before engaging in the Fenian 
movement, was compelled to throw up 
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a very lucrative and honorable posi- 
tion in the city of Utica. His heart 
was thoroughly in the work; and, 
though he is more reserved than 
O'Neill, he appeared to be no less enthu- 
siastic and hopeful. Between hjm and 
his leader, the closest friendship sub- 
sists. The most bitter enemy of the 
Fenians should have been convinced 
by the tears which Donnelly shed at 
O'Neill’s arrest, that the man was 
conscientious and sincere in the part 
he took. We found him in an upper 
room at the Franklin House, which 
had been stripped of nearly all its 
furniture but a bed. A few hours 
from that time, Donnelly was brought 
back to that same room, and laid on 
that bed, with a ball in his body. 

Of the other officers, Col. J. H. 
Brown and Col. Humphrey Sulli- 
van are Massachusetts men; and the 
former, at least, was prominent in the 
previous raid. Capt. Fitzpatrick, 
Major Murphy, Col. Lewis, and 
Capt. Cronan are well known in 
Fenian circles. In fact, one great 
trouble with the Fenian army, as 
Gen. O'Neill has since said, was 
the superabundance of officers. Crom- 
well governed with major-generals, 
and did it well; but, when he set out 
on an active campaign, it is not re- 
corded that every other man wore 
epaulettes. In the squad which un- 
dertook the conquest of the Domin- 
ion, however, there were several 
generals, a number of colonels, and 
lesser officers in great profusion. 
Nevertheless, there is high authority 
for regarding Gen. O’Neill’s position 
at the head of an army of officers as 
peculiarly felicitous and honorable. 
For Bacon says, “He that seeketh 
to be eminent amongst able men hath 
a great task before him, but that is 
ever good for the public; but he that 
plots to be the only figure amongst 
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ciphers is the decay of a whole age.” 
Some such reasoning as this, doubt- 
less, reconciled the Fenian chief to 
his anomalous military following. 

Hubbard’s, the Fenian rendezvous 
and camp, is at the summit of a little 
rise in the road, about one mile from 
the line. It is a picturesque spot, 
with broad meadows stretching out on 
the south-east, and a rocky bluff over- 
hanging it on the west. Underneath 
the tall trees, which stand like a line 
of sentinels on one side of the road, 
the Fenians stored their supplies and 
made their bivouac. It was at this 
point, that all the munitions for the 
force had been collected during the 
week. With a view to guarding 
against the mistake of the first raid, 
when there were plenty of men but 
no guns, the brotherhood had on the 
ground arms sufficient for five thous- 
andmen. This is Gen. O’Neill’s 
statement, and it was confirmed by 
appearances; for, at the time of the 
advance, some four hundred men had 
been armed, and but a small portion 
of the guns had been unpacked. 

After the extreme and uniform 
enthusiasm of the men, the next 
characteristic was their youth. Some 
of them appeared to be not more than 
fifteen, while a large proportion could 
not have been twenty. There were a 
few at the other extreme of life, who 
appeared full of vigor and spirit. One 
gray-haired veteran told me that he was 
fifty-five years old, but was “not too 
old to fight with the Irish boys.” He 
was from Saratoga, N.Y.; and his 
comrade, from the same place, was but 
five years younger. When the retreat 
took place, they were not the first to 
leave the field. 

The diminutive size of some of the 
youthful warriors exposed them to 
mortifying affronts at the hands of 
those who respected not the awful 
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dignity of the Fenian uniform. Dur- 
ing the morning, the Fenians were 
‘busy drilling at Hubbard’s, and had 
guards stationed to keep the “ parade- 
‘ground ” clear of teams. By and by 
a carriage drove into the very centre 
of the lines and stopped; while the 
inmates, two sturdy farmers, coolly 
surveyed the curious scene around 
them. The guard, a little fellow who 
would be qualified for the army of 
Liliput, commanded them to move on. 
There was no response from the wag- 
‘on. “Are you going to move on?” 
said the warlike child. “No.”—“My 
orders are to allow no team to stop 
within the lines.” No response; and 
the men in the carriage, hardly aware 
of the enemy’s presence, continued 
their survey of the proceedings. The 
‘little Fenian stared in blank amaze- 
ment at the hardihood with which 
‘they tempted his vengeance, and 
finally concluded to pocket his dignity 
‘and resume his beat. - 
A sadder interest attaches to an- 
‘ other stripling soldier,whom we picked 
up on the road, and carried in our 
carriage to the camp. He was a fair- 
skinned, delicate boy, and as unfitted 
for, as he was unused to, the hard- 
ships of the carhp and the battle-field. 
It was just previous to the advance 
when we met him; and he was quite 
‘anxious about the coming fight. “I 
tell you,” said he, “there “Il be hard 
work to-day and a good many hurt; 
and I know Ill be one of them. No 
‘use to contradict me. I know I'll be 
“hurt.” We could not drive this feel- 
ing out of the boy’s mind. It was 
‘not fear, but a mournful presentiment 
‘that fate had selected him for one of 
the victims of the expected battle. 
We did not see him again that day. 
The next morning, when we called at 
the Franklin House to look after the 
wounded, we found this boy stretched 


out on a bed in one of the rooms, with 
a ball through his hip. “ What did 
I tell you?” shouted he when we en- 
tered the room. “I told you I’d be 
shot ; and here I am.” His name was 
Daniel Ahern, and he belongs at 
Winooski, Vt. He was not seriously 
wounded, and will soon recover. 

The story of the engagement at 
Richards’s Farm has been often told, 
and is familiar to all who care. On 
the part of the Fenians, it was a 
succession of disasters from beginning 
to end; and imbecility and cowardice 
produced a complete failure. Each 
new movement seemed to complicate 
the difficulties of the situation. A 
company of skirmishers, in close order 
and with fixed bayonets, ran down 
the hill, received the fire of the ene- 
my, and then ran back up the hill. 
They took shelter at the inhospitable 
house of Mr. Alvah Richards. The 
rest of the army ran up into the woods, 
and got behind trees. Here they 
received volleys from the Canadians 
and a speech from O'Neill. Then 
O’Neill went after re-enforcements,and 
fell into the clutches of the United- 
States marshal. Then the “ flanking 
party ” in the woods retreated to their 
camp. Then there was a council of 
war. As the result thereof, the main 
body of the army concluded to go 
home. <A few remained to relieve 
Donnelly and his men at night, which 
they did in extraordinary style. They 
brought up a field-battery of one gun, 
and fired several six-pound balls into 
the swamp, a mile or two from the 
position of the Canadians. ‘They also 
kept up a lively musketry fire; the 
only victim being one of their own 
men at Richards’s house. In the 
darkness and confusion, however, the 
latter contrived to make their escape 
from their peculiar prison, but not 
until Gen. Donnelly, who brought 
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up the rear in the retreat, like a brave 
soldier as he is, had been seriously 
wounded. The next morning, a 
couple of constables went up and took 
possession of the stores at Hubbard’s, 
with the exception of the battery, 
which a couple of boys had wheeled 
over the line, and sold to the victorious 
red-coats. 

If serious criticism of this farcical 

rformance may be allowed, it is sug- 
gested that the dash down to the line 
was to the Fenians the direful spring 
of woes unnumbered. For the pur- 
pose of carrying the Canadian hill, the 
force was criminally inadequate. For 
the purpose of forming a skirmish- 
line, neither the officers nor the men 
of the company appeared to under- 
stand what was to be done. They 
simply rushed down across the line, 
huddled together like a flock of sheep, 
under the keen rifles of the Canadians, 
and almost at the first volley 
broke and fled in disorder. They 
showed none of that steadiness under 
fire which is such an indispensable 
quality in soldiers who expect to con- 
quer the Dominion. This repulse 
decided the fortune of the day. It 
discouraged and demoralized the whole 
force, and thenceforth the Fenian 
officers labored in vain. 

It is an open question whether the 
Canadians on Eccles Hill would have 
stood a flank movement, or even a 
determined assault in front. Their 
position was a surpassingly strong 
one, and they had the Fenian advance 
at a terrible disadvantage when they 
opened fire. But they were outnum- 
bered, and were without any organi- 
zation, and had a wholesome dread of 
Irish prowess. It is to be wished — 
for the satisfaction of history, at least 
—that Gen. O’Neill had made a 
more serious attempt to dislodge 
them. 
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If one seriously reflects upon the 
situation of the opposing forces during 
the brief skirmish that day, its char- 
acter will appear most extraordinary. 
The Canadians and one body of the 
Fenians confronted each other from 
the summits of two hills. Half-way 
between, and at the bottom of a ra- 
vine, runs the boundary-line, indicated 
only by an iron post at the roadside, 
telling the traveller where the treaty 
of Washington divided the two coun- 
tries. Across this line, the Canadians 
did not wish to go; and the Fenians 
wished to, but dared not. So they 
contented themselves with firing back- 
ward and forward, and pretty sharply 
as long as the Fenians held their 
ground. The angry bullets, whizzing 
across the peaceful line, carried death. 
to one or two poor Irishmen in their 
unfriendly course, and seemed to call 
on Webster and Ashburton to come 
forth and rebuke the desecration of 
their work. 

At Richards’s house, the situation 
was even more novel. Within its 
walls were some fifty Fenians and a 
dozen civilians; and across the road 
— behind the barn and other outbuild- 
ings — were a score or two more Fe- 
nians. These were all American 
citizens, and on American soil; yet not 
one — combatant or non-combatant — 
could venture outside of shelter with 
impunity. Across the line, on Eccles 
Hill, lay seventy-five Canadians, point- 
ing their remorseless Snider or Spen- 
cer rifles at every uncovered spot, and 
sending a shower of bullets at any 
head that showed itself in range. 
From noon till dark, the Dominion 
riflemen preserved their restless vigil, 
while the Fenians kept the shelter of 
Richards’s, unable even to retreat. 
Anon the word would come, that the 
Canadians were advancing upon the 
house; and the terrified Irishmen would 
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huddle together, and, with pale faces, 
count the minutes they had to live. 
Then Donnelly would storm at them 
for their cowardice, order them out 
into the angle behind the house, form 
them in military order, and await the 
onset of the enemy. But the onset 
never came; for the Canadians were 
careful to violate no law, and kept 
strictly on their own soil. 

Soon after the flanking-party 
reached the brow of the hill; Gen. 
O’Neill wished to send a despatch to 
Donnelly at Richards’s, and called 
for a messenger. The men shrank 
back, for the duty was a perilous 
one. The messenger was required 
to traverse the side of the hill for 
twenty or thirty rods, directly in face 
of the enemy’s fire. A young lad 
named Timothy Sullivan, of Marlboro’, 
Mass., stepped forward, and volun- 
teered for the service. The despatch 
was given him; and he started down 
the hill, waving his hat defiantly, and 
running a gauntlet of bullets all the 
way. But he made the passage in 
safety, and was welcomed with cheers 
by his comrades. It was then sug- 
gested that he ride away O’Neill’s 
horse,which had been left at Richards’s; 
and he promptly accepted this dan- 
gerous duty also. Mounted on the 
animal, and watched by every man at 
the house, the brave fellow dashed up 
the road, exposed as before to volleys 
of bullets, and, as before, escaping un- 
harmed. 

John Rowe was shot at the head 
of the advance, — a few rods north of 
the line,—and fell exactly in the 
middle of the road, with his head to- 
wards the south. But he was not 
shot in the back. He had, perhaps, 
staggered around after the ball struck 
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him, and fallen forward. His hands 
clutched his musket with a grasp that 
death had tightened. “ Poor fellow,” 
said a kind-hearted Canadian who 
accompanied a flag of truce, “he’d 
better have staid at home.” There 
was no one in the little knot gathered 
around, not even a Fenian, to object. 
On Eccles Hill, next day, they showed 
us the man who shot poor Rowe, the 
rock behind which he lay, and the 
gun from which he sent the fatal bul- 
let. He was the symbol of retributive 
justice in the eyes of his admiring 
neighbors. As his achievement is 
considered so praiseworthy, it may be 
well to give the hero all possible pub- 
licity. His name is Pell, and he isa 
noted marksman and hunter of that 
region. He bears his honors meekly. 

All who came in contact with the 
Fenians bear testimony to their uni- 
form good behavior. They were civil 
and obliging to those who made in- 
quiries, and seemed pleased at the 
curiosity which drew so many to 
their camp. It is not known that a 
single farmer can con plain of any 
trespass on his premises. Even on 
the retreat, when the poor fellows 
were tired, hungry, and moneyless, 
they molested no one. In the streets 
of St. Albans, which for several days 
were filled with the fugitives unable 
to obtain transportation home, and 
dependent largely on the kindness of 
the citizens even for the means of 
subsistence, not a case of disorder or 
lawlessness is reported. They ac- 
knowledged their defeat with a mourn- 
ful frankness that touched every 
heart; but made no complaint. The 
crumbs of charity were never more 
gratefully received than by those 
weary Fenians. 
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Tue careless reader has, perhaps, never measured his own tastes or 
his habits by the laws discovered by statistics, the results of climate, 
of the diurnal revolution of the world, and of its movement through 
ether. The careless reader does not know on what days he reads 
most, and on what days he reads least, on the average, as the year 
goes by. He does not know, therefore, why one season is dull with 
the bookseller, and another crowded and busy. For what is the 
bookseller, — careless reader, or careful reader, — but the purveyor 
for your comfort, instruction, happiness, and general edification ? 

Remember, then, careless reader, what you have been reading on 
the day when your eyes light upon these lines. The newspaper, — 
and has there been any thing more? You could not resist buying one 
blue monthly, thick and looking interesting, and taking that with you 
for your ride in the train, or to look over at home ; but, if you think 
of it, you have read nothing else. Mrs. Fitz-Mortimer has run through 
Lothair, as she sat on the cool piazza, and she has compelled you to 
begin upon it; and now you are about to finish it after she goes to 
bed,— you sitting up under the pretence of letters to answer. But, 
for the week past, you and she have read very little. The days are 
long: it is much pleasanter to spend the afternoons in riding, or 
driving, or sailing. So the reading lies over till winter. Now, it is 
the repetition of this experience in eight million American families, 
changing the changeable parts of it, of course, which makes June and 
July to be the dull season with publishers. 

Thanksgiving week is the week when most books are taken from 
any great public library in New England. The day before or the day 
after Thanksgiving is, in general, the busiest day of the year at such 
a library. These days of midsummer are the most leisurely. 

And do you know, Mistress Phebe, on which day of the week 
John is most apt to bring you home a new novel, or a picture-news- 
paper, or a magazine from the news-dealer’s? ‘Of course I do,” 
says buxom and pretty Mistress Phebe. “He brings it home on Sat- 
urday.” Yes: and all the Johns are most likely to bring it on Satur- 


day ; most of them have been paid off, and their money burns in their 
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pocket, just a little. Then there is Sunday,—a good day for read- 
ing. On the other hand, they do not buy books on Monday, because 
the Phebes will be tired with washing ; nor on Tuesday much, — for 
they will be scorched with ironing. On Wednesday, the news-room 
becomes more active ; the week’s supplies are beginning to come in. 
Thursday and Friday see things in order ; and brisk little girls who 
want to know how “She Writes” is turning, and brisk little boys 
eager about John Whopper, come in to inquire if the magazines are 
come. So, by Saturday, we are ready again to expect the greatest 
sale-day of the six. 

Do you know, once more, careless reader, why your “Old and 
New,” your “ Harper,” your “ Atlantic,” your “ Blackwood,” your 
*“‘ Lady’s Book,” and your “ Lippincott” are not printed on long, gen- 
erous lines, like this? Do you know why they are, in general, divided 
into two columns? It is because you and the rest want to read so 


much in the moving railway train. That little, steady joggle of the 
car compels your humble servants to furnish for you short lines, and 


not many of these long ones. 
you longer from Lorarr. 


We will have mercy on you, nor keep 
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WE understand very well why so 
many of the English journals say 
such hard things of Lothair.2 For 
it is one bright blaze of satire from 
end to end, hitting, and hitting hard, 
the follies and the pretensions of Eng- 
lish society and of English religion, 
so-called. It must require, one would 
say, more than usual courage for Mr. 
D’Israeli now to enter a drawing-room, 
and meet the offended wrath of peo- 
ple of whatever turn, who will be 
sure to say that he has been saying 
something too hard of their special 
circle, theory, or performance. Then 
Mr. D’Israeli has said, truly enough, 
of us critics, “The critics are the men 
who have failed in literature or in art.” 

1 Lothair, by the Right Honorable B. D’Tsraeli. 
“ Nosse omnia hee salus est adolescentulis.” — 


TERENTIUS. [To have known all these things is 
good for boys.} 


Most of us are too conscious that this 
is true to forgive him; so most of 
us have to punish him by showing, if 
we can, that he has failed also. Hence, 
as we construe it, the rage of the Eng- 
lish critics. 

But why we, on this side of the wa- 
ter, should be disgusted or distressed ' 
to see Mr. D’Israeli hit the Established 
Church of England, and hit it hard; 
hit the Kirk of Scotland hard; hit 
the Scarlet Woman, and portray with 
exquisite humor her devices; why we 
should be pained to have him describe 
the brutalities of one young Eng- 
lish lord, or mortified and annoyed 
when he shows us that another acts 
like a fool, — this is not so clear. Nor 
do we understand that the book is set 
out of the way by the dictwm that it 
is a political pamphlet and a novel to- 
gether. That is just what it is, and 
just what it is meant to be. It isa 
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political pamphlet of very bitter sever- 
ity, and, as we believe, of lasting ef- 
fect; and at the same time, because 
it is a novel, it will be read in every 
family which really has an important 
share in the government of England 
or of America. 

The ingenious and learned critics, 
in our own antipodes, of “ The Cath- 
olic World,” have elected the line of 
which evangelical orthodoxy in our 
days is fond, and speak of this 
book as too frivolous for real consider- 
ation, — hardly worth the notice of 
contempt. Time will show. But, as 
we rate the methods of the nineteenth 
century, it had been better for Car- 
dinal Wiseman and his operations in 
England to have had ten folios of at- 
tack published by ten doctors of di- 
vinity, than this one little “pamphlet 
novel.” We do not do that prelate 
the injustice to suppose he ever whis- 
pers his secret thought to any but his 
God: if he did, we believe he would 
express this same opinion of Lothair. 

Jesuitism! A country like this, 
which was founded by men who hated 
Jesuitism as truly as they dreaded 
it; a country, every line of whose 
history and every word of whose con- 
stitutions is in antagonism to it; a 
country which has revelled and rioted 
in its freedom from these hollow in- 
trigues in which Jesuitism has its 
being, — may, for the instant, fancy 
that here such intrigues have no room. 
But, in truth, this melancholy mo- 
ment, when all that is free and gen- 
erous and brave in the great Catholic 
Church is succumbing, faint and dead, 
in the constrictor gripe of the Jesuit 
fraternity, is not the moment for us to 
speak as if that fraternity had lost its 
power, or were no longer fit object 
of attack or of satire. 

LoTHarr, a weak boy, the heir of 
immense English estates, is sedulously 
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approached and seduced by a “ring” 
of Catholic ecclesiastics, who, when 
he is recovering from a wound, all but 
bring him under the dominion of the 
Roman Church. They have two wo- 
men on their side. On the side of his 
Protestant friends are two women also. 
One of these is killed in battle. Her 
influence survives her, however; and 
she and the other woman prove 
stronger than the two Roman Catholic 
ladies. Lothair remains in the Eng- 
lish communion. This is the story. 

The Roman Catholic critic says, 
very truly, that it shows, if it shows 
any thing, that the English Established 
Church has no firm hold on anybody, 
orany thing. The nominal victory of 
that Church is, in this case, due merely 
to the charms of a lovely woman, who 
succeeds where an English bishop and 
all his dependants have failed. Pre- 
cisely does the book show this, and it 
is one of two things which it is writ- 
ten to show. So much the worse for 
the English Church. A deep-seated 
consciousness of such integral weak- 
ness is one more cause of the bitter- 
ness with which English critics regard 
it. Neverdid the English establishment 
appear to less advantage ; for never, so 
far as we know, has it been sketched 
so cleverly in so few lines. 

On the other hand, when the novel, 
with consummate art, describes the 
spider-toils with which this silly fly 
is wound up in the Roman web, the 
innocent and amiable criticism of 
Catholic critics is, “But you know 
bishops and priests do not do such 
things.” That is precisely what 
needs to be proved. 

But why make Lothair a fool, or a 
weak boy? Why not make hima 
strong, rugged, well-disciplined man ? 
That is another question of the critics. 
To which we reply, “ Why not make 
him a Sandwich Islander, or a sailor 
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seeking the North Pole? Of this par- 
ticular book, the object is to show 
what Roman prelates do with weak 
young noblemen. It is not its object 
to show what vigorous, rugged, well- 
disciplined men of sense do with Ro- 
man prelates. It will be a very good 
thing when somebody writes that 
novel,—perhaps Mr. D’Israeli. But 
that novel is not this novel. Just at 
this moment, Mr. D’Israeli thought 
this novel was the more needed. For 
our own part, we agree with him. 

For a determined Roman Catholic, 
or for a partisan of the English Es- 
tablishment, it is easy to say that a 
“pamphlet novel” like this, which 
strikes as hardly at one of the two 
churches as the other, is a skeptic’s 
sneer, and leaves the poor reader 
without place for foothold. So easy 
is it for either partisan to forget that 
there was a Christian religion before 
there was ever an Ecumenical Coun- 
cil or a State Establishment. 


Let the disputants forget this if 


they choose. The author of Lothair 
does not forget it; and in a few vig- 
orous chapters, quite sufficient for the 
dramatic purposes of his novel, and 
quite enough for a thoughtful reader, 
he enforces this central reality of re- 
ligion. In Dr. Newman’s “ Devel- 
opment,” he tenderly lifts aside the 
hypothesis, that there might have 
been a Christianity uncorrupted by 
paganism or by platonism. He does 
so by saying, that, till that hypothesis 
is “scientifically developed,” it need 
not be considered by scientific men. 
The world of common sense, however, 
is coming to believe in such a Chris- 
tianity, and that it can be as well 
stated, perhaps, by the simplest doer 
of God’s word as by the most learned 
writer upon it. For the world of com- 
mon sense sees, that, with the absolute 
and immanent presence of the Holy 
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Spirit, the simple, early records of 
Christianity are quite enough for a 
statement of what it was before its 
corruptions. It is this Christianity, 
at once primitive and eternal, which 
Mr. D’Israeli shows as that real Life 
of the world which the prelates of 
both establishments fail to apprehend. 
It is that simple religion which is 
content to believe that man is a child 
of God; that “God made man in his 
own image;” that “God works by 
races, and that by the various families 
of nations his designs are accom- 
plished ;” and that that child of God 
has clearest light as to his purposes 
who distrusts creed or ritual of any 
of the great church establishments, 
and prefers for himself to trace “ the 
footsteps of his divine Master, musing 
over his life and pregnant sayings 
among the mountains that sancti- 
fied, and the waters he loved so 
well.” These are little fragments 
from the religious system of the 
“Paraclete,” in which Lothair finds 
rest between the wrangling of the 
men of the Seven Hills, and the men 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. We know 
that to them such words seem vague 
and intangible. But they are the 
simplest household words to Chris- 
tians beyond number, to whom the 
idea of a present Holy Spirit is the 
great reality of life, and to whom 
therefore all religious records find their 
true place and sacredness. 

Mr. D’Israeli chose the form of 
novels for his purpose, when, for the 
party of young England, he gave the 
best help it ever had, and, indeed, res- 
cued that name from forgetfulness. 
Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred are to 
this hour the best political history we 
have of the partisanship of England, 
in the years that followed the Reform 
Bill. Many a man now in active life 
in England and in America thanks 
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Mr. D’Israeli for the lessons these 
books taught him a quarter century 
ago,—the great lesson that great states- 
manship must rest on great ideas and 
not on war-cries; and the second les- 
son, which is like the first, that the 
largest majorities fade away when 
they have not an essential political 
principle worth dying for, to give them 
life and organic vigor. Lothair is 
written in another interest. It will 
win no favor from prelates, of what- 
ever robes. But none the less will 
young men read it and praise it, 
because it shows the vanity of the 
mechanical establishments of religion, 
while it is true, through and through, 
to religion in its spirit and reality. 


SICILIAN TALES. ! 


ALTHOUGH the materials for these 
volumes was gathered in Sicily, the 
books could hardly have appeared 
elsewhere than in Germany. The 
sweet and naive nursery or popular 
tales which make up their substance 
are such as the heart of the German 
child, and man as well, receives with 
peculiar zest; while in Kéhler’s work 
is illustrated that patient German 
scholarship which dives so deep and 
comprehends so much, which sees so 
far and yet so fine, at once so teles- 
copic and so microscopic. 

The volumes contain a collection 
of ninety-two Miirchen, —a word for 
which we have no proper equivalent, 
the traditional stories of a people, — 
written down carefully as they are 
told by the peasants of the Island of 
Sicily. The collector, a lady of Ger- 


1 Sicilianische Mirchen, aus dem Volksmund 
gesammelt von Laura Gouzenbach, mit einer Ein- 
leitung von Otto Hartwig und Aumerkungen Rein- 
bold Kohler’s. Zweii Biinde. Leipzig: Wilhelm 
Engelmann. 1870. 
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man parentage, but Sicilian birth and 
education, has translated them into ex- 
cellent German; and the work stands 
among the most attractive issues of 
the German press for the present 
year. The collector says, “I have 
done my best to give the Mirchen 
faithfully as they were related to me; 
but the peculiar charm which lies in 
the manner of the story-telling Sicilian 
women, I have not been able to ren- 
der. Most of them give their tales 
with infinite vivacity, while they act 
out meanwhile the whole thing; make 
with their hands gestures full of ex- 
pression, even start to their feet, and, 
if it is appropriate, go about the 
room.” One can see, after reading 
the volumes, that this dramatic ren- 
dering would give the stories a charm- 
ing life; but, taking them as they 
stand, they are interesting. 

The notes are by Dr. Reinhold 
Kohler, librarian at Weimar, one of 


the greatest living experts in Miir- 
chen literature. The reader who has 
not given attention to the matter will 
be surprised to know the pains which 
has been taken of late years to collect 
the stories of the people of all nations, 
and the body of literature that has 


sprung up in consequence. From 
Iceland to South Africa, and in lands 
east and west, curious listeners, like 
the Friulien Gouzenbach, have sat in 
the huts of peasants and savages, and 
carefully treasured what their ears 
have received. The Orientalist, Theo- 
dor Benfey, showed a strange simi- 
larity, asexisting between the Miarchen 
of India and those of the West. It 
may seem to some that such labor as 
this of Kéhler, whose notes are a mi- 
nute comparison of each one of the 
ninety-two tales with all similar tales 
anywhere to be found, is only time 
thrown away. He is a rash man who 
ventures to say that any fact that can 
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be observed is too trifling to be noted 
down. When Fraiinhofer laboriously 
noted the lines in the spectrum of the 
sun, it appeared then to be work done 
almost for naught; but the results 
reached by the fine eye of the Munich 
optician have come in our time to be 
the foundation-stones of the great 
process of spectral analysis; and who 
can say what light may not come, in 
time, to history, ethnology, or the 
tracing of the religious development 
of mankind, through the patient work 
of scholars like Kohler ? 

In every old land, there bloom in 
the popular heart, like pleasant flow- 
ers, the Mirchen. They are a wild 
growth, always artless, and full, often, 
of beauty and perfume. Within the 
present century, this wild flora has 
found a Linneus to subject it to sci- 
entific treatment in the most philo- 
sophic student of antiquity and lan- 
guage of modern times, Jakob Grimm. 
As the botanist studies stamen, petal, 
and pistil, so Grimm and his followers 
study and compare the giant and 
dwarf, the enchanted castle and ma- 
gic wand, the wicked step-mother, the 
heroic younger son, the robber-cave, — 
each circumstance and feature, every 
whiff of aroma and line of tinting, in 
the Mirchen, all with scientific pur- 
pose. As a first result, Grimm dared 
to propound the striking theory, that 
the genuine Mirchen are many of 
them nothing more nor less than the 
remains of the great legends of the 
old religious faiths, softened down, but 
still living im the souls of the people. 
“How much yet,” exclaimed Nie- 
buhr, “of the old Roman mythology 
may live in the region of the Miirchen, 
if only some dweller among the homes 
of the peasants of the Apennines 
could investigate.” In like manner, 
Grimm and his school would have us 
believe that the phantoms of the 
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mighty Norse gods still haunt the 
hearth in the races of the Teutonic stock. 
It has even been said we must give 
up William Tell, and perhaps William 
Wallace, as flesh and blood heroes; 
and that Robin Hood is a purely 
mythical being, no other than the 
god Odin, who, although the faith of 
which he was the central figure has 
been so long displaced, yet refuses to 
be exorcised from the popular mind. 
“Balder the beautiful is dead, is 
dead,” sings the Swedish poet Tegner, 
after the old Saga; and, in like man- 
ner with Balder, we have believed 
that Odin and Thor and Freya were 
also buried. These students would 
have us believe that their ghosts, at 
any rate, refuse to be laid. The grim 
circumstance that attended them in 
their old pre-eminence is laid aside ; 
but, often in blithe and merry guise, 
they continue to appear in the souls 
of the great races whose forefathers 
worshipped them. It is hard to have 
our dearest heroes fade away into 
mist; but perhaps, after all, we have 
more than an adequate recompense in 
the wonderful grandeur of the thought, 
how these rough hands of the old gods 
refuse to become decrepit through 
time, or beaten off by culture, — how 
they reach round the new altars that 
have crowded out their own simple 
fanes, and across the widest oceans to 
the homes of the farthest wanderers, 
clasping still the hearts of the men 
whose wild sires held them dear. 

It is possible, perhaps probable, that 
these scholars push their theory too 
far. Still, even if we decline to be- 
lieve that the Mirchen are in their 
origin so dignified, and look upon 
them as merely the simple product of 
child-like natures, there is plenty of 
charm in them, commonly, to please 
children and all such as retain any of 
the freshness of their early time. It 
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is so with these Mirchen of Sicily. 
We translate one, to which Dr. Kohler 
finds parallels in Sanscrit, in modern 
Hindoo, in South Africa, in Albanian, 
Swabian, Danish, and numerous other 
languages. 


THE LION, HORSE, AND FOX. 


A lion was once caught in a narrow 
pass, and could not get out again. A horse 
happened tu go by ; and the lion cried out 
to him, “ Help me out of this.” “I'll do 
so,” said the horse; “but promise you 
won’t eat me.” The lion promised; and 
the horse worked with his hoofs, until he 
had got the lion out. But, when the lion 
saw he was fairly out, he said to the horse, 
“Now I am going to eat you.” “ What 
was the agreement?” said the horse. 
“ Didn’t we bargain you shouldn’t eat me?” 
“ That’ makes no difference,” said the lion ; 
“but, if you care about it, we will leave it 
to a judge.” “ Good,” answered the horse ; 
“but whom shall we choose for judge ?” 
“ The fox,” said the lion. The horse was 
satisfied. They went to the fox, and the 
lion laid the case before him. “ Yes,” said 
the fox, “it seems to me you were right 
about it, Mr, Lion. But I cannot decide 
until I see just how things were.” So they 
all three went to the narrow pass, and the 
horse went to the same place where he was 
before. The fox told the lion to push him- 
self into the narrow pass again. “ Did 
you stand precisely that way ?” said the 
fox. “ This leg was pushed a little farther 
in,” said the lion. “ Then push it in,” said 
the fox. “You must put yourself exactly 
as you were when you asked the horse to 
help you.” The lion pushed it in, and the 
fox asked again : “ Did you stand precisely 
so?” This foreleg was a little bit farther 
in,” said the lion. “Then press it in,” 
said the fox. At last the lion had pushed 
himself in so far that he couldn’t get out 
again. “ Now,” said the fox, “you are 
just as you were before; and the horse 
can say whether he has a mind to help 
you again.” The horse wouldn’t, but 
kicked stones at the lion until he killed 
him. 

Oh, the fox is sly! 
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Here is another tale, having a 
stronger flavor of the soil from which 
it grew than the one just cited. - Nat- 
urally, Kohler has been able to find 
only a few analogues. 


THE PIOUS BOY WHO WENT TO ROME. 


Once upon a time there was a poor 
washerwoman who had an only son. He 
was very stupid, but he had a good and 
pious heart. The poor woman sent him 
into the woods with her ass. There he got 
wood, and took it to the city to sell; and 
so they managed to live along in a miser- 
able way. One day when his ass was 
carrying a load, he happened to go past 
a little church, where somebody was just 
preaching. He tied the ass outside, and 
went in to hear what the priest was say- 
ing. “Hear, my friends, what the Lord 
says, ‘Whoever in my name gives any 
thing to the poor shall receive it again 
a hundred-fold.’” When the boy heard 
that, he went out, sold the wood and the 
ass, and gave it all to the poor. “Now 
the Lord must give it to me back again a 
hundred-fold,” he thought. He went into 
the church, and got into a corner where 
nobody saw him. When mass was over, 
the sexton shut up the church, and didn’t 
notice that the boy staid inside. He 
waited till all was still, and then went up 
to the altar where stood a great crucifix. 
He said to this, “ Just listen to me now.” 
He was so simple, you see, that he spoke 
in this familiar way. ‘“ Now, just listen. 
I have obeyed your command, sold all 
I had, and given the money to the poor. 
You must give it back to me a hundred- 
fold, or else I sha’n’t have any thing to 
carry home to mother.” He talked a long 
time in this way to the crucifix. At last 
the Lord answered, “I am poor, and can- 
not give you any money. But go to Rome, 
to the largest church. My brother lives 
there, who is far richer thanI am. Per- 
haps he can give you some money.” 
“True,” said the boy, “you must be 
poor, for you are all naked.” So he got 
into his corner again, and waited till the 
sexton opened the doors again the next 
morning to let him out. 

Then he set out for Rome, without say- 
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ing any thing tohis mother. He travelled 
all day, and about twilight came to a con- 
vent., “This is a good place to stay all 
night,” he thought; so he knocked, and 
begged for a lodging. He was kindly 
treated. The prior sent for him to have 
a little talk. “ Where are you going, my 
son?” he asked. “I’ve got to go to Rome 
to speak with the Lord about a sum of 
money that he is to give me.” The prior 
thought at first the boy was joking with 
him; but, when he saw his simple nature, 
he said to him, “ You might do me a favor 
if you would. My monks quarrel so every 
time they eat, that their heads are all 
bloody from blows. At all other times 
they are good and well-behaved ; but, when 
they eat, it is as if an evil spirit had got 
into them. Now, when you are talking 
with the Lord, ask him how that comes 
about ; and, if you bring me the right an- 
swer when you come back, I’ll give you a 
hundred gold pieces. The boy promised, 
rested that night in the convent, and the 
next morning went on. He travelled all 


day, and came at evening to a little city. 
He knocked at a neat-looking house he 
saw there, and begged for a lodging, which 


the master allowed him. The man was 
a merchant, and had three beautiful daugh- 
ters. The man asked the boy where he 
was going. “I’ve got to go to Rome, to 
speak to the Lord about a sum of money 
he is to give me,” answered the boy. The 
merchant, too, thought he meant to joke 
with him ; but, when he saw his simplicity, 
he said, “ Do me a favor: I’ve got three 
beautiful daughters, and haven’t been able 
to get one of them married, although I am 
rich. When you are talking with the 
Lord, just ask him how that happens; 
and, if you bring me back the right answer, 
I'll give you a hundred gold pieces.” The 
boy promised, and the next morning trav- 
elled on. When it got to be evening, he 
came to the house of a peasant. He 
knocked, and begged a night’s lodging. 
The peasant received him kindly, let him 
eat with him, and asked him, “ Where are 
you going?” The boy answered again, he 
was going to Rome to speak to the Lord 
about a sumof money. “ You might do 
me a favor, if you would,” said the peasant. 
“T’ve got a beautiful orchard, which used 
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to bear much fruit ; but for some years the 
trees have all been barren, and I haven’t 
seen a fig or a cherry. When you are 
talking with the Lord, just ask him how 
that comes about; and, if you bring me the 
right answer, I’ll give you a hundred pieces 
of gold.” The boy promised, spent the 
night with the peasant, and the next 
morning went on. 

By and by he came to Rome. He in- 
quired immediately for the largest and 
finest church, where mass was just going 
on. When he saw the robes of the priests, 
all silk and gold, and the golden Pyx, set 
with jewels, he thought, “The Lord was 
right : his brother is much richer, and can 
certainly give me my money again.” So 
he got into a corner, and waited patiently 
until the sexton shut the church-door. 
Then he went up to the altar and said, 
“ Just hear once! your brother has sent me 
to you. He was to give me a large sum 
of money, but he is too poor; and so told 
me to tell you to give it to me instead.” 
The Lord let him ask a long time; then 
answered, “It is well; only go home, and 
on the road you'll get your money.” 
“ But,” said the boy, “ I’ve got some other 
questions to ask. Half a day’s journey 
from here lives a peasant. He has an 
orchard that used to bring him in much 
fruit. But for some years the trees have 
been barren. How does that happen?” 
The Lord answered, “ Formerly the peas- 
ant had no wall about his orchard; and, if a 
poor man went by, he only needed to stretch 
out his hand to take a pear or some other 
kind of fruit, and so get refreshed. But 
the peasant was covetous, and wouldn’t 
let the poor have a little fruit. Sohe had 
a wall built round the orchard, and since 
then his trees have been barren. If he 
tears down that wall, his trees will bear 
again.” “ But tell me something more,” 
said the boy. “In such a city lives a mer- 
chant, who has three beautiful daughters; 
but, although the father is rich, he hasn’t 
been able to marry one of them. Why is 
that?” The Lord said, “The maidens 
think too much of their dress, and in that 
way hope to get a husband ; but if they’d 
only be modest, and go tochurch in simple 
dress, they would soon get a husband.” 
“I should like to ask one question more,” 
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said the boy. “In such and such a con- 
vent, the monks are pious and well-be- 
haved all day long; but at meul times 
they begin to fight, and there is a great 
disturbance. How does that happen?” 
“They have an evil spirit for a-cook,” an- 
swered the Lord, “ who charms the food, 
so that it excites this passion.” Then the 
boy thanked the Lord; and the Lord felt 
in his side, and gave him a stone as he 
went away, which he was to take good care 
tokeep. The boy got back into his cor- 
ner; and, when the sexton opened the 
church-door next day, he went out and set 
out for home. When he came to the peas- 
ant, the peasant asked, “ Have you spoken 
with the Lord?” “Yes,” said the boy; 
“the trees in your orchard are barren be- 
cause you have built a wall about it. Only 
take down the wall, and don’t find fault 
with the poor, if now and then they take 
a fig or two, and your orchard will do well 
again.” “Good,” said the peasant: “ I'll 
try it at once. But you must stay here 
till I see the trees in blossom, or else I 
shall not give you the hundred gold 
pieces.” So the boy staid with him, and 
the peasant took down the wall; and lo! in 
a few days, the trees were all in bloom. 
The peasant gave him the hundred gold 
pieces, thanked him, and let him go. 
Then the boy came to the merchant, 
who also asked him if he had spoken with 
the Lord. “Yes,” said he: “ your daugh- 
ters cannot get married because they think 
too much of dress and ornaments. But, if 
they would only go to church in modest, 
plain attire, they would soon get hus- 
bands.” “ Stay a few days with me, till I 
see whether you say right,” said the mer- 
chant. “Then I will give you the hundred 
gold pieces.” So the boy staid; and the 
merchant took the ornaments and beau- 
tiful clothes away from his daughters, and 
sent them to church dressed modestly and 
properly. Lo! in a few days so many 
lovers presented themselves, that the 
father had only to choose. Then he gave 
the boy the hundred gold pieces, thanked 
him for his good advice, and let him go. 
In the evening, the boy came to the 
convent. He was led to the prior, who 
asked him, “Have you spoken with the 
Lord?” “You have an evil spirit for 
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cook in your convent,” answered the boy, 
“who charms the food, so that it causes 
discontent.” “If that is true,” said the 
prior, “I will have the evil spirit driven 
out immetiiately.” So he took holy wa- 
ter, dressed himself in his holy robes, went 
into the kitchen, and drove out the evil 
spirit, so that he left the convent; and the 
monks then lived on in peace. The prior 
thanked the boy, gave him the hundred 
gold pieces, and let him go. 

But, when the boy approached his na- 
tive town, the stone which he carried in 
his bosom began to glow, and spread abroad 
such a wonderful glory, that people 
could see it many miles away. The 
priests, when the fame of it went abroad, 
set out in solemn procession towards the 
wonderful stone. The boy had to tell 
every thing; and, because he had been 
found worthy to speak to the Lord, it was 
his part now to bear the stone; so he went 
under the sacred canopy with the stone in 
his hands. But when he got into the 
church, and had placed the stone on the 
altar, he sank) down, and died; and his 
soul flew to heaven. His mother was in 
the church, and recognized her son. When 
she saw him sink down, she hurried to 
him, and threw her arms around him. 
Then she found the three hundred gold 
pieces, with which she led a pious life, 
doing much good to the poor; and, when 
she died, she was united to her son in 
heaven. 


We will give one more tale from 
the Fraulein Gouzenbach’s collection. 


TRUTH, THE PEASANT. 


Once there was a king who had a goat, 
a lamb, a ram, and a wether. He thought 
so much of these animals, that he deter- 
mined to give the charge of them only te 
somebody whom he could fully trust. The 
king had a peasant whom he never called 
any thing but “ Peasant Truth,” because 
he had never yet told a lie. The king 
sent for him, and gave the animals to him, 
to take care of. Every Saturday the peas- 
ant had to come into the city, and let the 
king know about them. When he came 
into the king’s presence, he always took 
off his cap, and they would say to each 
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other, “Good morning, your royal Majes- 
ty.” “Good morning, Peasant Truth: 
how, is the goat?” “She is white, and 
full of play.” “How’s my lamb?” 
“That’s white and beautiful.”» “How’s 
the ram?” “That’s beautiful to see.” 
“ How’sthe wether?” “That’s beautiful 
to look at.” When they had talked that 
way together, the peasant went off to his 
mountain again; and the king believed all 
he said. 

Now, among the king’s courtiers was 
one who envied the favor the king showed 
the peasant... So, one day, he said to the 
king, “Is the old peasant really incapable 
of lying? I'll bet he will tell you a lie 
next Saturday.” “If my peasant tells a 
lie,” said the king, “I will lose my head.” 
So the bet was agreed upon, — whoever 
lost was to lose his head. The more the 
courtier thought about it, the harder it 
grew to think of a way to induce the peas- 
ant to tell a lie by Saturday. He thought 
all day long in vain. When night came, 
and the first day was gone, he went dis- 
contentedly home. When his wife saw he 
was in such bad humor, she said, “ What 
troubles you, that you are so out of sorts.” 
“ Be still,” said he, “I cannot tell you 
now.” But she begged so kindly, that at 
last he told her. “ Oh!” said she, “is that 
all? _ I can soon bring that about.” 

The next day she dressed herself in 
her finest clothes, put on her best orna- 
ments, and fastened over her forehead a 
diamond star. Then she got into her 
coach, and drove to the mountain where 
Peasant Truth pastured the animals. As 
soon as she appeared before the peasant, 
he stood.as if he were turned to stone ; for 
she was beautiful beyond measure. “ Ah,” 
said she, “dear peasant! will you do me 
a favor?” “Noble lady,” answered the 
peasant, “whatever you command I will 
do.” “Ihave an irresistible longing after 
roasted wether ; and, if you do not give it 
to me, I must die.” “Noble lady,” said 
the peasant, “ask of me what you will, 
but this one thing I cannot get for you. 
This wether belongs to the king, and I 
cannot kill it.” “ Unhappy me!” lament- 
ed the lady: “I shall die if you do not 
grant my wish. Ah, dear peasant! do it 
forme. . The king doesn ’t know any thing 
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about it; and you can tell him the wether 
fell off the mountain.” “No: I can’t say 
that,” said the peasant; “and I cannot 
give you the meat.” Then the lady began 
to cry all the more, and acted as if she 
were going to die. Through her great 
beauty the peasant’s heart was at last 
touched. He killed the: wether, roasted 
a piece, and brought it to her. The lady 
eat it full of joy, took leave of the peasant, 
and went away. 

The poor peasant was troubled now 
about what he should say to the king. In 
his doubt, he took his stick, planted it in 
the earth, and hung his coat on it. Then 
he went a few steps off, and began: 
“Good morning, your royal Majesty ;” 
but when he came to the king’s last ques- 
tion, about the wether, he always stuck 
fast, and could find no answer. He tried 
it with lying,— “The wether has been 
stolen,” or “ He has fallen off the moun- 
tain,” — but the lie stuck in his throat. 
He set his stick up in another place, and 
hung his coat on it again; but nothing 
better occurred to him. The whole night 
long he could not sleep; but at last, in 
the morning, a tolerable answer occurred 
to him. “Yes,” he thought; “that will 
do.” So he took his stick and coat, and 
set out to see the king, for it was Saturday. 
On the way, he stopped from time to 
time, represented the king with his stick 
and coat, went through the whole conver- 
sation with the king, and every time his 
answer pleased him better. 

When he entered the castle, at last, 
there sat the king, with his whole court; 
for now the wager was to be decided. 
The peasant pulled off his cap, and began 
as usual: “ Good morning, your royal Ma- 
jesty.” . “Good morning, Peasant Truth: 
how is my goat?” “She is white, and 
full of play.” “How’s my lamb?” 
“ That ’s white and beautiful.” “ How’s 
my ram?” That’s beautiful to see.” 
“ How’s my wether ?” 


“ My sovereign lord and gracious king ! 
I scorn lies more than any thing. 
On the steep mountain-side afar 
Appeared the beauty with her star. 
I could not stand the lady’s look: 
For her the wether’s neck I broke.” 
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Then all clapped their hands; and the 
king made the peasant rich presents. But 
the courtier had. to pay for his envy with 
his head. 


It would take the far-seeing and 
perhaps somewhat mist-clouded vision 
of a German scholar to see, in the 
Marchen here quoted, or in any of 
those contained in the Fraulein Gou- 
zenbach’s collection, traces of any 
such grand origin as Grimm or his 
school would perhaps claim for them. 
They are always, however, innocent 
and artless, and give the reader a 
pleasant impression of the people that 
live to-day among the vineyards on 
the slopes of Aitna and on the ruin- 
cumbered shores close by. A charm- 
ing book for children might be made 
out of translations from these volumes. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS IN GERMANY. 


Dr. Fritz Rarzzt, in his popular 
history of the Creation and Substance 
of the Organic World (Leipsic : 1869, 
pp. xi. 514), says nothing very new, 
though he is not skilful in evading 
difficult questions. He states the 
Development theory candidly, yet 
cannot be classed as absolutely its 
advocate. His book is rather a 
work of information than of original 
thought. 

Dr. Antony Henne, born a Catholic, 
makes himself known as an extreme 
and savage rationalist in his small 
work on Written Revelation and the 
Human Soul. Perhaps its extrava- 
gance has made it popular, and car- 
ried it speedily to a second edition 
(Ziirich : 1870). Henne ridicules all 
idea of special revelation, lampoons 
Moses and Jesus, finds the Bible to 
be “vanity of vanities,” and values 
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no religion except that of Nature. 
His psychology is not profound. 

Prof. C. G. Giebel, in his study of 
“Man” (Leipsic: pp. viii. 470), keeps 
closer to the popular idea than many 
German anthropologists. He holds 
that the present races of men are not 
older than the time of the Deluge; 
that their bond to the lower races is 
only of analogy; that men are not 
lineal children of apes; that the 
original creation was in several pairs, 
which have given five human varie- 
ties, — American, Turanian, Cauca- 
sian, Australian, and Negro. The 
volume is interesting, and the thought 
is fresh and free. 

Christian H. Weisse, one of the 
most acute, learned, and large-souled 
of German theologians, too early 
taken away, will be well kept in 
memory by the volume on Pyschology 
and Immortality, which Prof. Rudolf 
Leydel has edited from his remaining 
MSS. (Leipsic: 1869, pp. xvi. 328). 
In these lectures, which treat also 
on Materialism and kindred topics, 
Weisse tries to reconcile modern 
science to the instincts and longings 
of the soul. The marginal notes and 
aphorisms are especially valuable and 
suggestive. 

Wolfgang Menzel, a hasty and pas- 
sionate theorizer, has in his two solid 
volumes of “ The Ante-Christian Doc- 
trine of Immortal Life” (Leipsic: 
1870), brought forward some interest- 
ing facts along with fantastic etymo- 
logies. The basis of the primitive 
doctrine of immortality he finds in 
the motions of the planets, and espe- 
cially in the regular going and coming 
of the sun, The physical heavens 
declare the eternity of the human soul. 

A treatise against Atheism, ancient 
as well as modern, to be worth much, 
should be calm and thoughtful. Such 
is not the tone or character of the 
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“Liberal Polemic” ef Frederic Carl 
Friedenbach (Frauenfeld: 1869, pp. 
viii. 474). With all its parade of 
redundant philosophic quotations, the 
work shows no philosophic spirit. It 
is violent, bitter, and one-sided. Its 
chief praise is that it is not sectarian, 
and is not written in the interest of 
any religious party. 

Spinoza, in our time, is not likely 
to lack prophets to vindicate his fame. 
His latest defender is Dr. Richard 
Avenarius, who explains the relation 
of the second to the third phase of 
Spinoza’s Pantheism, and, in an ap- 
pendix, discusses and classifies the ear- 
lier writings of Spinoza. His work 
will find readers. And a new trans- 
lation of Spinoza’s treatise of “God, 
Man, and Happiness” has been pre- 
pared by Dr. Christopher Sigwait, 
with a critical introduction and notes. 
New MSS. have been compared, and 
former errors corrected. The work is 
published in Tiibingen. 

An excellent translation of the 
famous Chinese classic, “ Lao-Tse- 
Taate-King,” — the way of virtue, — 
by Reinhold von Plaenckner, has just 
been published by Brockhaus in Leip- 
sic. Itis known to French and English 
readers by versions in both of those 
languages; but Plaenckner has made 
a new study of the work, and has 
been able to correct the errors of those 
translations. It is edifying to com- 
pare this work with Christian ethical 
works. 

A curious book is that of H. Nissen, 
on the Temple (Berlin : 1869, pp. viii. 
249), in which he attempts to show 
the significance of all the parts of the 
heathen temples, and connect them 
by their names with successive steps 
in cosmology, and also with the civil 
and warlike life of the Romans. The 
Jewish Temple is not considered. 

That Hebrew studies flourish in 
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Germany is shown by the introduc- 
tion to the Jerusalem Talmud, writ- 
ten in Hebrew by the renowned 
Rabbi Frankel, the Maimonides of the 
nineteenth century. Frankel writes 
equally well in the speech of Germany 
and of Canaan, and is a scholar of 
encyclopedic grasp and attainment. 

And Rabbi Ludwig Geiger has 
added to his numerous works one on 
the study of the Hebrew language in 
the first half uf the sixteenth century, 
the time of the Reformation. He 
explains the relation of this study to 
the great religious movement ; speaks, 
in order, of the predecessors of Reuch- 
lin; of Reuchlin; of John Boeschen- 
stein and Matthew Adrianus; of the 
pupils of Elias Levita, Munster, and 
Fagius; of the universities and the 
schools. As a master in Hebrew, 
Geiger is only second to Frankel. 

A new edition of De Wette’s In- 
troduction to the Old Testament could 
not have been intrusted to a better 
man than Eberhard Schrader. His 
additions, explanations, and correc- 
tions make of it almost a new work. 
His reverence for the master has not 
held him back from bringing the work 
up to the time, especially in the treat- 
ment of the historical books and the 
Old Testament Apocrypha. Possibly 
it would have been better to have 
made an original work on the basis 
of De Wette’s. (Berlin: 1869, pp. 
xxiv. 620.) 

Max Krenkel’s Lectures on the 
Apostle Paul (Leipsic: 1869, pp. 233) 
are well written and liberal, but do 
not add much to the numerous bio- 
graphies of the apostle. His theory 
of Paul’s conversion is not scientific ; 
and he handles his material in a con- 
fused and inconsistent way, accepting 
some things which criticism has 
discredited, and passing over some 
important questions. 
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Very careful, learned, and ingenious 
are the exegetical essays of Pastor 
Adolf Stoelting upon certain passages 
of. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, 
Galatians, and Thessalonians (Gét- 
tingen: 1869. pp. v. 196). But his 
conclusions are very unsatisfactory. 
He examines carefully, but he reasons 
wildly and illogically, with an evident 
dogmatic prejudice. His pretended 
“new light ” is false light. He severs 
contexts in the most arbitrary fashion. 

One of the characteristic undertak- 
ings of the Leipsic press now in 
progress is a complete lexicon and 
vocabulary of Martin Luther’s works, 
for the use of theologians and _ philo- 
logists.. The first volume, from A to 
F (pp. 852), is just completed. It is 
sold by subscription. 

Of new histories of the Jewish 
people, there is no end. Danie] Ehr- 
mann’s volumes are small, only 234 
pages in all (Briinn: 1869). While 
the first only condenses the biblical 
story, the second gives in very concise 
and readable form all the more valu- 


able facts of the medieval and modern > 


Jewish life, their books, their scholars, 
their fortunes, and their persecutions, 
The tone is calm; and Christians as 
well as Jews can read the story with 
pleasure. 

Hagenbach’s new edition of his 
“Lectures upon Church History” 
(Leipsic : 1869) adds valuable matter 
to the former edition. Though it is 
written for the people rather than for 
scholars, it is still a very convenient 
“students’ manual.” Questions of 
the time are incidentally touched ; 
and light is thrown upon the subject 
of ecclesiastical councils and the papal 
claim. The relations of science to 
the Church are not omitted. 

An anonymous writer, but a woman 
who has suffered in’ the cause of her 
faith, and can sympathize with her 


subject, writes the Life of Renata, 
Duchess of Ferrara, the friend of 
Calvin and protector of the Reformers. 
(Gotha: 1869, pp. viii. 159). The 
enthusiasm of the writer is exem- 
plary; and she has studied her mate- 
rials faithfully. But she fails to show 
Renata as a saint, or to prove that her 
vagaries were all pardonable. 

The second enlarged edition of Dr. 
Adolf Wultke’s work, “German 
Popular Superstitions,” has appeared 
at Berlin (pp. 500). Some of its 
derivations are fanciful. The general 
treatment of superstitions is rather’ 
from the theological than the psy- 
chological standpoint; but the book is 
pleasant to read. 

The fortunes of war and the arts 
of diplomacy have brought some of the 
Baltic provinces of Scandinavia into 
the Russian dominion. But, though 
their political allegiance has been 
changed, the tribes have not relin- 
quished their religious faith. One of. 
the tragic chapters of religious history 
is told in the struggles of the Lutheran 
peasantry in these provinces against 
the arts and cruelties of the Greek 
Church propagandists, by Dr. Adolf 
von Harless (Leipsic: 1869). Apart 
from its tale of persecution and suffer- 
ing, his book gives graphic sketches 
of the land and people. 

The last work which we notice is 
the “History of the Mormons, with 
an Exposition of their Faith and their 
Present Social and Political Rela- 
tions,” by Dr. Moritz Busch (Leipsic : 
1870, pp. viii. 348). Perfect accuracy 
in a work on the Mormons by a Ger- 
man student could hardly be looked 
for; yet very few books on that anom- 
alous sect and community impart 
more accurate information, or criticise 
more justly, than this of Dr. Busch. 
From one who has never visited the 
Salt-Lake region, so wise and thorough 
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a volume is quite remarkable. He 
treats Mormonism as the theocratic 
solution of a socialist problem, ac- 
knowledges the great ability of the 
Mormon leaders and apostles, par- 
ticularly of Orson Pratt; finds in Joe 
Smith not much more than a fanatic; 
thinks that polygamy is doomed to 
extinction, but doubts if its end will 
be hastened by the use of force. The 
general views of the book are such as 
this magazine has recently presented. 
It ought to be translated by a com- 
petent hand. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS IN ITALY. 


WE do not look to Italy for impor- 
tant or learned contributions to theo- 
logical knowledge; but the press 
there is reasonably active, both in 
the Church and outside of the Church. 
We give a list of the most weighty 
recent issues, though we have no 
space for any critical appreciation. 
J. Perrone writes on the Divinity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, against the 
infidels, rationalists, and mythists of 
this age (Turin: 3 vols. pp. 1211). 
On the other hand, Miron, the flaming 
radical, shows “ Jesus reduced to his 
Proper Worth” in an octavo of 400 
pages (Milan). G. Bennici writes about 
Athanasius the Great and George 
of Cappadocia (Palermo: pp. 179). A 
Caravita writes about “ Manuscripts 
and Arts at Monte Cassino,” and pub- 
lishes the first volume of his work at 
Monte Cassino (pp. 496). G. Villanti 
gives a study of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in a sketch of Aretin at Rome. 
E. Cecconi publishes the first part 
of an elaborate sketch of the Council 
of Florence, from néw manuscripts. 
Of ‘the numerous works which the 
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present Council has called out, in book 
and pamphlet, perhaps the most re- 
markable are the work of A. Isaia, — 
a good name for a bold prophet, — 
on the “ Pope King and the Catholic 
Nation, in presence of the Council ” 
(Florence, pp. 276); and the work 
of Salvator Randazzini, “ Christianity 
in Face of Italian Civilization ” (Milan: 
pp- 63). Tomasselli’s work, published 
at Catania, in Sicily, a critieal and 
polemical dissertation on the Italian 
evangelical movement, has attracted 
much attention. Most of the Italian 
people, however, are hopelessly igno- 
rant of all other Christianity than the 
Romish Catholic, and treat all out- 
side of that as infidelity. That fact 
does not hinder infidelity from grow- 
ing bolder and franker in the cities 
of the Italian kingdom, even in fanat- 
ical Sicily and Naples. 


LIFE OF GALILEO. 


Tus elegant little volume? is a re- 
print from the edition by Macmillan. 
It makes no claim to originality, but 
avows in the preface that it is a com- 
pilation, chiefly from the original doo- 
uments at Florence and Rome, edited 
in Albéri’s “ Opere di Galileo,” Ardu- 
ini’s “Primogenita di Galileo,” and 
YEpinois’s “ Galilée, son Proces et sa 
Condamnation.” It is to be regretted 
that the compiler— are we wrong in 
believing this to be a lady? — has 
placed no name on the title-page. 

The book is strictly what it is called, 
—the private life of Galileo. His 
scientific labors and discoveries are in 
no case discussed at length, and in 
most instances merely alluded to as 


1 The Private Life of Galileo, compiled princi- 
pally from his correspondence and that of his eld- 
est daughter, Sister Maria Celeste. Boston: Nich- 
ols & Noyes. 1870. pp. 300. 
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affecting the general tenor of his life. 
This, although it certainly is in ac- 
cordance with the plan, is in no small 
degree to be regretted; for, with a man 
like Galileo, his public work is part of 
even his inmost life; it is that on 
which his life turns, and Galileo’s 
life without his telescope is like Scott’s 
without his novels, or Washington’s 
without his battles. For instance, it is 
to be regretted, that (at page 17) the 
account is not fuller of Galileo’s cel- 
ebrated pendulum experiments : in the 
first place, because any such investiga- 
tions, when made by a boy of eighteen, 
can never be detailed too often; and 
secondly, because, in spite of their 
renown, they are still little under- 
stood. We know more than one in- 
telligent person who has confounded 
Galileo’s discovery of oscillation, made 
before 1600, with Foucault’s illustra- 
tion of the revolution of the earth by 
means of a pendulum, made after 
1850. 

As a revelation of private life in 
perhaps the most illustrious age of 
modern times, the book is most inter- 
esting. Galileo was born three years 
after Bacon, in the same year as 
Shakspeare, and seven years before 
Kepler. The principal amusement in 
the earlier chapters turns on the ad- 
ventures of a good-for-nothing bro- 
ther, who, finding nobody cared to 
trust him in Italy, moved off to the 
courts of Germany, and made it his 
only serious occupation there to milk 
poor Galileo of all the money he 
could. In the latter part, our interest 
is chiefly directed to Galileo’s daugh- 
ter, Sister Maria Celeste. 

There are few characters that touch 
the heart more than this poor girl. 
Dishonored in her birth, crushed by 
the narrow rule of a convent, very 
poor in reality as well as by vows, 
entirely unable to appreciate the 
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greatness of her father,—the pure 
warmth of her heart, and the eleva- 
tion of her piety,—pietas in the 
whole original sense, — make her let- 
ters a worthy response to what we 
may conceive her father’s to have 
been. In the abounding affection 
that breathes from every line of them, 
we find something more than mere 
homeliness in such sentences as these, 
taken at random: “I had been keep- 
ing these twelve sweet biscuit for you, 
but send them now, lest they should 
spoil. We thank you for the wine 
and the fruit, both extremely ac- 
ceptable.” If there is any one yet 
living who supposes that the convent- 
ual life elevates the minds of the in- 
mates from the affairs of earth, let 
him —or her— read the letters of 
Sister Maria Celeste, who, when act- 
ing from a sweet outpouring of love to 
her father, — a passion which monas- 
tic life is supposed to kill, — talks 
chiefly of sweet wine and stewed 
pears. 

But the main value of the book is 
to tell once more, what indeed has 
been told again and again, but leaves 
some still unconvinced, the true story 
of Galileo’s connection with the Inqui- 
sition. Ever since the truth of his 
opinions has been established, and 
Jesuit fathers have turned the dis- 
coveries of their telescopes into new 
glories for their Church, they have 
also attempted to deny that the 
Church, the monks, or the Inquisition, 
ever attacked Galileo’s astronomy. 
It was only his false theology, it was 
only his attempt to reconcile his dis- 
coveries with Scripture, which should 
be the business of the Church. “In 
short,” as Bergier said, “they con- 
demned him not for being a good as- 
tronomer, but a bad theologian.” Now, 
this is precisely like saying that the 
Athenians did not condemn the philo- 
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" sophie doctrines of Socrates, but only 
his enticing away young men to 
hear him; when it was a part of 
his whole philosophic system, not 
to publish it by authority of* gov- 
ernment, but to bring it into his 
talk. It would be like saying that 
the opponents of the slave-trade did 
not condemn the transportation of 
negroes, but only the close packing. 
‘This book shows that the attack 
was made, with the help of the basest 
treachery on the part of Pope Urban 
VIIL., an early friend of Galileo, — 
the same Barberini who completed the 
work of the Barbarians on the Colos- 
seum and the Pantheon, — on Galileo 
as the discoverer of a new world, un- 
taught by the monastic system, and 
as teaching men to see with their own 
eyes. It was his astronomy that in 
their thoughts constituted his false 
theology: his theory that the earth 
moved was his heresy. To prove this 
assertion, we commend this book to 
our readers; quoting only from the 
condemnation pronounced on him, of 
which the original may be found in 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” It 
is the “Sentence of the Tribunal of 
the Supreme Inquisition against Gali- 
leo Galilei, given the 22d day of 
June, of the year 1633.” 


“Tt being the case that thou, Galileo, 
son of the late Vincenzio Galilei, a Flor- 
entine, now aged seventy, wast denounced 
in this Holy Office in 1615: 

“That thou heldest as true the false 
doctrine taught by many, that the Sun 
was the centre of the universe and immov- 
able, and that. the Earth moved, and had 
also a diurnal metion. That on this same 
matter thou didst hold a correspondence 
with certain German mathematicians; } 
That thoy hadst caused to be printed cer- 
tain letters entitled ‘On the Solar Spots,’ 
in the which thou didst explain the said 
doctrine to be true : And that; to the objec- 


1 Welser and Kepler are alluded to. 
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tions put forth to thee at various times, 
based on and drawn from Holy Scripture, 
thou didst anewer, commenting upon and 
explaining the said Scripture after thy own 
fashion: And thereupon following, was 
presented (to this tribunal) a copy of a 
writing in form of a letter,'! which was 
said to have been written by thee to such 
an one, at one time thy disciple, in which, 
following the position of Copernicus, are 
contained various propositions contrary to 
the true sense and authority of the Holy 
Scripture : 

“ This Holy Tribunal, desiring to obviate 
the disorder and mischief which had re- 
sulted from this, and which was constantly 
increasing, to the prejudice of the Holy 
Faith ; by order of our Lord (Pope) and 
of the most Eminent Lords Cardinals of 
this supreme and universal Inquisition, the 
two propositions of the stability of the Sun 
and of the motion of the Earth were by 
the qualified theologians thus adjudged: 

“ That the Sun is the contre of the uni- 
verse, and doth not move from his place, is 
a proposition false and absurd in philoso- 
phy, and formally heretical; being ex- 
pressly contrary to Holy Writ: That the 
Earth is not the centre of the universe 
nor immovable, but that it moves, even 
with a diurnal motion, is likewise a propo- 
sition absurd and false in philosophy, and 
considered in theology ad minus erroneous 
in faith.” ... 


GREGORY’S SERMONS.? 


INTRINSICALLY, these six sermons 
have little value. But to an Ameri- 
can, and for instruction on their sub- 
ject and on England, they are worth 
more than would be the ablest six 
sermons of Jeremy Taylor or Robert 
Hall. They afford a very sufficient 
example of the helpless aristocratic 
goodyism which is the medicine by 
which conventional England tries to 


1 Galileo’s letter to Benedetto Castelli. 

2 Sermons on the Poorer Classes of London; 
preached before the University of Oxford, by Rob- 
ert Gregory, 8vo. Oxford and London: J. Par- 
ker & Co. 
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cure her ills. Let us briefly follow 
the discussion of the Oxford Master 
of Arts and Canon of St. Paul’s, and 
see what he can do towards checking 
a flood of ignorance, pauperism, vice, 
and crime, which is (in London at 
least) doubling in volume once in 
ten years. Really, — it sounds like a 
jest, but it is not,—really he sug- 
gests very little more than this: Let 
the lower classes be diligently taught 
the Apostles’ Creed ! 

He states with a good deal of 
quiet horror the condition of things 
among the poor of London. This is, 
in short, irreligion, together with its 
attendant evils. “Forty-nine out of 
every fifty working-men in South 
London,” he says, “never enter any 
place of worship.” What he further 
particularizes as to insufficiency of 
school accommodations, ignorance 
of children, prostitution, sickness, 
misery, social disaffection, &c., con- 
stitute a body of facts awfully repul- 
sive, and so well known that we need 
scarcely do more than refer to them. 
They have been fully and distinctly 
confirmed by an authority as dissimi- 
lar and as well informed as Newman 
Hall. The whole is a state of so- 
ciety which he calls “the canker of 
isolation of classes ;” where the poor 
are, moreover, absolutely hopeless ; can- 
not acquire property themselves, nor 
educate their children, and so enable 
them to do it; and where the ‘“ pub- 
lic charities” (so-called) provided for 
this pariah caste are such hells, that 
by computation one person a wetk, in 
London alone, deliberately starves at 
home rather than go to them for aid. 

In the past, he says, “ the gentry” 
used to do much to prevent such a 
condition of things, by taking care 
of the poor on their estates; and, to 
some extent, it is still so in the coun- 
try. But, in London, there is no such 
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telation. There, now, the relation be- 
tween rich and poor is a financial 
one only; and it, is useless to expect 
sympathy or help, on the secular side, 
for the British poor. What is need- 
ed, as he supposes, is not civilization, 
not progress, but something to en- 
able these wretches to be pious in 
their hopelessness and misery. In 
the preacher’s own words, “These 
wants” (namely, “of our people,”) 
“are, that our religious instruction 
should be such as will enable our 
half-educated poorer classes to stand 
alone.” 

This panacea is still further de- 
fined, and its administration described, 
as comprehended under four heads. 
First, the poor must be brought to 
observe the ordinances of Christian 
worship; second, they must be 
thoroughly imbued with sound dog- 
mas; third, they must have teachers 
of their own class; and, fourth, the 
instruction must be adapted to the 
individual characters of its recipients. 
(See pp. 33, et seg.) It is the 
Church of England, argues Mr. Greg- 
ory, and that Church alone, which 
can do this work. The Roman Cath- 
olic organization cannot do it, he 
says, for the reason that it results in 
a union of the members of the 
church which is indirect only, 
through their head, —a sacramental 
but not practical one. The Dissent- 
ers cannot do it, because their ma- 
chinery (he specifies the Methodists 
and Independents) produces no union 
through a head at all, and is practi- 
cal and not sacramental. “And (this 
is the point of application to his offi- 
cial audience) the universities are to 
supply the means, by turning out an 
increased number of clergymen who 
will devote themselves. to this task. 
And (we quote again, to show that 
our first summarizing of Mr, Greg- 
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ory’s plan was not satirical) he says 
(p. 100), in the midst of a pretty full 
enforcement of the idea, “I take the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the right under- 
standing it, to be the special weapon 
on which we must depend for the 
resistance of evil and the practice of 
” 


But even then, certain as he is 
that the cancer of England is curable 
by sticking a creed on the outside of 
it, he is tormented with doubts and 
fears whether it will be properly 
stuck on; and, if it is not done just 
right, the alternative is despair. 
These are our own words, but they 
are justified by pp. 82, 85. 

Now, it is vain to compare two na- 
tional characters in a paragraph. It 
is to be hoped that most of the read- 
ers of this one need no explanation of 
the American half of the monstrous 
contrast. But this Christian minis- 
ter, apparently sincere enough, in 
sermons so adapted to the. public 
opinion of the nation that some of 
them were preached a second time 
after being delivered before the high- 
est seminary of learning and religion 
in the land, has done his best to set 
forth his country’s worst, its cause 
and its cure; and he only succeeds 
in taking the permanency of the evil 
for granted, and in advising the 
remedy of a radically unjust social 
structure by means of a deliberate 
organized impertinence. 

The upper classes must instruct 
the lower classes; that is the whole 
story; and it is the duty of the lower 
classes to receive this instruction. It 
is the very existence of “upper 
classes” and “lower classes” which 
is the evil to be cured. Dwid- 
‘dling with the eruption on the skin 
is more likely to result in a fatal 
‘seizure of the vitals than in a cure 
-of the disease. In vain will the up- 
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per classes of England in the nine- 
teenth century seek to quiet and to 
cleanse the foul human peat-bog that 
is growing all the time beneath them, 
while they insist on its remaining in 
the mud of its lower-class pit. Let 
them cease to be upper classes and 
lower classes, and hasten to be fellow- 
citizens. Give the poor man a 
chance to rise, and he will quietly do 
his best. But, while you stand on 
him, he will not lie still if he can help 
it; and as to the question of creeds, 
what is needed is, not that the lower 
classes should understand the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, but that the upper classes 
should practise the doctrines of the 
Sermon on the Mount. A faithful 
following of that code would greatly 
improve the characters of English 
policy, both home and foreign. 


KEBLE’S POEMS. ! 


KEBLE’s life was so beautiful, so 
devoted, so lowly, that every thing from 
his pen is welcomed by the ad- 
mirers of “ The Christian Year.” Nor 
is that collection without great claims 
upon the love of all fervent hearts. 
Lyrics like that beginning with “ Lord, 
and what shall this man do?” are un- 
surpassed in the English language: 
hymns such as “ ’Tis gone, that bright 
and orbed blaze,” are permanent con- 
tributions to the piety of Christen- 
dom. Bits of verse like — 


“ A son that never did amiss, 
That never shamed his mother’s kiss, 
Nor crossed her fondest prayer : 
Even from the tree he deigned to bow 
For her his agonizéd brow, 
Her, his sole earthly care.” 


have made his friends anxious to pub- 


1 Miscellaneous Poems, by Rev. John Keble. 
Oxford and London: 1869, 
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lish every line he ever wrote. The 
final collection, partly of alterations 
of what. he had before published, of 
translations of old Latin hymns, of 
some love verses, one ballad, and va- 
rious poetical trifles, is interesting, 
as showing that Keble wrote in pre- 
cisely the opposite way from what 
would be inferred from a succession 
of poems upon successive Church holi- 
days. It was really on momentary 
impulse and in a gush of holy feeling 
that these pieces were hastily thrown 
off, with such consciousness of unwor- 
thiness that he did not think of per- 
fecting them, and with such pleasure 
in the act that he never dreamed 
ofany thing beyond. These Remains 
will add nothing to his fame, — hardly 
any of them but might have been 
more highly finished. They are not in 
the least adapted to the popular style, 
but they help to bring the man more 
closely home. They open the depths 
of his prayerful nature; they show 
the modern Herbert in the undress 
of common life; and so we are de- 
voutly thankful even for the lines to 
Bernard Wilson’s dog. The “ Visit 
to the Ruins of Farleigh Castle” 
shows Keble’s nearness to Words- 
worth : — 


“Thou who in Farleigh’s ivied bower 
Sit’st musing on remembered power ; 
To whom reflection’s eye recalls 
The glories of her roofless halls ; 
Reminded by the fitful breeze 
Of long-forgotten memories, — 
By shrubs that crown the turret’s height 
Of the red flag that streamed so bright 
When warriors laid them here to rest, 
And bowed to dames the blood-dyed crest, 
And Cromwell sheathed his untired 

sword 

To share the feast with Hungerford, — 
Though mournful, o’er thy musing heart 
Give not the rising sigh its way, 
Nor grieve that pride should so decay. 
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High blazed the hall in regal state, 

But want hung shivering at the gate; 
Unclad, untilled, the desert scene, 

Nor glowed in gold, nor smiled with 


green. 
Who battles shared might feasts attend ; 
The spoiler was the chieftain’s friend : 
While pined unwelcome and forgot 
The tenant of the peaceful cot. 
For him, nor jasmine bloomed beneath, 
Nor woodbine clomb with upward wreath 
To meet the slanting thatch, where 
played 
From darksome elms the waving shade. 
Nor portal brown, nor rustic seat, 
Gave air and shade for noon’s retreat; 
Nor flower-entangled casement peeped 
Through bowers in tears of morning 
steeped ; 
No comfort smoothed his lowly bed ; 
No Houlton lived to bless his shed. 


THE MAGYARS.! 


An English student of political 
history, after mastering the Magyar 
language, explored Hungary in three 
different, visits, and lays before us the 
results in a calm, wise, hopeful spirit. 
These rude, ignorant, and very iso- 
lated peoples, divided in religion, in 
language, in traditions and sympathy, 
are slowly getting civilization and 
culture, schools and railroads. A clear 
majority of the Magyar-speaking 
population are now Roman Catho- 
lics ; and, as there is no chance of the 
Lutherans uniting with the Calvin- 
ists, this majority is on the increase : 
a tendency fostered by the fact that 
government is on the side of Roman- 
ism, that female children are educated 
as Catholics, that theirs is the wor- 
ship of the aristocracy, and that 
they are the most zealous, aggressive, 


1 The 
By Arthur J. 


: Their Country and Institutions. 
reon, Smith, Elder, & Co. 1869, 
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proselyting body. In different’ parts 
of the country, the Protestants make 
different complaints, but everywhere 
the government is felt to be unfriend- 
ly. The Catholic scholars, for instance, 
are exempted from military conscrip- 
tion on producing certificates of dili- 
gent study, —a privilege denied to the 
Protestant. The Protestant school is 
heavily taxed, while the Catholic re- 
ceives pecuniary grants. Conversion 
from the old church to the new is im- 
peded every way. Mixed marriages 
are discouraged by the Romish priest, 
who offers all his church privileges so 
as to underbid the Protestants. Uni- 
tarianism flourished under John Sigis- 
mund, a fellow-believer ; since then, it 
has barely held its own, being re- 
garded with suspicion by other Prot- 
estants, many of whom, however, 
secretly accept its tenets, but are 
afraid to cast in their lot with so de- 
cided a minority. Could it be expected 
to spread in a country where books are 
almost unknown, where no reading 
class exists, and hardly the newspa- 
per has begun its quickening influ- 
ence ? 

A funny instance of respect for a 
heretic was given by a Hungarian 
magistrate, who, as he was sending 
the Johannite to prison, insisted upon 
shaking hands with him, out of re- 
spect for his pure character; and a 
striking instance of the complicity of 
superstition with crime, in three Wal- 
lachians murdering a traveller for a 
petty sum of money, but throwing his 
roasted fowl to the dog because it was 
Friday ! No English book upon Hun- 
gary as it is approaches this simple 
narrative in accuracy of intelligence, 
breadth of view, and sympathy with 
social progress; but it is vain to ex- 
pect for it general popularity, or the 
honor of a reprint in America. 
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A BOOK ON THE CLERGY. 


Mr. JEAFFRESON states in his 
preface the purpose for which this 
work and its two precursors with sim- 
ilar titles were intended, — “to sup- 
ply a want in English literature, by 
writing a book that should commem- 
orate the usages and characteristics 
of the followers of Divinity, Law, and 
Physic in past times of English story,— 
a book, that, without arrogating to it- 
self the dignity of history, should be 
useful to historians; and, whilst afford- 
ing diversion to all readers of general 
literature, should be of special service 
to artists bent on illustrating the life 
of our ancestors with pen or pencil.” 
He at first contemplated a single work : 
but, from the extent of the subject, 
his plan expanded itself to the produc- 
tion of three; and the simple and sig- 
nificant title which he chose has been 
adopted by other writers, among 
them by the author of the racy “ Book 
about Dominies.” 

In the carrying out of such a plan 
as this by a cultivated layman of the 
English Church, we find, as might be 
anticipated, good sense, an acquaint- 
ance with old English customs and 
literature, fair because moderate judg- 
ment on questions that present them- 
selves, and an entertaining style. 
Giving to his first part the title of 
“ Wycliffe’s England,” our author goes 
back, in his first chapter, to “The 
Pioneers,” .the early guides of the 
Saxons to Christianity and civilization. 
Thence he passes to the Monastery, its 
architecture and its inmates, perceiv- 
ing alike the merits and the corrup- 
tions of the Romish Church in former 

1A Book about the Olergy. By John Cordy 
Jeaffreson, B.A., Oxon. Authorof “ A Book about 
Doetors,” “* A Book about Lawyers,” &c., &c. In 


two volumes, London: Hurst and Blackett. 1870. 
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days ; tells us.of Lollardy, the Protest- 
antism of that early time; gives, in 
his second part,.the history of Perse- 
cution from its rise to its death, — if, 
indeed, it be really dead; then, in his 
third part, speaks of the wives of 
clergymen, allowed sometimes even in 
Catholic times in spite of papal pro- 
hibition, of priestly marriage in the 
old Protestant period, and of the mod- 
ern clergyman’s home. The fourth 
part treats. of “Old Ways and New 
Fashions;” the fifth of “ Religion un- 
der the Commonwealth;” and the sixth 
surveys it as it appeared “ Before and 
after the Restoration.” 

The chapter entitled “Life Assur- 
ance” gives us curious information 
respecting the origin of that method 
of providing for the welfare of families 
who would otherwise be in destitution. 
It appears, that, during the Protec- 
torate, a society was instituted under 
the name of “Sons of the Ministers,” 


the object of which was “to confer on 
the indigent orphans of clergymen a 
small amount of nurture and education, 
and to afford pecuniary relief to cleri- 


eal widows. This society still exists 
under the name of the “Sons of the 
Clergy.” The relief afforded proved 
but scanty. A benevolent clergyman, 
however, Dr. William Assheton, ob- 
served that in many instances even 
the poorer among his brethren had 
been able to save small sums annually, 
thus guarding their families from utter 
want in case of their own decease. It 
oceurred to him that by co-operation 
these scanty hoardings might be made 
more available. He presented his plan 
first to the corporation of the clergy, 
then to the Governors of the Bank of 
England, and, finding it rejected by 
both of these, at length obtained a 
favorable hearing from the Mercers’ 
Company, Nov. 11, 1698. . Such was 
the origin of Life Assurance. 
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Of the priestly life of former times, 
the chapter entitled “Dons and Sirs” 
presents an entertaining, and, on the 
whole, not a discreditable view. But 
many in this country will find them- 
selves more interested in the accounts 
of modern clerical life in England, —a 
subject which has to us, from a distance, 
the charm which the descriptions of 
the past derive from their antiquity. 
Of this modern clerical life, however, 
one characteristic is by no means free 
from objection. It is simony, an 
evil so at variance with American 
thought, and impossible under Ameri- 
can institutions, that few readers, com- 
paratively, among us know even what 
the word means. But we have lately 
been scandalized by the discovery that 
members of Congress have sold their 
right of nominating cadets at West 
Point, and that some were proved 
guilty. What this sale of cadetships 
has been on a small scale, that, on a 
very extensive scale, is the sale of be- 
nefices in the Church of England, with 
the additional stain upon the trans- 
action, that the article trafficked in is 
closely connected with interests of the 
most sacred character. Mr. Jeaffreson 
says, “that, in spite of prohibition, 
livings were extensively sold and pur- 
chased in the seventeenth and eigh- 


‘teenth centuries, there is no need to ob- 


serve; but the open and methodical 
traffic in ecclesiastical preferments, 
which is so noticeable a feature of cleri- 
cal life at the present time, is a thing of 
quite recent origin. Our ancestors’ 
general forbearance from the practice 
of simony was mainly due to their re- 
spect for law, and their superstitious 
abhorrence of arrangements which they 
had been trained to regard as abomi- 
nably sinful ; but, without detracting 
from the merit of their usual abstinence 
from reprehensible dealings in clerical 
patronage, I may remark that their 
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temptation to disregard the orders 
against simony was far weaker than 
the temptation to which patrons and 
clerks of our own time no.less gener- 
ally succumb.” (Page 323.) 

“Tt cannot be questioned, that, in 
the time when livings were almost 
universally given away, instead of be- 
ing sold, the fairly educated, intelli- 
gent, well-mannered young clergyman 
had every reason to believe, as well as 
to hope, that, before he had entered 
middle life, he would acquire a parson- 
age and a living by the unbought 
favor of a patron. The same cannot 
be said of the professional chances of 
the average curate at the present time, 
when young clergymen, entertaining 
conscientious scruples against simon- 
iacal dealings, are soon taught that 
they must either set aside their scru- 
ples, and make the ordinary arrange- 
ments for the purchase of a living, or 
must make up their minds to go un- 
beneficed to the grave.” (Page 324.) 

In judging the abuses of an old 
civilization, allowance is to be made 
for the very gradual manner of their 
increase; the tolerated wrong of one 
generation becoming a vested right in 
the view of the next. We know, too, 
that it may be urged, that though a 
spiritual charge be not properly sala- 
ble, yet a beautiful house and a han@ 
some salary are things of this world; 
and that no one can be inducted into 
a benefice, whatever he may have given 
for it, unless the bishop has seen fit 
to ordain him. But we have not 
thought the sale of cadetship excusable 
because it happened that a youth lost 
the place for which his father had 
paid, from not being able to pass the 
examination. Every such system 
necessarily degrades the office; sub- 
stituting money for merit, and impair- 
ing the high conceptions of patriotism 
or religion. We congratulate the 
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American Protestant Episcopal Church 
on her freedom from this stain ; and 
wonder the more at those among her 
sons, who, not satisfied with her youth- 
ful beauty, strength, and purity, desire 
her to imitate the wrinkles of her ven- 
erable English mother, if not those of 
her still more yenerable Roman grand- 
mother. 

A much more pleasing view of the 
Church of England is given in the fol- 
lowing passage, upon the influence of 
the clerical household : — 

“ Though I cordially concur in the 
praise universally bestowed by intelli- 
gent laymen on the zeal, efficiency, 
and beneficial labors of our country 
clergy, I am disposed to regard the 
influence of the average clerical house- 
hold as scarcely less conducive to our 
national health than the influence of 
the average pastor. In the purely 
agricultural parish, in which there are 
no resident gentry outside the rectory 
garden, the clerical home is often the 
one social power which softens the man- 
ners, elevates the minds, and mitigates 
the distresses, of a rude and indigent 
community. .... Of incalculable 
value, also, is the clerical home as a 
school of manners to the offspring 
of petty farmers and small tradesmen, 
of ignorant artisans and boorish labor- 
ers. The pleasant arts, the graceful 
courtesies, the dress and refined ways, 
of the ladies of the parsonage are 
imitated, — always awkwardly, some- 
times with touches of grotesque exag- 
geration, by the women of the lowly 
households, that look to their ‘ betters’ 
for guidance on matters of decorum 
and taste no less than on matters of 
opinion and duty.” (Page 334.) 

The American reader will smile as 
he thinks how far these influences 
would be valuable, or indeed possible, 
in our country communities. But the 
hint is a good one, 
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THERE is no reason for the surprise frequently expressed at the 
discussion which has arisen in different parts of the world, on the 
question whether Charles Dickens were or were not a Christian man. 

That discussion simply marks the division which always exists 
between the great Orthodox Church and the great Liberal Church. 
It would be idle to gloss over the division. 

Since the definitions of Augustine of Hippo were distinctly drawn, 
there has been a considerable party in the Christian Church, who have 
thought, and have said, that the desire and effort of Christ was to save 
certain’ individual men and women from their sins. The escape from 
sin and its punishment gained by such persons through the merits of 
Christ has been supposed to be the great work of Redemption. 

The other party in the Church have held steadily to Christ’s own 
statement, that he lived and died for the whole world, that all men 
might come to him and to God; and that in this world, also, God’s 
kingdom might come. 

The first class of believers turn their eyes inward, contemplate their 
own sin and repentance, and sing, — 


“Tis a point I want to know, 
Oft it causes anxious thought : 
Do I love the Lord, or no? 
Am I his, or am I not?” 


The other class, — indifferent, in comparison, to this question, — 
often forgetful whether they have any souls, in their eagerness for 
the welfare of mankind, join in the great chorus of mortals and im- 
mortals, singing, — 


“ Holy, holy, holy Lord, 
Be thy glorious name adored.” 


In practice, of course, in nineteen instances out of twenty, the two 


' systems mingle, —the selfishness of the one statement mingles with 
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the self-forgetfulness of the other; or, rather, in the same life, one 
word now shows itself, and now another: but, at the bottom, the sal- 
vation of the individual soul of the elect-believer is the central desire 
of the Augustinian or Calvinistic theology ; the burning passion that 
God’s kingdom may come over the whole world, and all men know 
him, from the least to the greatest, is the leading impulse of the dis- 
tinctively Christian scheme. 

Occasionally, this distinction shows itself so that all men see it. 
Generally, it is concealed beneath words and forms, and vague gen- 
eralizations. But when a man like Dickens dies,—of whom the 
best that you.can say is, that he has lived to make the world happier 
and better; that he has but an humble estimate of himself, and 
never took much pains to make examination or retrospect or forelook 
as to his own individual salvation, —it is inevitable that the discussion 
shall be renewed as to the two theories of Christianity. For such 
discussion we have no regrets. We believe that no mistake has been 
made by the Creator of this world ; we believe, that, in nineteen cen- 
turies now, since he gave to it a new element of life, that new life 
has been working its miracles. Not the least of these miracles is the 
blessing wrought on the world by a child of God, who, in thirty years 
of laborious duty, has wiped away so many tears of sadness, and 
started so many of sympathy, — has united so many men and women 
who were else lonely, and who has brought cheerfulness to so many 
homes which were else sad, — as has Charles Dickens. 

Our effort, in the Recorp or Proeress, is to chronicle every month 
a few of those steps by which the kingdom of God certainly comes 
in. All thoughtful readers have taken comfort, when. they have 
learned from Mr. Sanborn’s exhaustive article in the ‘* North-Ameri- 
can Review” for January, that, in the one State from which we have 
complete statistics, and very probably in all the other States of this 
Union, pauperism is steadily declining. Five years of war, and four 
of recovery from war, with welcome given to exiles from every part 
of the world, — some from Irish and Scotch and English poor-houses, 
—sum up thus cheerfully. To that encouraging statement, we are 
able now to add Mr. Sanborn’s study of the prison system of the 
country. 

We beg that the reports published in this number, and in our last 
number, on the condition of the Freedmen, by men who have lived 
for years in the midst of them, may be weighed for their worth against 
the wails of any hasty traveller, who has not the time or the spirit to 
enter a school-house, when he comes to it in his survey. 
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A practical question of immense importance, which will demand a 
ision in this generation whether we like to look at it or no, is the 
question whether the Great Railroads shall own the States through 
which they pass, or whether the States shall own them. The early 
experiences of railroad-building by States, in Pennsylvania and else- 
where, were certainly not encouraging. There has grown up, there- 
fore, a very natural feeling that the State Governments are best rid 
of such complications. But when we contemplate the possibility of 
a Board of Directors electing or even owning a State Government, 
that does not seem an improvement. Indeed, the dogmas of Say and 
Spencer, and even Mill, as to the dangers which arise when civil gov- 
ernments manage affairs called more “ practical” than the administra- 
tion of justice, or the fighting of battles, are dogmas which need, for 
many reasons, to be reconsidered in a republic. Few people in 
America would say that the supply of water of the city of New York 
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_ would be best carried on by an incorporation or by an individual. 
But Mr. Spencer and most of the writers claim this. ) : 
Such considerations give special value to Mr. Howland’s studies 


of the European railroads. 





THE PROGRESS IN OUR PRISONS. 


Ir is in vain to vaunt our rapid ad- 
vancement in prison discipline of late 
years, for it is only by making com- 
parisons which show how wretched 
our former condition was, that we can 
exhibit any considerable progress at 


all, while, in certain respects, we have. 


actually gone backward. However, 
as Dr. Johnson said of the bear dan- 
cing in chains, the wonder is that we 
have done it at all; for few can esti- 
mate the difficulties which stand in 
the way of improvement in prison dis- 
cipline. So complete is the indifference 
of the great majority of persons, se 
misguided are many of the best inten- 
tioned philanthropists who interest 
themselves in the subject, so sharp is 
the controversy between the partisans 
of different systems, and so unreason- 
able are people’s prepossessions, — 


that it seems almost miraculous, when 
such results are attained by any prison 
reformer as Maconochie effected at 
Norfolk Island thirty years ago, or 
such as have followed the labors of 
Burnham Wardwell in the Virginia 
State Prison, at Richmond, within 
the last two years. Success in the 
management and reformation of con- 
victs is looked upon with general in- 
credulity, and exceptional supersti- 
tion, as the first experiments in chem- 
istry were believed to be either magic 
or humbug; and no conception of a 
regular system, by which the improve- 
ment of prisoners can be secured, has 
yet dawned on the popular mind. 
In such a bare vacuum, where there 
is no medium of ideas to assist or re- 
tard one’s flight, the wings of progress 
flutter as vainly as those of Milton’s 
Satan, when journeying across Chaos. 
Nevertheless, something has been at- 
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tained, and the nature and possible 
consequences of the advantage gained 
begins to be apparent to many per- 
sons. 

The “Trish system” of prison dis- 
cipline is now much talked about, 
and is becoming understood and ad- 
vocated in the United States. Prob- 
ably the higher officials who have to 
deal with the prison question have, 
in behalf of our States, within the last 
year or two, expressed themselves as 
favoring the Irish system; meaning 
thereby, not the precise method of 
convict treatment now in vogue in Ire- 
land, of which they know little, but 
the probationary, self-acting, and per- 
petually uplifting system, which is 
most in contrast with the ordinary 
routine of our prisons. Everywhere 
this ideal system is viewed with favor, 
as a theory. In a few States, it is 
partially attempted in practice, and 
usually with such results as to in- 
crease its popularity. It is in this di- 
rection that progress has been made, 
and here is the best outlook for the 
future. Not a year passes without 
the adoption, in one or more States, 
of the “commutation system,” by 
which sentences are shortened for 
good conduct; and though these new 
statutes are not enforced in prac- 
tice so as to produce their maximum 
effect, they are universally pronounced 
to be salutary. The much more un- 
accustomed idea of sentencing crimi- 
nals, not for any definite period, but 
until their comparative reformation, is 
also making headway in its applica- 
tion to adult culprits (having estab- 
lished itself with regard to young of- 
fenders long ago); and has taken the 
form of law in several of the States, 
though, as yet, nowhere firmly estab- 
lished. It appeared in the Massa- 
chusetts Workhouse Act of 1866, and 
in the Michigan law of 1869, which 
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authorized the sentence of prostitutes 
to the Detroit House of Correction 
for the term of three years; and ex- 
perience in both States has shown the 
wisdom of the provision which allots 
long sentences to the so-called “ minor 
offences” of drunkenness, vagrancy, 
and prostitution. Along with these 
lengthened sentences also goes the 
provision for conditional discharge 
upon evidence of reformation, which 
is the final stage of the Irish system. 

The education of prisoners, in books, 
in labor, and in morals and religion, 
is not peculiar to the Irish system. 
But, in some of the Irish prisons, it 
has been carried further than in 
any American prison. In most of our 
prisons, while labor is taught with 
more or less effect,.secular instruction 
has been wholly neglected. A change 
for the better, in this respect, is now 
discernible ; and, within the past year, 
schools have been established in the 
State prisons of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Western 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Kansas, and 
California. In none of these prisons, 
however, has the business of week-day 
secular instruction been so methodi- 
cally carried on, as in Mr. Brockway’s 
county prison, the Detroit House of 
Correction, where, since the middle of 
‘last September, regular schools for 
both sexes were organized. As Mr. 
Brockway has been for more than 
twenty years a prison-officer, and has 
personal experience of four prisons in 
three different States, as well as a 
wider acquaintance with the condition 
of prisons elsewhere than most men 
have, his remarks on this topic de- 
serve to be quoted. He says, in his 
report for 1869, — 


“ The experiment of educating, in well- 
organized schools within the prison, the 
class of prisoners confined in such institu- 
tions as this, has never been so thoroughly 
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made, to my knowledge, as here during 
the past year. The teachers’ reports give 
so fully and correctly the means and meth- 
ods used, and the very remarkable progress 
of the scholars, that I refrain from remark, 
except to say that there is discernible an 
intimate connection betwéen the progress 
of intellectual development and improved 
moral character. Good physical condi- 
tion renders possible intellectual activity 
and growth; and these together put the 
prisoner in the most favorable condition 
for benefit by moral and religious influ- 
ences. There is little hope that those who 
have inherited tendencies to vicious and 
criminal practices, intensified and stimu- 
lated by long indulgence, will return to 
society seeking new and better associa- 
tions, after a brief imprisonment, unless 
they find themselves fitted for the new 
condition as they were not before. To 
make clear to one’s consciousness that his 
thoughts and impulses are in common 
with a given class in community, is to in- 
cline him to their society ; and to create or 
develop in prisoners capabilities for good 
and conscious sympathy for good society, 
is indispensable to their social elevation, 
without which there cannot be reformation. 
Education in school, as conducted in this 
prison the past year, has done this for very 
many, and therefore, I say, has promoted 
their reformation.” 


The average number of prisoners 
of both sexes in this prison was two 
hundred and ninety-two, of whom 
about one-third were women. A school 
for the women was opened in January, 
1869; and two hundred and twenty- 
four women and girls were pupils in 
it during the year. Of these, one 
hundred and three, or nearly half, 
could not read at all, while the other 
half read with difficulty. Oftwo hun- 
dred and six who studied arithmetic, 
one hundred and eighty could not 
add numbers when they began, and 
many of them could not count; of 
one hundred and fifty-one in the writ- 
ing classes during the year, only 
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twenty-seven knew how to write. 
These figures show how greatly the 
poor creatures stood in need of school- 
ing. At the close of the year, more 
than half could read fluently, and 
nine-tenths easily ; nearly half could 
carry on an ordinary correspondence, 
and more than half had learned the 
needful operations of arithmetic. 
Their progress was carefully recorded, 
and was found to be greater than in 
ordinary public schools. The same 
fact was observed among the men, for 
whom schools were opened Sept. 16, 
1869. The whole number of men 
taught in fifteen weeks was one hun- 
dred and thirty-six; of whom thirty- 
nine, or nearly a third part, could read, 
either none or next to none; eighty- 
nine could not write numbers as far 
as a hundred, and twenty-five could 
not count twenty. These figures 
show that the men, though more in- 
telligent than the women, were nearly 
all grossly illiterate, as are the major- 
ity of prisoners everywhere. Their 
progress was even more rapid than 
that of the women. In regard to his 
pupils, the prison schoolmaster, Mr. 
Tarbell, says, — 


“ The proportion of those who are anx- 
ious to learn is considerably greater than 
in a corresponding number of pupils in 
our public schools. I judge that ninety 
per cent of those in attendance are reason- 
ably anxious to learn. Some who have 
visited the school pronounce the propor- 
tion greater than this. The change in the 
appearance of the prisoners is very mani- 
fest. When men first come down to the 
schoolroom, they appear vacant and heed- 
less, and it is difficult to secure their at- 
tention or any mental effort; but, in the 
great majority of cases, this soon changes 
to wide-awake interest. The range of 
attainment of those enrolled is very great, 
covering about seven years of public 
school life; but the range of mental capa- 
city is far greater, the men in the higher 
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classes having far more intellectual force 
and clearness than their mere scholastic 
advancement would indicate. The men 
who are getting advanced in years are less 
apt and successful than younger men. 
Those who are doing best are the young 
men twenty-five to thirty years of age, — 
old erouyh to have some of the resolution 
and solidity of manhood, but whose minds 
are still fresh and pliable. The instruc- 
tion of prisoners well advanced works 
well, and might be extended. Instruction 
in penmanship, spelling, and composition 
would be of great practical utility, and 
yield the largest return of desirable re- 
sults, in proportion to the effort required, 
of any form in which instruction could be 
imparted.” 


With such results before him, no 
wonder’ Mr. Brockway declares that 
“no prison which leaves out the 
thorough mental education of the 
prisoners can ever achieve uniform 
reformatory results;” for, until the 
mind is aroused, little good can be 
wrought in the moral nature. The 
publication of these facts in the 
Detroit report, and in the annual 
report of the New-York Prison Asso- 
ciation, will inspire all prison-officers 
with fresh zeal for the instruction of 
their convicts. 

The volume just named — the work 
of Rev. Dr. Wines, corresponding 
secretary of the New-York Prison 
Association — is just out of the press 
at Albany, and has even more than 
the usual value of these annual vol- 
umes. It contains a careful summary 
of the State-prison establishments of 
the United States, — forty-two in 
number, although three States, Del- 
aware, West Virginia, and Nebraska, 
have none as yet,—and gives their 
statistics for the year 1868, with brief 
_ general remarks respecting them as a 

whole. The number of their prison- 
cells, reported and estimated, is thir- 
teen thousand three hundred and 
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thirty-eight; their average number 
of prisoners in 1868 was sixteen 
thousand three hundred and eleven, 
and must have been more than seven- 
teen thousand last year; their cost 
of support was $3,340,535, and the 
earnings from labor, &c. were $2,376,- 
909 ; leaving a net cost of nearly a 
million of dollars, or about one dollar 
and twenty cents a week for each 
convict above hisearnings. Only ten 
of these forty-two prisons were self- 
supporting, as all of them ought to be; 
and in only eleven is school instruc- 
tion given on week-days. The whole 
number of volumes reported in the 
prison libraries is less than twenty 
thousand, or about one to each pris- 
oner of the average number. 

Dr. Wines does not state, but from 
other sources of information it is pro- 
bable, that of these seventeen thousand 
State prisoners, of whom less than a 
thousand are women, nearly half had 
been soldiers or sailors in the late civil 
war. For several years after 1864, 
the proportion of soldiers and sailors 
among the State-prison commitments 
in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
was about two-thirds. It has now 
fallen to less than one-half; but, in the 
mean time, more than half of the 
present inmates of the prisons in those 
States have become persons of this 
class.1_ In many of the States the 
proportion is quite as high as this; 
but at the South, and in several of the 
Northern States, it is not. The num- 
ber of colored prisoners at the South 
is out of all proportion to the rate of 
the colored population. In Mary- 
land, of seven hundred State prison- 
ers, at least four hundred are col- 


1 Of three hundred and two committed to the 
Eastern Penitentiary in Philadelphia in 1865, one 
hundred and forty-four had served in the army or 
navy; of one hundred and eighty-three committed 
to the Charlestown prison (Mass.), eighty-three 
had served. 
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' pred; out of six hundred in Vir- 
ginia, more than four hundred are 
colored; in North Carolina, there are 
eighty-nine colored convicts, and 
thirty-two whites; in Mississippi, 
two hundred and thirty-one col- 
ored, and ninety-seven whites ; and 
so on through the Southern and 
border States. For this last fact, there 
are many reasons to be given, some of 
which are as creditable to the colored 
people as to the whites. In several of 
the Southern States, the improvement 
in prison discipline is as great as any- 
where at the North. 

This is notably true in Virginia, 
where for two years the Richmond 
prison has been in charge of a North- 
ern man, with a gift for controlling 
convicts. Mr. Wardwell, already men- 
tioned, is as yet but little known in 
this connection ; but he richly deserves 
to be celebrated, and Dr. Wines has 
begun to describe his work. Writing 
from the Richmond prison, last win- 
ter, he said, — 


“Since April, 1868, Mr. Burnham 
Wardwell has been at its head; and his 
great study and aim have been the refor- 
mation of the criminals. He is a thorough 
believer in the practicability of reforming 
them, and hence he works with a will to 
that end. The former system was one of 
stern coercion; the whipping-post, cow- 
hide, shackles, bucking irons, gag, and ball 
and chain being in daily use. There was 
no heating apparatus in the prison, — nei- 
ther furnace, stove, nor grate (with fire) 
in cell or corridor, — and only one blanket 
was furnished to each convict in the cold- 
est weather; numbers had their feet so 
frozen as to be'crippled for life, and others 
only escaped this calamity by spending the 
night in pacing their cells. Not more than 
forty prisoners were allowed in the prison- 
yard at the same time, nor these without 
six men with loaded muskets and fixed 
bayonets to guard them. Forty was the 
largest number ever allowed in the chapel 
at once, and they were guarded in the same 
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manner. But Mr. Wardwell has changed 
all this. His is pre-eminently a moral and 
not a coercive method, and the results fully 
vindicate that method. They are, indeed, 
most extraordinary. The prisoners now 
assemble every morning for prayers in the 
open yard, when the weather is favorable ; 
otherwise, in the chapel. At seven, the 
drum beats as a signal for assembling. 
At the first stroke, the prisoners begin to 
file off from their respective galleries, and 
fall into line. They march slowly, in single 
file, and form in concentric circles in the 
prison-yard, five or six circles deep. This 
occupies about ten minutes; and it often 
happens, that, while it is going on, there is 
not a person in the yard except the little 
drummer-boy, Mr. Wardwell’s son ; and yet, 
day after day, more than six hundred im- 
prisoned felons (cut-throats and despera- 
does many of them) assemble there in 
perfect silence and without the slightest 
disorder. Mr. Wardwell never has any 
officers with arms inside of the prison-yard. 
The only punishment now used in this pen- 
itentiary is confinement in a darkened cell, 
with a diminished ration, and only until 
the offender promises obedience for the 
future. Even this has become rare, so 
that over the door of each, in large letters, 
is painted the inscription, ‘ This cell to 
let.’ Some time ago, Mr. Wardwell had 
the old whipping-post dug up, and placed 
in the prison-chapel, and the following 
notice conspicuously attached : ‘ For Sale 
— Price, one thousand Union Spellers, or 
five hundred Gospel Primers.’ Here it 
remained for several weeks, until that ec- 
centric philanthropist, H. C. Dorsey of 
Rhode Island, having heard of it, pur- 
chased it on the terms proposed. Some 
weeks ago, certain ladies of Richmond pro- 
posed to hold a charitable fair, to which 
the prisoners were invited to contribute. 
When the articles were ready, a dozen 
convicts were sent to convey them to the 
fair, with Mr. W.’s little son, a child of 
eleven years, as their only guard. When 
about to start, one of them jocularly said 
to the superintendent, ‘Major Wardwell, 
what would you do if we were to run 
away?’ He quietly replied, ‘I should 
give Wally an awful scolding.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said the convict, ‘we will not go, then.’ 
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Nor did they. The prison burying-ground 
is outside of the prison walls. Formerly, 
a-convict who died had the burial of a dog. 
Now the remains are placed in a decent 
coffin, and more than one hundred prison- 
ers attend his body to the grave, where a 
regular funeral service is held. No guard 
accompanies the funeral train, the super- 
intendent and chaplain, unarmed, being 
the only officers in attendance. When 
this was first done, the chaplain remon- 
strated, saying, ‘ They will surely break 
and run.’ The superintendent replied, ‘If 
they do, we shall fill up with others.’ But 
no attempt, then or since, was made to es- 


cape.” 


‘Of course, all persons familiar with 
prison affairs know that such a warden 
has been removed, or soon will be. 
The average public sentiment, even 
when not strongly tinctured with 
political feelings, cannot understand, 
much less tolerate, a prison officer who 
governs in this way. Mr. Wardwell 
has been superseded at Richmond, 
since reconstruction was completed, 
just as Machonochie was at Norfolk 
Island in 1844, and at the Birming- 
ham jail a few years later; but he 
has shown his capacity, and before 
long will doubtless be at the head of 
some other prison, doing the same 
good work. 

Dr. Wines closes his review of the 
condition of the forty American State 
prisons with a summary of the cardinal 
principles of prison reform, in which 
the great majority of intelligent per- 
sons in this country are now agreed. 
They are eighteen in number, and are 
as follows: Punishment should be 
refurmatory, not vindictive ; prisoners 
should be classified according to char- 
acter and merit, by a progressive 
scale; rewards for good conduct 
should be given ; a probationary stage 
to test convict reformation should ex- 
ist, as in Ireland; moral and religious 
agencies should be more aetively em- 
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ployed in prisons; secular education 
should be insisted on ; industrial train- 
ing is indispensable; time sentences 
should be replaced by those depending 
on conduct for their duration; the 
social element in prison life is to be 
more cultivated; political influence 
must be banished from prison man- 
agement; moral suasion should sup- 
plant brute force in discipline ; prisons 
as well as prisoners should be classi- 
fied, so that women, young offenders, 
&e., shall have establishments by 
themselves; truant and industrial 
schools must be made common, as 
preventives of crime; discharged 
prisoners must be watched over and 
encouraged in honesty; the contract 
system of labor in prisons must cease ; 
short sentences must be discontinued 
for habitual offenders; prisons inter- 
mediate between jails and State pris- 
ons must be established ; and, finally, 
the whole prison system of a State 
must be directed by one central au- 
thority. These principles, here so 
briefly stated, are explained by Dr. 
Wines in ten pages (194-203) of his 
report, and are at the foundation of 
the present agitation for prison reform 
in the United States. 

In Massachusetts, a special move- 
ment has been going on the present 
year, having for its object the es- 
tablishment of prisons set apart for 
women, and the better classification 
of all minor offenders. Gov. Claflin, 
Senator Wilson, Chief-Justice Chap- 
man, Judges Pitman, Abbot, Bacon, 
and other high magistrates, as well 
as a great many ladies, clergymen, 
lawyers, editors, and merchants, 
have joined in this movement, which, 
in due time, has proved successful 
The prison committee of the Legisla- 
ture, after several public hearings, 
reported a bill establishing prisons 
for women, and giving a board of 
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commissioners power to classify both 
prisons and prisoners. The bill was 
opposed in the Legislature, but passed 
with some modifications; as it stands, 
while allowing separate prisons for 
women, it does not establish any. 
The new commissioners may do this, 
however. These are to be three in 
number, besides a secretary, who may 
be taken from the three, or added to 
them, but is to be ex officio a member of 
the board. This law makes chapter 
370 of the Acts of 1870. It went in- 
to effect July 18; but the commission- 
ers are not yet named. Should per- 
sons of the requisite experience, re- 
solution, and activity be appointed on 
the commission, the law must result 
in a very great improvement of the 
Massachusetts prison system. The 
average number of prisoners in the 
State, exclusive of some 800 in refor- 
matories, is upwards of 2,700, of 
whom more than 800 are women. Of 
these, however, only from 1,500 to 
2,000 will come under the supervision 
of the new Prison Board, —the two 
State prisons at Charlestown and 
Bridgewater being otherwise con- 
trolled. One of the new commission- 
ers should be awoman. The law pro- 
vides, also, for an advisory board of 
women to inspect the prisons where 
women areconfined. A similar board 
of women has just been appointed in 
Rhode Island. 

The most important event in the 
discussion of prison reform in Amer- 
ica seems likely to be the National 
Convention or Congress of Peniten- 
tiary and Reformatory Discipline, to 
be held in Cincinnati from the 11th 
to the 20th of October next. A ma- 
jority of the States of the Union, the 
Dominion of Canada, and some of the 
smaller American republics, will be 
represented in this convention, which 


will have for its presiding officer Hon. 


James G. Blaine, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Upwards 
of forty papers on the most urgent 
topics of Prison and Reformatory Dis- 
cipline will be read and discussed ; and 
a platform of principles will be pro- 
posed for adoption, embodying the 
results of the discussions. Among the 
authors of papers will be Drs. E. C. 
Wines, 8. G. Howe, E. M. Snow, T. 
W. Dwight, and B. K. Pierce, and 
Messrs. Z. R. Brockway, J. R. Chand- 
ler, J. A. Gorfield, and James Wood- 
worth, of the United States; and 
Miss Mary Carpenter, Miss Joanna 
Hill, Sir Walter Crofton, Sir John 
Bowring, M. Bonneville de Marsangy, 
Baron von Holtzendorff, and Signor 
Scalia, from among the European 
writers on these subjects. No such 
meeting as this has ever been held in 
America; and it is expected that a 
great international congress of the 
same character will follow it next 
year, either at London or Paris. The 
increasing interest in this subject 
seems to justify, and even demand, 
these gatherings. 

F. B. Sanzorn. 


FREEDMEN’S SAVINGS BANKS, 


THERE have come to hand, to as- 
sist us in answering the question we 
have proposed to ourselves, the Fifth 
Annual Report of the National Freed- 
men’s Savings and Trust Company 
to March 10, kindly supplemented 
by Col. D. L. Eaton, actuary, to 
April 1; a copy of the Constitution 
and rules and regulations; and two 
numbers of the “National Savings 
Bank,” a newspaper in the interests 
of this institution, of which fifteen 
thousand copies a month are dis- 
tributed, exerting a great influence. 

The act of incorporation was ap- 
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proved March 3, 1865. The first 
three names of those constituting the 
body corporate are, Peter Cooper, 
William C. Bryant, and A. A. Low. 
The machinery prepared, the first 
impetus was given to the work by 
Gen. 0. O. Howard. He saw early, in 
his labors for the colored man, that 
thrift and economy must go hand in 
hand with freedom. So he spoke 
and wrought earnestly in the cause. 
And the advertising of such a novelty 
to this ignorant people was no easy 
task. It had to be done to the ear. 
Hence, meetings innumerable on the 
subject, in pine wood and school- 
house and church. The teachers 
helped, and the officers of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. 

The principal or central office is 
at Washington. The actuary has 
principal charge of this office, edits 
the periodical named above, visits, as 
occasion requires, the different branch- 
es, and establishes new ones. 

Each branch has a local advisory 
board, and a cashier. The duties of 
the cashier are simply to receive de- 
posits, keep their books, make weekly 
and monthly returns to the central 
office, and remit thither all the 
money they have over and above a 
balance for their own work. The 
Board of Trustees meet every month 
in Washington, to examine the secu- 
rities in hand, pass upon the month’s 
business, and discuss and devise ways 
and means for the future. 

There seems to be every guard 
against dishonesty, or the improper 
handling of money, either on the part 
of the central board or of the local 
officers. Still, as all constitutions 
and reports of moneyed institutions 
read alike to the uninitiated, one tan- 
gible proof should be given: as yet, 
not one cent has been lost through 
the cashiers. Of. these, eleven out 
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of the twenty-seven are colored 
men. 

By section twelve of the Constitu- 
tion, no trustee can borrow any of 
the money in the bank ; a wholesome 
provision which “white banks” may 
advantageously adopt. 

But are the negroes disposed to 
use this institution as a means of 
taking care of themselves? In re- 
plying to this question, it is needless 
to quote tables, showing the small 
beginnings and the increase of de- 
posits. This is a matter of course. 
We will merely give the operations 
of the latest month of which a report 
can, at the present writing, be ob- 
tained, and the grand total of the 
whole up to April 1. 
Deposits, March, 1870 
Drafts, ss % 


Net gain 


- $797,034.24 
602 274.29 


. $194,759.95 


Total amount from the first :— 
Deposits (in round numbers) . $13,400,000 
Drafts ° - 11,500,000 


- $1,900,000 


Now due depositors . 


The drafts have a significance. 
Merely to lay up money, and count 
the figures, is either a childish or a 
miserly delight. Have the freedmen 
learned to make their money more 
productive than are the deposits in a 
savings bank ? 

Col. Eaton writes, “I am able to 
say, from actual observation of cash- 
iers reported to me, that from seventy 
to seventy-five per cent of the money 
drawn out has gone into houses, land, 
mercantile and mechanical pursuits. 
.... The Vicksburg branch has in- 
creased one hundred-fold. I was at 
Vicksburg in February last, and 
learned that about one hundred per- 
sons, lately slaves in and about that 
city, have become thrifty land-holders 


‘to the value of from one thousand to 


eight thousand dollars. . . . While I 
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was standing in the bank there, an 
old colored woman came in and de- 
posited two hundred and twenty-seven 
dollars, net proceeds of cotton raised 
by herself and son.” 

One step further has been taken. 
They have begun to learn the value 
of money as a working force, so as to 
be willing to pay for its use. With 
an extract substantiating this state- 
ment, we will rest our argument; or, 
rather, we will rejoice that such a 
sum of wealth, moral and material, 
has accrued to our reconstructed 
country. 

“ An old man, named Joshua Washing- 
ton, came into the Bank,” — the date is the 
central office, 507 Seventh Street, op- 
posite the Post-Office Department, a place 
which the sojourner at Washington may 
be glad to visit, — “and interrupted me 
since I began this. He came in to bor- 
row money for improvements, offering me 


real-estate security worth two thousand 
dollars.” 


RAILROADS IN EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 

THE system of circulation in the 
body politic is as definite and unfail- 
ing an indication of organization and 
life in society as it is in the animal 
world. From the polyp to man, the 
ascending gradations of completeness 
in the circulatory system are evidences 
of a more perfect organization of life, 
and of a higher rank in the scale of 
being. The same test may be ap- 
plied to society; and the growth of 
civilization will be found always ac- 
companied with perfecting the roads, 
so that the circulation of men and 
material can be accomplished with a 
less expenditure of force, and in a 
more thorough manner. In this view 
of the matter, the invention of the 
railroad is the most important event 
in the modern history of society, and 
is peculiarly important in this coun- 
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try, since it affords a means tor the 
necessary intercommunication of the 
most distant portions, and for the first 
time in history renders the organization 
of a nation, spread over as large a ter- 
ritory as ours, possible without a cen- 
tralization which represses the activity 
of the distant portions in order to 
keep them in subjection. Oregon and 
Maine are now practically nearer to 
gether than Boston and Pittsburg 
were seventy years ago. 

Our railroad system is, therefore, a 
matter of national importance, and 
should be seriously considered by any 
one who is interested in our progress. 
The railroads are as important to 
the nation as the streets of a city or 
the roads of a village are to their in- 
habitants; and it is as mistaken a 
policy to allow them to be governed 
by private corporations, as it would 
be to place the right to our streets 
and turnpikes in the same hands. 
The people made a great mistake in 
ever surrendering to corporations the 
ownership of the railroads. There 
is an excuse for it; the advantage of 
a railroad seemed so great when they 
were first introduced, we did not know 
how important they would become, 
and we followed the English plan, 
But now let us do the best we can to 
remedy the error. 

It would have been the best course, 
at the beginning, to build our railroads 
as we do our county roads, at the ex- 
pense of the county, or the State, and 
thus have made them public property, 
to be used for the public benefit. All 
of the European countries, except 
England, recognized the importance 
of the railroads at their introduction ; 
they saw how necessary it was that 
so valuable a right should not be sur- 
rendered by the public to any private 
corporation, and were wise enough to 


act accordingly. 
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In France, railways were first in- 
troduced in 1836; and there are now 
over nine thousand miles in operation, 
making an average of two and a half 
miles to every ten thousand inhabit- 
ants, or four and a half miles to every 
one hundred square miles of territory. 
The average cost of the construction 
of these railroads was about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
amile. The roads are leased to six 
great companies, who operate them, 
and pay the State ten per cent upon 
their gross receipts. The government 
aided in their construction by loans 
of money, and by constructing the 
earth-works and the bridges. The 
leases under which the companies hold 
possession are for a term of ninety- 
nine years, after which the roads, with 
their stock and buildings, are to revert 
to the government entirely. Mean- 
while, however, the mails are trans- 
ported by the roads free of charge, 
and the soldiers and officers of the 
government are transported at a re- 
duced charge; while the government 
fixes the rates for both passengers and 
freight which the roads charge to the 
public, and guarantees the roads from 
any infringement upon their business 
by the construction of any competing 
road. The rates are low, but yet high 
enough to make the enterprise so prof- 
itable that the stock of all the French 
railways commands a premium in the 
market. From their yearly profits, 
the railroads are also obliged, by the 
conditions of their lease, to put by 
yearly a fund for paying back their 
capital to the shareholders, when, the 
term of the lease having run out, the 
roads will become the property of the 
government. By this means, the capi- 
tal of the shareholders being rendered 
secure, and paying a good dividend, 
the shares are, of course, steadily at a 
premium; and the element of stabil- 
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ity, so entirely wanting in railway in- 
vestments in England and this coun- . 
try, is given to this kind of invest- 
ment. The average working expenses 
of the French railways is about thirty- 
eight per cent of their gross receipts. 

In BexeruM, there are one thousand 
two hundred and fifty miles of rail- 
road, making an average of two and 
a half miles to every ten thousand of 
the population, or ten miles to every 
one hundred square miles of territory. 
These railroads were constructed at 
an average cost of $91,500 a mile. 
They were partly constructed by the 
State, and partly by companies, who 
were given the privilege, on condition 
that they should absorb their capital 
by a system called amortization, and 
by which a portion of their earnings 
should be used, not as dividends, but 
to repay their capital; and that, when 
this was done, the roads should be 
the unencumbered property of the 
State. At first, the railways in Bel- 
gium paid no profit, as the fare was 
placed very low; but, as this system in- 
creased the public prosperity by offer- 
ing a means of cheap circulation, the 
business so increased that the lines 
have become very profitable, and 
their receipts help largely towards 
paying the expenses of the govern- 
ment. In 1865, M. Vaaderstichelen, 
the minister of public works, in his 
report to the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives at Brussels, said, “Since 1856, 
that is to say, in eight years, — 

“ First, The charges on goods have 
been lowered on an average of twenty- 
eight per cent. 

“Second, The public have despatched 
2,706,000 tons more, while they have 
economized more than twenty millions 
francs* ($4,000,000) on the cost of 
carriage. 

“ Third, The public treasury has 
realized 5,781,000 francs ($1,156,200) 
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more, after having paid the cost of 
' working, and the interest on capital. 
Being in this prosperous situation, 
the government have asked if the 
time has not come to turn their 
attention to the second part of the 
problem of cheap transportation. In 
other words, whether it is not proper 
to apply to the service of passengers 
the principles which have given such 
satisfactory results to that of goods. 
The government is of opinion that 
facility and cheapness of travelling 
are, in principle, as fruitful of benefits 
to all classes of society as the econom- 
ical transport of goods can be for the 
producers and consumers.” 

The Chamber having agreed, the 
rates of fare were lowered, and the 
success has been better than was an- 
ticipated. The Belgian roads now 
return a larger profit than ever before, 
being an average of seven per cent. 
The relative cheapness of the fares is 
shown in the following comparison. 
From London to Dover, seventy-eight 
miles, a first-class ticket costs £1, 
about five dollars; a second-class, 

’ fifteen shillings, $3.75; while from 
Ostend to Brussels, eighty-nine miles, 
a first-class ticket costs five shillings, 
—$1.25, and a second-class ticket, 
three shillings and four-pence,— 72 
cents, —the rate of travel on both 
lines being about the same, — a little 
under forty miles an hour. 

The following extract from the tes- 
timony given by M. Fassiaux, the 
director-general of the posts, railways, 
and telegraphs of Belgium, before an 
English commission, shows the spirit 
in which the Belgian government 
considers the railways, and the advan- 
tages of their system: “The experi- 
ence obtained in Belgium of the 
working by the State of at least a 
portion of the railways existing in 
that country is entirely in favor of 
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that system. The results are better 
in a financial point of view ; and, not- 
withstanding this superior financial 
result, the lines worked by the State 
are those kept in the best order. The 
working of them gives the greatest 
satisfaction to the commercial world 
and to the public in general, as re- 
gards regularity and convenience, 
cheapness of transit, and comfort of 
passengers. The State, not being 
solely guided by the prospect of finan- 
cial gain, but having constantly in 
view the interest of the public which 
it represents, is in a better position 
than private companies to introduce 
all desirable improvements, not only 
as regards the efficient performance 
of the service, but also as respects the 
cost of conveyance; without, however, 
altogether disregarding the increase 
of revenue which its operations bring 
into the public treasury.” od 

PrusstA has three thousand eight 
hundred miles of railroad, making an 
average of two miles to each ten thou- 
sand of the population, or four miles 
to each one hundred square miles of 
territory. The average cost of con- 
struction was $83,700 a mile. The 
comparative cheapness of their con- 
struction comes from the fact that 
care is taken to avoid the preliminary 
expenses of organization. As was 
said before the Parliamentary Royal 
Commission upon railways, “The 
various expenses of one kind and 
another accompanying the passing 
of railway bills in England, before 
a sod was dug, would amount to 
something very nearly like the cost 
of the whole Prussian railway 
system.” Of the Prussian railways, 
about one-half are worked by the 
government, and the other by pri- 
vate companies, under concessions 
from the government upon terms 
similar to those in France. The 
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government is also very careful in not 
allowing any line to be constructed 
which shall compete with any other. 
The fares on all the roads are fixed by 
the government. The profit upon 
the capital invested has averaged from 
five to eight and a half per cent, the 
higher rate being made by the private 
companies. 

In AvstriA, there are about three 
thousand seven hundred miles of rail- 
roads, making an average of one mile 
to each ten thousand of population, 
or two-thirds of a mile to each one 
hundred square miles of territory. 
The average cost of their construction 
was $108,500 a mile. The financial 
condition of the State forced it to 
leave the construction of these roads 
to companies, but under the condition 
that at the end of ninety years the 
roads become the unencumbered prop- 
‘erty of the State. The rates of fare 
are fixed by the government, who have 
reserved the right to alter them when- 
ever the necessity should arise. The 
roads have proved profitable to the 
stockholders, paying an average divi- 
dend of seven per cent. 

In all these countries, the impor- 
tance of the railroad as a public con- 
venience has been recognized, and the 
mistake of placing so indispensable a 
monopoly in private hands has been 
avoided. The advantages have been, 
to the public, —first, that the rates 
have been made low; second, that 
railroad stocks have been made stable 
and secure; third, that the profits 
have not gone into private hands, thus 
tending to strengthen a monopoly in 
opposition to the public, but into the 
treasury of the State, thus diminish- 
ing the taxes; and, fourth, that the 
sentiment between the railroads and 
the public is one of friendship, since 
their interests are mutual, instead of 
being antagonistic. 
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In EnGuanp, an entirely different 
policy was pursued, and has produced 
entirely different results. Railways 
have been built by private companies; 
and it has been supposed that compe- 
tition would secure for the public 
cheapness of transit, and stability in 
railroad investments. The Report of 
the Royal Commission on Railways 
gives us the data for judging how far 
this supposition has proved true. The 
Stockton and Darlington line was 
opened in 1825, but the speculative 
mania for railways did not set in until 
1844. That year, projected railways re- 
quiring a capital of nearly $75,000,000 
were granted charters by Parliament. 
The next year, 1845, the amount was 
$220,000,000; and the next, 1846, 
$607,000,000. The amount asked for 
in 1846 was $2,000,000,000 ; but Par- 
liament was prudent, and limited 
their favors to $607,000,000. This 
conservatism is the more praiseworthy, 
since it is said that one hundred and 
fifty-seven members of Parliament 
were pecuniarily interested in the 
schemes proposed that year. The 
parliamentary expenses of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester railway were 
$135,000, about $5,000 a mile; and 
it is said that the solicitors’ bill for 
promoting a scheme which never 
reached Parliament was $410,000. 

There are now 14,247 miles of 
railway in England, representing an 
aggregate capital of $2,511,314,435, 
and occupying two hundred and 
eighty-nine square miles of territory, 
or one acre in every two hundred and 
seventy-three of England and Wales, 
one in every eight hundred and thir- 
teen in Scotland, and one in every 
eight hundred and fifty-three in Ire- 
land. These lines carry on the aver- 
age nearly 1,000,000 of passengers 
every day, and in 1866 despatched 
6,000,000 trains, for freight and pas- 
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sengers, which travelled more than 
163,000,000 miles. It would seem 
that an amount of business like this 
should be made profitable; and yet the 
railway system of England is next 
door to bankruptcy. In fact, the sta- 
tistics of 1867, as compared with those 
of 1866, show that the gross receipts 
had increased $6,578,225, while the 
working expenses had increased $5,- 
186,395, which was a higher ratio 
than before, and caused a decrease of 
their already slim dividends. So in- 
volved have the railways become, and 
their market value is so depressed, 
causing such wide-spread disaster, 
that it has been proposed that the 
government should purchase all the 
lines. The London, Chatham, and 
Dover, with a capital of $50,000,000, 
has never paid any dividend, nor even 
the interest on its first issue of bonds, 
and is now hopelessly insolvent, in the 
hands of a receiver. Yet this is the 


chief route connecting Paris and Lon- 


don. Nor is this the only one of the 
English railways that has been placed 
in the receiver’s hands, while the 
stock of every one of them is heavily 
depreciated on the market. 

The reasons for this failure are va- 
rious, and not the least of them is in- 
competent management. The lines 
have been organized and engineered 
upon the market as stock specula- 
tions rather than as industrial enter- 
prises. To every railroad was attached 
an army of directors, managers, clerks, 
and officials of all kinds, who were 
generally paid, not for services ren- 
dered, but for the influence their 
reputation and credit might have in 
inducing subscriptions to the stock. 
The free competition in railways made 
it a good speculation to propose lines 
which should compete or interfere 
with some previously established line, 
which would, in self-defence, be forced 
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to buy them up. This was one of the 
chief reasons why the preliminary ex- 
penses were so heavy. Then, too, the 
English railways have never learned 
the true theory of railway manage- 
ment, that of cheap rates. Great as 
the travel in England has been, the 
inducement of cheapness has never 
been held out to the masses to use the 
railroads; and cheapness is the only 
inducement which can influence them. 


*In 1866, the average number of pas- 


sengers to a train was only seventy- 
five; although one thousand is not 
enough to overload a train. Yet; on 
the Continent, and in some isolated 
cases in England, it has been proved, 
beyond question, that a reduction in 
the rates always increases the number 
of travellers in a ratio more than suf- 
ficient to make up the loss. It is the 
same problem which the post-office 
has solved. A high rate of postage 
makes the post-office service an ex- 
pense, while a cheap postage gives a 
revenue. 

Here in the United States the rail- 
roads have been built and are owned 
by private corporations; and the evils 
of allowing so valuable a monopoly to 
remain in private hands have more 
than begun to display themselves. 
The corporations have seen the folly 
of competing with each other, and 
have thus combined; and now there 
are States of the Union whose politi- 
cal and financial policy is directed and 
controlled by railway rings. The in- 
increased cost of coal, in which every 
one is interested, is one of the evils. 
The monopoly of railroads lies like an 
embargo between the grain fields of 
the West and the sea-coast. With 
corn in the East over one dollar a 
bushel, it is burned in Illinois by 
the producers. Gov. Palmer of 
Illinois, in a letter to a convention 
of farmers at Bloomington, proposes, 
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as a remedy, that the roads should 
be made free to all carriers of freight 
and passengers, upon terms to be 
fixed by the State, and under the 
laws applicable to turnpikes. This 
would, however, be a mere half-way 
measure. Every man has neither the 
_ time, the inclination, nor the means to 
be his own railway carrier, so that the 
business would ultimately fall into few 
hands; and our experience with the 
express companies shows how natu-- 
rally they would combine, and keep 
their charges high. 

In an address before the Boston 
Board of Trade, in 1866, Mr. Josiah 
Quincy urged the purchase by the 
State of the Boston and Worcester and 
the Western railroads, and that they 
should then be managed, “as they 
should be, dy the people for the peo- 
ple.” Mr. Quincy has gathered statis- 
tics from reliable sources, and shows 
conclusively that the circulation can 
be carried on by railroads with a 
cheapness which, even on the continent 
of Europe, has not yet been dreamed 
of, and which at present sounds as 
strange and as ridiculous as a sugges- 
tion for carrying a letter from Maine 
to California for three cents would 
have sounded in the days of high 
postage. 

He assumes that the railroads were 
owned by the State, and the tariff 
of fares was calculated, not to make 
an income, but simply to pay the cost 
of administration, of running, and of 
keeping the road-beds, the rolling- 
stock, and the buildings, in repair; 
then that the roads were worked to 
‘their capacity. By an English esti- 
mate, the cost of running a train, 
carrying two or three hundred tons, 
would be for each mile only sixty- 
three cents. It seems hardly possible, 
yet here are the items: — 
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AVERAGE COST OF CARRYING A TRAIN A MILE. 
Maintenance of way and works . 11 cents. 
Locomotive power _ = 
Repairs and renewal of carriages 5 
General traffic charges. . « . 

Rates and taxes 
Compensation for injury and loss 1 
Legal and parliamentary expenses 1 
Miscellaneous working expenses 
not included in the above } 4 
Total . . 63 cents. 


This estimate is made from the 
data furnished by the English com- 
panies to the Board of Trade, as the 
account of their average expenses for 
the year 1863, and is the average of 
all the railroads in the United King- 
dom. Suppose the estimate in the 
United States should be double this, 
say $1.25 a mile, which would make 
ten cents a hundred miles a fair price. 
The cost of running a train a hundred 
miles would be $125. If a train 
carries 200 tons, and we estimate only 
ten persons to a ton, this makes 2,000 
persons, who at ten cents each would 
make $200, which is $75 more than 
the cost. It has been the policy of 
railroad managers to conceal from the 
public the secrets of their trade; and 
it is very hard to get at the facts con- 
cerning either the expenses or the 
profits of railroads. Here, however, 
we have an estimate given by the 
railroads themselves in England; and 
it only needs that the people should 
become well acquainted with the fact 
that the railroad can be made to pay 
its expenses at these rates, — ten cents 
from New York to Philadelphia, fif- 
teen cents from Boston to New York, 
one dollar and ten cents from Boston 
to Chicago, —in order to have it rea- 
lized. 

The chief objection brought against 
the control of railroads by the State 
is a dislike of governmental interfer- 
ence with private business, and a fear, 
which is perhaps just, of “the admin- 
istrative ability of government offi- 
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cials.” But experience will teach us, 
if it has not already taught us, that 
the railway, being essentially a mon- 
opoly, should never be intrusted to 
private hands. The circulation of a 
country, like the coining of its money, 
should be carried on by the public for 
its own convenience and benefit. The 
continent of Europe has shown that 
governmental control of the railways 
is in every way an advantage to the 
public, and that their management 
can be so organized as to be at once 
efficient and economical. If this is so 
there, why can it not be done here, 
where the government is really insti- 
tuted by the people for their own pur- 
poses. If it is not possible now, then 
it simply remains for the people to 
make it possible. But we have now 
specimens of public administration 
which show that it is quite possible to 
have the railroads managed honestly 
and well in the public interest. The 
post-office administration is an in- 
stance in point. Its administration 
might be improved; but its faults come 
chiefly from the fact that political in- 
fluences are brought to bear upon it. 
The management of the railroads 
should be free from politics, and this 
could be easily accomplished. The 
administration of the mint, the con- 
stitution of our State boards of edu- 
eation, and other public bodies which 
are intrusted with public works, will 
show that it is quite possible to have 
public interests properly attended to, 
if the people only demand it earnestly. 


Epwarp How .anp. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT WASHING- 
TON. 


THE agitation of the subject of the 
removal of the National Capital has 
developed the existence of a strong 
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feeling among the people in favor of 
the improvement and embellishment 
of Washington. Taking it for grant- 
ed that the removal is unwise and 
inexpedient, I propose to consider 
some of the things which ought to be 
done to render the capital worthy of 
the greatness of the republic. 

Washington having been laid out 
upon a magnificent scale expressly for 
a great capital, its wide avenues, its 
parks, and public reservations, have 
thus far been a great drawback to it. 
The beauty of the plan can never be 
fully seen until it becomes a well-built 
and populous city. This work of 
completing the capital, I hold, belongs 
to the nation. 

The founders of the government 
wisely intended to provide for a Na- 
tional Capital, which should be almost 
exclusively devoted to the use of the 
Government. It was not thought de- 
sirable that it should be located in a 
large manufacturing or commercial 
city, where Congress might be over- 
awed by mobs, or exposed to other 
undue influences. Washington has 
thus far grown with the necessities of 
the nation. Public sentiment now 
demands that the work of adornment 
shall begin, in order that we may 
soon have a capital of which we may 
justly be proud. 

The improvements needed at Wash- 
ington are so numerous and vast, that 
I will attempt no more than a gen- 
eral specification of them in this arti- 
cle. The execution of the work in 
detail will require the exercise of great 
judgment and taste, and the liberal 
and generous expenditure of the pub- 
lic funds. 

1st. The Capitol ought to be com- 
pleted by making the proposed centre 
extension. By doing this, improving 
the ventilation of the House and Sen- 
ate, and removing the library and the 
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courts to other buildings, the Capitol 
would afford ample accommodations 
for Congress and its committees. 

2d. The whole of the Capitol being 
required for the use of Congress, a 
special building ought to be erected 
for the use of the Supreme Court, the 
Court of Claims, and the Department 
of the Attorney-General. Inasmuch 
as the Judiciary constitutes an inde- 
pendent department of the govern- 
ment, it ought to be accommodated 
in a stately and magnificent building 
worthy of its dignity and import- 
ance. 

3d. The Library of Congress has 
already out-grown the small space 
allowed to it inthe Capitol. The 
government ought to establish at 
Washington a great National Library, 
inferior to none in the world. The 
building provided for such a library 
ought, of course, to be well-lighted, 
fire-proof, and ample in its propor- 
tions, as well as provided with every 
convenience which would facilitate the 
labors of scholars. 

4th. Appropriate buildings ought 
to be erected for the War, Navy, and 
State Departments. Special care 
ought to be taken to design them 
upon such an ample scale that they 
would afford sufficient room for all the 
ordinary offices of the several depart- 
ments. This would avoid the neces- 
sity of renting other buildings to 
accommodate offices crowded out, as is 
now the case with the Treasury De- 
partment. 

5th. The present Executive Man- 
sion is unworthy of the nation, as the 
residence of its chief magistrate. 
Congress ought to provide a new resi- 
dence without delay. Without being 
a servile imitation of the royal palaces 
of Europe, it ought to be extensive, 
stately, and beautiful in its architec- 
tural proportions. It ought to be sur- 
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rounded by a park, and might appro- 
priately have connected with it galler- 
ies of art. Under our popular form 
of government, the public receptions 
of the President must always be open 
toall. The task of designing recep- 
tion rooms, which will be ample in 
size, and grand and well-proportioned, 
will be worthy of the highest efforts 
of architectural genius. 
6th. The founders of Washington 
designed that a great National Uni- 
versity should be established there. 
This design should be carried out, so 
that there might be brought to the 
capital of the nation a body of learn- 
ed men to refine and enlighten its 
society. Washington ought to be 
made not only the political, but the 
literary, capital of the country; for 
when it becomes what it ought to be, 
its magnificent architecture, its libra- 
ries, its museums, its galleries of art, 
its refined and cultivated society, 
will afford advantages and attractions 
to scholars which no other city can 
offer. 
AtFRED WILLIAMS. 
CIRCLEVILLE, O10. 
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Wasuineton, July 4, 1870. —If 
you were to ask me for what the For- 
ty-First Congress is notable, I should 
find this for my readiest answer, — 
the disposition of its members to de- 


bate every thing! Judged by the rec- 
ord it has made for itself since the 
4th of March, 1869, I do it no in- 
justice in saying it will go into the 
memories of those who frequent the 
Capital, as the Talking Congress. 
Coming out of the war, and the 
changes directly resulting therefrom, 
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it. was not unnatural that the public 
men. of the hour should be somewhat 
in the fog as to the wisest method of 
dealing with the questions by which 
they were confronted. A large meas- 
ure of debate was allowable in view 
of this circumstance, but Congress has 
not been content with such measure : 
all through the session just closing, 
an unusual proportion of its members 
have seemed, even to the most charit- 
able of us, to talk merely for the sake 
of talking. 

Reconstruction was the foremost 
concern of four or five preceding ses- 
sions. We have spent many hours in 
wrangling over it since the year be- 
gan, but it has not been in any sense 
a leading question. From the begin- 


ning of the session, men felt that the 
issue was of the past, and the chief 
desire of the great majority was to 
get it out of the way as soon as pos- 
sible: to take the two or three steps 
necessary to the safety of the fifteenth 


article of amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and then have done with the mat- 
ter forever. 

We have talked much of politics 
and parties, though, in truth, there 
are few well-defined party issues. 
The Republicans have little but “The 
maintenance of what has been done,” 
for a rallying cry; and the Democrats 
appear willing to go into the next 
canvass solely on the slogan of “Oppo- 
sition to what has been done.” Some 
of the Republicans are for fighting the 
coming fight with rebel hostility, Ku- 
Klux outrages, insecurity of Union- 
ists, as ammunition; while others will 
speak of amnesty, and breathe of re- 
conciliation; and the Democrats will 
have nothing but vehement periods 
of condemnation and glittering gener- 
alities of promise. 

The belief is somewhat widely 
prevalent among thoughtful members 
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that there will be a reorganization of 
parties in 1871 and 1872; and I have 
fancied that a certain vagueness of 
declaration, by not a few, on questions 
relating to taxation and the tariff and 
finances, is due to the fact that they 
are in the quicksands of doubt and 
change. There are signs of a renewal 
of the tariff discussions of former 
times. That there is to be some re-ad- 
justment of party lines on financial 
issues, I no longer doubt. In my 
judgment, it was not wise to attempt 
a revision of the tariff at this session; 
the country was not ready for it, nor 
was it demanded by any considerable 
proportion of the people. But I shall 
be much mistaken if a tariff plank is 
not put into many of the Congression- 
al-district platforms made in August: 
the question of revision will be dis- 
cussed before hundreds of mass-meet- 
ings during the next four months, and 
the new Congress will find itself com- 
pelled to give us that revision. In 
making it, the high-protectionists will 
not have so potential a voice as they 
have had in all these last years. The 
signs of the times on this point are 
not to be mistaken. 

There is a growing disposition to 
ask for special legislation; and one of 
the just complaints against the mem-. 
bers of this Congress is, that they 
have shown something too easy a com- 
pliance with the demand of the inter- 
ests for which their legislation is re- 
quested. Against that it is but fair 
to set the record made on the subsidy 
question. Of the extraordinary num- 
ber of bills for grants of land or money 
in one form or another, but few have 
become laws. Internal improvements 
are a necessity to be sure; but sound 
policy requires that the general govern- 
ment be cautious in making such as 
are of merely local benefit. I have 
real satisfaction in noting the active . 
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hostility of members to the greater 
part of these subsidy schemes. 

In point of ability, this Congress 
compares favorably with any other 
elected by the Republicans. It has no 
leader in either branch; but in each 
there are a dozen men who would be 
of mark in any deliberative body of 
the world. Legislation proceeds more 
rapidly and more certainly towards a 
definite end when there are one or 
two members greatly superior to their 
associates; but I am by no means sure 
that we get our best legislation under 
such circumstances. 

The House has indulged some of 
its members in far too much personal 
wrangling, and thereby the country 
has been disgraced in its high places. 
Let us hope that all rancor and ill- 
will may be worked off during the 
political campaign, in fervent labor 
against the cause of the common 
enemy. A very sensible course was 
pursued in this body on most ques- 
tions, and it will not be difficult for its 
members to defend their joint action 
in the canvass now about to open. 

The Senate is not in good temper. 
It took to itself in Johnson’s time cer- 
tain powers and prerogatives, that it 
is slow to relinquish. It will not con- 
sent to a repeal of the tenure-of-office 
act, and it persists in treating many 
of the President’s appointments from 
an attitude of hostility. Three or 
four of its members are earnestly for 
a thorough reform in the entire civil 
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service of the country; but the large 
majority cling to the old vicious sys- 
tem with a tenacity, that would be 
vastly amusing, if it were not so dis- 
astrous to the public good in its con- 
sequences. There are financial quacks 
in the body, as I suppose there always 
will be ; but we owe the Senate grate- 
ful words for saving us from some of 
the wild projects brought out in the 
lower branch. 

In signifying his formal acceptance 
of office, the President said he should 
have no policy to enforce against the 
will of the people. So far as I see, 
he has made but one departure from 
this declaration. The country does 
not want San Domingo, and there was 
never any reason for thinking it did. 
It was a grave blunder to push the 
treaty as the President did, and we 
shall be fortunate if we escape with 
no more serious consequences than 
have yet resulted. Some mistakes of 
appointment to office have been made, 
and on this account there is local dis- 
satisfaction with his administration ; 
but I do not believe it either deep or 
wide-spread. I expect the country to 
give him and his friends in Congress 
a hearty indorsement in October and 
November. The Republican vote in 
the next house will not be so strong 
as it is in this; but I do not in the 
least doubt that it will be large enough 
to insure the President a cordial sup- 
port during the last half of his term. 

Sipney ANDREWS. 








